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To uis EXCELLENCY 


] OH N Lord Viſcount LIGONLIE R, 


3 Ficld-Marſhal and Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
3 Forces, &c. Kc. &c. 


My Loxzy, 


ö LTHOUGH I have ſufficient reaſon to believe that 
5 the merit of the author, rather than my own, procured 
me the honour of inſcribing this tranſlation to your Lordſhip ; 
yet I have been much encouraged by your patronage, becauſe 
Z I am convinced that a treatiſe on the Art of War which hath 
| obtained your notice, will not want any other recommendation 
4 i to the public. 8 


When I preſumed to ſolicit your favour, I was far from ſup- 
poling that your Lordſhip could be inſtructed in the military 


gt A 2 ſcience 


ſcience by this, or any other author. The eminence of your 
character has long entitled you to diate to the military world; 
ang thoſe who defire to excel in the profeſſion of arms, next to 
the happineſs of” Lana immediately from your Lordſhip, 


will wiſh to be taught by. him whoſe rules you have ap- 
proved. I am, 


My Lon, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 


And dutiful ſervant, 


| 
— JOSEPH OT WAV. 
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T H E 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


F it be true, that the dignity of ſciences is more, or leſs in proportion 
1 to their uſefulneſs, how apparently does the art of war claim the firſt 
place ? War is a great evil, but it is inevitable, and oftentimes neceſſary. 
If he, who firſt reduced to rules, the art of deſtroying his fellow-creatures, 
had no end in view but to gratify the paſſions'of princes, he was a monſter, 
whom it would have been happy to have ſmothered at his birth : but if his 
intention was the defence of perſecuted virtue, or the puniſhment of ſuc- 
ceſsful wickedneſs, to curb ambition, or to oppoſe the unjuſt claims of 
fuperior power, mankind ought to erect altars to his memory. 
War, in the laſt caſe, is the moſt neceſſary, and uſeful of all the 
ſciences : the various kinds of knowledge, which ought to furniſh the 
mind of a ſoldier, are not without great difficulty to be attained. Of 
moſt other ſciences the principles are fixed, or at leaſt, they may be aſcer- 
tained by the aſſiſtance of experience; there needs nothing but diligence 
to learn them, or a particular turn of mind to practiſe them. Philo- 
ſophy, mathematics, architecture, and many others, are all founded upon 
invariable combinations. Every man, even of a narrow underſtanding, 
may remember rules, apply them properly, and ſometimes draw juſt 
conſequences | from them: but the ſtudy of war is of another kind. 
Experience can ſo . ſeldom be referred to rules, that nothing but a mind en- 

Vo“. I. a lightened 
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p lighteued by diligent-ſtudy.cao m — af rules to circum. 
ſtan ge. gbolwond eins ns 
| br" join practice 0 i a, one perfect * 


the, help of the other. The warrior has not always tlie like aſſiſt- 
ance; he ſpends part of his life in forming plans, of which huma- 


nity, does not ſuffer. him to wiſh the execution; and when he has 
an opportunity of judging from experience of the ſolidity of his prin- 
ciples, the operations are ſo rapid, the motions ſo. diverſified, the ac- 
tions ſo confuſed, that he has ſcarcely time for a glimpſe of thoſe Sings 
which require the moſt calm and cloſe conſideration... ig eint or adi 

In Jearning af every kind, theory is the completion; in * ſtudy je 
the military ſcience, it is only the introduction. Many a man, depending 


n his rules, has found that the marches, the, camps, the diſpoſitions, the 
manœuvres performed with exact and ſtrict order in the cloſet, have nat 


only been. very difficult, : but even impraQticable in the field. A diſpoſi- 
tion good in a mountainous country, would be bad in an open one; a diſ- 


poſition proper for one open country may fail in another, for want of fore- 


ſeeing that a manceuyre, which in one caſe may have been the cauſe of win 
ning a battle, may in another occaſion its loſs: the circumſtances, of 
time and place almoſt always throw the beſt conſtructed ſyſtems out of 
order. It is therefore only by dint of ſtudy, and by the contemplation of 
caſes ĩnceſſantly varied, that the want of ale. can be 8 or ac 
tion at leaſt made leſs difficult. dis Sal 1100 
A military man who would be maſter of his orofaſtion "fees eee 
- loſe; in peace, he ought to ſtudy with the greateſt diligence z in time of 
war, he will ſee his prineiples open themſelyes of their own accord; his 
ideas are then more diſtinct, he acts with clearneſs and certainty. in alk 
caſes he bas foreſeen, and applies his rules to al: thoſe which now occur 


for the ſirſt time, and which till then * his thoughts. Who 
does 
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often fatal to a military man, who wants knowledge of his buſineſs? 
Having no previous Rel frotrf fttdy;' it often happens tat tlie bravef he 
is, the __ ami * 1 and ene hy aue to Wien r Avoid 
then“! enslq guitmot 1 bas. or 2 9208 
The ſeience of war branches dur Into l many — it takes in ſo 
many different parts; there are ſo many reflections neceſſury to be made? 
ſo many ciretimſtuhces and Caſes to be brought together," thit it is dfily 
by a continual application, grounded upon the love of his duty, and af 
inclination to his profeſſion, that any man can attain lt. 
To march an att in every fort of country; whether dpeti; woely,) or 
mountsinous ; to know how to form a camp in all theſe countrieb Witti 
which the general muſt be thoroughly acquainted, in order to doe it 
with ſecurity; to make à proper diſpoſition for a battle, Whether With 
vie y to the poſture of the enemy, or to the "ſituation of the eb unfry 346 
foreſee events which depend, in a manner, upon chance; to be kapa- 
ble of making a good retreat on proper occaſions ; to direct the fbrages 
without fatiguing, or expoſing the troops; to fend out detachments witll 
precaution; to conduct the convoys in ſafety; to know how tõ cuntoh uf 
army, and to ſettle it in winter- quarters in ſuch a manner; that bye che 
juſt diſpoſition of all the parts, it may be able to aſſemble feadily on the 
firſt order, though widely diſperſed; to eſtabliſh magazines in placts; 
both ſafe and within reach of the army, ſo that it "ſhall never be in want 
of ſubſiſtence; theſe ate the great ends of the military ſtienec- The 
Alexanders of Parma, the Spinolas, the Guſtavuſes, the! Weimars, the 
Condes, the Turennes, the Montéeucullis, the Vendomes, tlie Marlbo⸗ 
roughs, the Eagenes, ant all the great men who have gon before us; 
would never have been the fubject of our admiration, if they! had neglect- 
ed we ſtudy in any of its branches. It is by courage, genius, and ca- 
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ir REHIMINKASY DNC OEs E. 
bocliey. by karing an head always Eool//ahian che at ones quick d er- 
act; by a nice knowledge of the ebuntry, by skill in: the choice of of- 3 
be darf ae diſtiphne kept up in hissatmy, that a general is | 
1” chablet{"r5 "ki ar nen aut ram have Wes ok | 
3” Wie" 0 ach boauboꝗ over. bl, | 
Tt is commonly thought ſufficient for by man to know erte 
In Steh ; and it ĩs alſo ſuppoſed that the ſucceſs of a day cannot be dubious, if 
2 general joins the confidence of the ſoldiers, to all the foregoing qualities. 
Ĩ᷑ is true, that in caſes of perplexity, many generals have in a great 
'- = meaſure owed to their own.capacity, and the confidence their ſoldiers have. 
8 repoſet in them, the advantages they have gained over the enemy; but 
is the dfficer who loves his duty, and who would make himſelf maſter of 
Ss under the leſs obligation to know what qualifications his ſtation re- 
quires ? that he ought to have ſuch, or ſuch a quality, in ſuch, or-ſuch a 
” "circoiſtance? that here only bravery is neceſſary, there only courage? 
and that he is not always obliged to. have both at the ſame time ? + 
| Theſe two virtues, which are often confounded in the ſame ſubject, 
merit a particular diſtinction; they are not ſo cloſely united, but that they, 
are often to be found one without the other. Courage ſeems fitteſt for a 
Ws general, and all thoſe who command; bravery. more neceſſary for a ſol- 


dier, and all who receive orders; bravery is in the blood; courage in the 
ſoul; the firſt is a kind of inſtinct, the ſecond a virtue; the one is an im- 
pulſe almoſt mechanical, the other a noble and ſublime conception. A man 

+ is brave at a particular time, and according to-circumſtances, he has cou- 
rage at all times, and upon all occaſions : bravery is. ſo much the more 
impetuous as it is leſs the reſult of reflection; courage, the more it is the 
effet of reaſon, become more intrepid. Bravery is inſpired by the. 
force of example, inſenſibility of danger, and the fury of action; cou- 
rage is infuſed by the love of our duty, the deſire of glory, and zeal for 
our 


INN N ARES COARSE: ; v 
—_— king and. country,  £Onrage, depends. 0n.rraſon,. but; bravery. o the 
_ conſtitution. Achilles*, ſuch, as Horace deſcribes him from Homer, impla- 


_ cruel, .deſpiſipg.euery other right hut that of farce, preſents; pothing 


do the idea, but the hardineſs of a gladiator; f But ahe Roman: geperal, 
whoſe death would have produced the ruin of the army, the great Sci- 


pio, when covered by the bucklers of three ſoldiers, to avoid a ſhower of 
arrows, which the enemy directed againſt him, approaches in ſafety the 
walls he, beſieged, and ſtanding only a ſpectator of the action, and con- 
tents himſelf with giving them orders, exhibits the idea of true courage. 
Bravery is involuntary, and depends not at all upon ourſelves, whereas cou- 
rage (as Seneca obſerves) may be taught and acquired by education N.; but 

. - yet, nature muſt ſow the firſt. ſeeds of it. It would be eaſy to make the 
difference of theſe qualities better underſtood, by running oyer all the 
caſes in which they make their appearance, were it not for the fear of 
going too far in ſo copious a ſubject. It is ſaid of a magiſtrate, who ex- 
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poſes. his life and fortune in defence of the laws, that he has virtue. . Ci- 
| cCero, ſheltering himſelf from the hatred of Cataline, undoubtedly want- 
; ed bravery, but certainly he had an elevated firmneſs, of mind (which is 
a in reality courage) when he diſcloſed the conſpiracy of that, traitor to 
i the ſenate, and pointed out all his accomplices; or when he pleaded for 
Deiotarus againſt Cæſar, his friend and his judge. | 7 
. Coolneſs is the effect of courage, which knows. its A bur makes 
; no other uſe of that knowledge, than to give directions with greater 
( certainty 3 courage is always maſter of itſelf, provided againſt all acci- 
k _ dents, and regulated by the preſent occaſions; never, confounded. by any 
danger ſo as to. loſe ſight of the motions of the enemy, or of the Mgans by 
| which he may be moſt effectually oppoſed. At the battle of Cann, when 
Cisco ſeemed, to be much aſtoniſhed at the ſupetiority of the enemy's 
; | Horace de Arte Poetica. / TItl Liv. lib, 26 3 
. num 
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number, Hannibal anſwered -bimccoally, 0 Thete as, Giſco, a thing til? 
more, ſurpriſing, of which-you take no notice. Giſeo asking him whut 
it was; It ig, replied Hannibal, that in all that great rout, there ig not 
one aan whole name is Giſoo. Flutatehohferves f that this (coolneſs 
of Hannibal greatly animated the Carthaginians, who cduld mot imagine 
that their general would joke at ſo important a time, without Nee cer- 
tain. of qyercoming his enemies. r envaget nofto = 

Although bravery, and courage are the mt ente Ae of a 

ſubordinate officer, yet he ſhould not be deficient in thoſe which are ame 
eq in a general, and which have been already mentioned; obedience to 
the orders delixered to him is no longer a virtue than whilſt he com- 
prehends, and knows the intention of them. War, ſays a celebrated 
author, is a buſineſs which like all others muſt be learned ; it ſuppoſes 
ſome qualities to be born with us, and demands others which are to be ac- 
quired: but ſince all theſe qualities muſt have the original ſouree in ge- 


nius ; a man who propoſes war for his profeſſion, ſhould never engage it 


ticular turn and power of his mind. Ability, whether in a general, or an 
officer, 1s | the effect of his genius, quickened by a natural liking to his buſi- 


draws us 0n. againſt our wills, and which is the ſure ſign of a particular 
determination of the mind, a man ſtudies without effect, and _ 
without judgment. 

Genius is not to be jacquired, it is born "i us; genius has dan wh 
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wrong, FY is ——— only that ſhould bs, ſo defined. It is ric 


* Plut. in Fab. Max. + St. Real, Traité de la Valeur. 
with 


without having conſulted his natural bent, or without knowing the par- 


neſs. Without this liking, without this ſort of call, which as it were, 


to be eaſier for natute to produce a monſter, than a man without a par- 
ticulat diſpaſitinn.s. Ur execs. body is not born with a genius, it is the 
faireſt attribute of the ſoul. With parts a man may be a good ſoldier, but 


PREUIMIMENA RY DTS OUR SE: vi 
with genius 4 good ſoldier becomes a great general; it"is ſothe times an 
aſſumblage af talents, but it is always the perfection of that Wirt ee e 
has given us, that diſcovets genius. Al man ſtudies, he ſcarohes for his 
lent, and often miſſes it j genius unfolds itſelf. Talent — 
far want of occaſions to ſhew itſelf ; genius breaks through all obſtacles ; 
genius alone is the contriver ; talent only the work man.. 2501 
It often happens that he, who has only bright parts, is believtd'tbhiVe 
genius /itheſe/two modifications of he ſoul are very different ne from 
the other. Genius can only apply itſelf to the ſciences atid noble Arts"; 
wit, more airy, skims indifferently over all; the former undertakes but 
one ſcience; but goes to the bottom of it; the other would undertal 


every thing, but touches only lightly upon all; wit 'retiders' the talents 


more brilliant without their becoming more ſolid ; genius with leſs applt- 
cation conceives every thing, ere even a ieſelf, and brings the 
talents to perfection. | 68 8 6 99011 1140 De 
Thete are ſome amongſt us who become ſoldiers, only becauſe their 
anceſtors were ſo; they undoubtedly have bravery, that virtue is not 
ſcarce among the French, but there are many others which ought tö c- 
om it. Thevirtues on our anceſtors _ * Wes Sue ldd, 


2197) 
us, 


does not always convey that ms that intelligence, that particular in- 
elination for our buſineſs (the true mark of genius) in a word thoſe ta- 


lents of which we muſt carry the ſeed within us. namgbut mobi 


But ſome are by their birth engaged in the profeſſion of atms, before 
time has permitted them to conſult their genius and their powers, are 
theſe men to quit it if they perceive that they are not endowed with every ; 
talent that profeſſion requires? Undoubtedly no, becauſe hey clay ac ac- 
* them. "OD and nnd will we +4 ya Geet "sf Fan: 35 
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be preſent to their thoughts. When a man his nb anceſtors to imitate, 


he is, as may be ſaid, at liberty to raiſe à reputation of more or leſs 
luſtre: by being deſcended from celebrated anctitors, he is obliged to 
follow: their example, and may often improve upon their virtues. Clau- 
dius reproached Cicero with being the firſt of his race: But you, anſwered 
Cicero, ate the laſt of yours. An illuſtrious deſcent is oftentimes a bur- 
den; if it adds ſplendor to the man 8 * it n ee bim 
who knows not how to ſupport it. | ; 

A quiek eye is natural in ſome, and in them it is the effect of genius; 
others acquire it by ſtudy or experience; he, who knows how to com- 


mand himſelf, and has courage enough to keep himſelf cool on the moſt 


urgent occaſions, has the readieſt and quickeſt eye. A quick hot- headed 
man, however brave, ſees nothing, or if he does, it is confuſedly and gene- 
rally too late. 5 FA 0 TY 

It is this quick eye which enables him-tojudge of an advantageous poſt, 
of a manœuvre to be made, and of a good diſpoſition for the troops, 


whether with reſpect to that of the ——_ or to *. * and nature 


of the country. 
There is a quickneſs of eye which depends upon the enemy, and an- 
other independent of him; it depends upon the enemy when he has 


made ſuch a diſpoſition, that to attack him another muſt be made upon 


the ſpot, which renders his defective and weak in ſome part; or when be- 
ing advantageouſly poſted, the general obliges him to change his poſition, 
by — him fearful of being taken in flank, or being ſurrounded, or 


when it is ſo contrived as to render the troops on the right uſeleſs As at- 

tacking the. left, without their being able to aſſiſt it. 
It is independent of the enemy, when a commander being at a diſ- 
tance, knows how to take an advantageous poſition, and how to chuſe a 
camp 
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camp ſtrong by ſituation; when he ſees at once what diſtanges there are 
upon the right and left of the troops. that may prevent their being either 
moleſted or ſurrounded, and obſeryes the poſts neceſſaxy to/ba,occupied 
for their ſafety ; when he marches with a detachment, and diligently ſurrii 
veys the n which he may zetreat, if he ſhould hoe attacked and 
repulſed by ſuperior forces, taking care that he may not be ſuttounded. 
and that the enemy may not be able to ** to him a front more exten- 
five than his MTU... +5 «A has int abbe 1041 £2) 
The quick eye is no other than that penetrating genius, which lets no- 
thing eſcape it ; that looks into the heart and diſcovers the lighteſt unpreſ- 
fions which can diſorder it. A general who knows how to unite this“ 
quality with perpetual coolneſs, never is in want of expedients; he will 
ſee how thoſe events, which to any other would be the preſage of ** OWB., 
defeat, may end in the overthrow of his enemies. df al nn 
The army of Cyrus, in the preſence of that of Cræſus at EE 
took a clap of thunder for a bad omen: this impreſſion eſcaped: 
not the quick eye of Cyrus; but the coolneſs which on this occa- 8 
fon he knew how to preſerve, ſuggeſted to him an interpretation which 
removed his ſoldiers fears. My friends, cried he, heaven deelares for us, 
come on, I hear the ſound of victory: great Jupiter, we follow ther. 
The choice of the general officers depends upon this genius, which 
diſcovers every thing; they. ought to be the right hand of the um and 
as capable of commanding the army as himſelf. N 0441 ' 
Whatever. good diſpoſitions a general may make, they muſt n 50 
tual, if not ſeconded by the general officers under his command; he can- 
not be cvery where, neither can he. foreſee all .exigencies that may ariſe. 
He is obliged to give only general orders; it- is therefore the buſineſs of 
thoſe who. command under him, to know how to take advantage of a 
wrong movement of the enemy; to take upon them to attack or ſuſtain- 
Vor. I. b | the 


5 FBEGOMINA n DUSMOVRSE. | 
he noeh whichvart angagett 35 ands nds: oirquiſtanoenvary/)! to malte 
_ themiadyatce:tawerds the enemy either to keep: him back, or to attack 
hin Hus ſtilll we muſt axcept i ihb refervesruthich/ought2 never to march 
Mithout an orden from the cummandet in chliefaolunn mtu Aut 
Rois highty dommendable, that prinoes >thould>ber employed: in thie 
armios till by maturity, ſtudy, and experience, theyiſhall berome able 
ta command them a danger vaniſhes from before the ſoltlier s eyes, 
hen generals, whom he loaks on as ſomething above the reſt of 
mankind, ſhare it with him. But among us the advantage goes ſtill 
further. The French, àmong whom honour is the * primum mobilẽ of 
virtue: obey. wich more real and intrepiditywhilſt they know chat men 
bord to be:their maſters are become their companions: beſides the love 
ofta Frenchman ſor his king, makes him m find WOO" 
partake his blood; exhibit his virtue. Amme 
1 Atilthe battle ofoSteenkirk, guns - in been een Daf 
bourg, the dultæ of Chartres, the prince of Coride; and the prinee of Conti: 
ho commanded under him, increafed by their courage and ability the 
valor of thoſe who attacked the —_ and revived the . of thoſe 
who ſbemed ready to give way. zm Aid, eoxiqnIns boongng) 
But the qualities already e would be uſeleſs, if order and 
diſtipline' were not ſeverely obſerved : the moſt numerous and beſt com- 
poſed army would ſoon become little elſe than a body of rangers, who being 
only united by the hope of booty, would ſeparate as ſoon as that motive 
ceaſed'y and truſting vach to his own head, or indulging his own humbür, 
would be cut in pieces party after party: ſo that, if the general does not 
keep up ſubordinatiom (che ſoul and ſtrength of diſcipline) his army will 


be nothing more than A troop of Tartars acting more from the hope of 
nm glory. What art, and what genius i is there nor 
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requiſite to maintzin»this ſubordination ?; To uchi ſewerlty diſguſts the 
foldier and renders him mutinous; diſoourages him and rakes Him deſert; 
too much-indulgehee-dfiriks him into: ĩndelener, and makewHith negle c iꝭ 
duty; licentiouſneſs cauſes that ſubordination to ſeem burden ſume Mine 
ſhould never in any degtee be given up: he loſes that reſpect . and often 
that confidence, which he ſhould have with regard to his officer j; and inc 
dulgence often makes n well diſciplined body become a ſet of ſluggardsʒ 
who march againſt thæit will, and who on the moſt preſſing emergeneite 
think only on their own ſafety. nE 8 uf cine 31 ici „ btu une 
The Romans have left us examples: both of indulgence and ſeverity uo 
people ever took more properly the opportunities of pumithing or forgiv= 
ing. Manlius cauſed his ſon to be puniſhed with death; for à difobes 
dience which at any other time would have merited the honours of a 
triumph. Varro was applauded for an imprudence, which at another 
juncture would have cauſed his death. In the time of the tepublicg it 
was neceſſary to be ſevere, becauſe, as every Roman could afpire to the 
fame rank, it would have been dangerous, that ſmall crimes: againſt the 
community had remained unpuniſhed; ſuch impunity would have coun» 
tenanced enterprizes, which might have HE the Whole {yfcariof 
their political goyernment. 541: eotiileup ad 18 
The ability, foreſight, and prudence of a n gains him the entire 
confidence of the ſoldier and officer; the ſoldier indeed. judges but b 
inſtinct, and is determined only by the event, but his judgment is not eis 
infallible; that of an officer. is equally juſt, but he is determined only by 
full conviction; he puts event out of the queſtion, and places his cunfi- 
dence in nothing but courage and prudence. Confidence is agnin to be 
acquired by affability to thoſe who are ſubordinate to-us;; and chy ſupplying 


their wants before they ate complained of; theſe to motiyes ſor gonſi- 
dence afford a plentiful and certain harveſt of laurels to the general. M. 


2 b 2 Luxembourg, 
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Luxembourg, VI. Turennt, prince Eügenb, "mild" Sexe; und many 
others, have partly owed the advantages they have gained over their ene- 
mies to the confidence of the ſoldiers, who; loving their general, conſi- 
"dared it as their duty t to 4 him, l lud _ in weg but . 
ſhared it with 4 8 
Beſides theſe qualities, which are eſſential to a general, and which all 
who would attain that high rank ought of courſe to have, there are ſtill 
many others neceſſary to make a great man. A hero requires fewer 
virtues: the great man is always a good member of the community.; 
he conſiders humanity as his firſt duty; he is juſt, open, and unbiaſſed; 
his temper may be fiery,but this ardour is always regulated by prudence ; 
be gives advice with the ſame openneſs as he would aſt it; and never 
asks but of thoſe whoſe experience, which he eſtimates rather by their 
actions than their age, makes them capable of giving ſuch as may 
be truſted ; he is haughty only to his enemies, free to his equals, affable 


to his inferiors, brave without either Arrogance or n and eaſy of 


acceſs to all. 

| The general ought to be acquainted with the intereſts and force of 
princes (a ſcience very neceſſary in judging of the power of princes upon 
whom war is made, that he may fall ſooner upon the country of him 
who can obſtruct his projects, than upon a prince who, by the ſituation 
of his dominions and force, can make no oppoſition). In a word, a general 
who would merit the title of a great man, ought to unite in himſelf all 
civil, military, and political excellence. It is by this, that he will eaſily 
attain to make war with ſucceſs ; nothing will eſcape him, he will know 
without difficulty the genius of every country, and of the nations which 
compoſe the enemy 8 army, the abilities of the generals who command, 

and the nature of the troops under them. Without theſe precautions he 
would never think that he could act upon certain grounds; he knows he 
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112 
may venture a motian with ſome Npops, that 0151 IN nd, — — 4p- 
tempt with others that are equally hrave. One nation is vehement, hi Ty, 


ZQ 91 1 11 


and formidable in the fit onſet ; anoth. r is ot ſo haſty, but of more per- 


'G 8. 


ſeverance ;, wich the former, a.ingle inſtant bete wines ſu ſug et, i ph the 


latter, the action is not ſo rapid, but the event is leſs doch. e 


No man is born a general, although he brings i into the world wich im 
the ſeed of thoſe virtues which make a great man; Car, Spinola, Tu- 
renne, the great Condé, and ſome others , ſhewed, even in their e earlieſt 


years, ſuch qualities as ranked them above other men; they carried with- 
in them the principles of thoſe great virtues which they drew forth o 
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tion by profound ſtudy, and which they brought to perſection by we 


III 7 


help of practice; thoſe who came after them, w with perhaps e wer x a 


3 1 ay 


tural talents, have by ſtudy rendered themſelyes worthy of being com- 


77 ＋ 


pared to them. Cæſar and all conquerors had this advantage, chat they 


were able to make their own opportunities, and always, ated 2 their 


L 


own choice. A man may be a good general without being a Turenne; 
ſuch geniuſſes are ſcarcely ſeen once in an age, but the more they are 
raiſed above the reſt of mankind, the more they ought to excite emula- 
tion. It is by endeavouring to ſurpaſs the intellects of the Focond rate; 


2th 


it is by. griving to equal the moſt ſublime, that the i imitation of them is 


to be attained. This paſſion in a ſoldier 1s neither pride nor preſump- 
tion; it is virtue, and it is by this only hat the can hope. tc to be ſervice- 
able to the ſtate, and add to the glory of his king. 

- How much ſoever the honour of commanding armies may be fought 
after, it degrades him who 1s not worthy of it; this rank ſo much de- 
fired, borders on the two extremes of glory and 1 ignominy. A military man, 
who labours to make himſelf capable of commanding, is not to be blam- 


ed; his ambition is noble: by ſtudying t che art of commanding, he learns 
| that 
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that of oheying · and of exeouting:;. II hould. be aſtoniſhed, in the highef 
degree if, I aw ſoldiers thinking, onhy on preferment, and neglecting the 
ſtudy of their buſineſs ;, I ſhould perhaps det laſs if I ſam others, with- 
out. baying: been tried, propoſing to themſclurs tom command in chief; 
becauſs ſuch; attempts ſuppoſe. in rhe, projector an abſurd. temerity, 
OI on a profound i ignorance of the. talents he ought. to have, and the 
virtues, which, he has not. Such boldneſs is the character of a man, 
whoſe mind ĩs too narrow to perceive his danger: I ſhould. rather approve 
the timidity that ſuffers itſelf to be dejected by terror, ſince it ſhews at 
leaſt that he knows to what hazards he is expoſed; both one and the 
other are blameable: modeſty is the only proper quality of a foldier.;; it 
gixes ſplendor. ta virtue, it argues diffidence of — e ar- 
riving at perfection. 

* Mardonius, Xerxes's . ana himſelf t to the wing to 8 


his armies ; this « conceit of his own talents wur 36h have been anſwered | 


, * 
ine e 


. of — pace” his ee ſerved but to increaſe the mif- 
fortune « of his prince. Cincinnatus, endowed with every quality, both of 


a great, man and a great ſoldier, was holding his plough when the Ro- 
mans came to intruſt the fate of the republic to him; he ſet out, and 


Rome was. delivered from her enemies. 


The title of general would be. leſs tempting, if proper attention Was 8 


paid to the qualities 1 it requires, and the duties it impoſes; it would then 


appear a very honourable but painful burthen. The moſt firm and i in- 
trepid genius, might t be diſcouraged merely by thinking that on the con- 
duct of a general depends the fate of a ſtate, the * of his prince's 


arms, and his own reputation. ! ht tee 
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"gt yet the reward Wie düse“ fach® THEE Kiboirs, Giight 68 dhe 
mate tien to undertdke "Hem! Obſtaclec, however numerous they tna) 
be, are not inſürthountable; HEE 18 many gteat mer Hat göt thé böte 
of them : difficültics ſhduld Kir a Tolict's eiulatioh, But old Bebt 
tertify him; he ſhould endeavour 10 bod fach RP thotph 
he ſhould not be Ae to equal th ng bayolonq & no babavo? 

This work is divided into five pada -4n de el ad mentioned all 
the operations of a campaign, from the greateſt to the fret” Hegel v 
cepted; which belong not to this ſubject; and che ttieans of exert 
theſe © eigen in 1 — of nn, are endeavbuted to be fuld 


down.” = {fisbom «£ sIdg9msld 918 10fli0 


In the fecond, Aman chat are to be taken to attick HY Entethie 


in all the forementioned operations, are conſidered, Tor92q 18 goivit 


The third treats of the mine. the quarters, und of tlie 
ARS relating 65 them. % ti Yo 1193107 aid 2 290mm ein 
The fourth of the attack of the enemy's quia ts or bantolirenes, 
whether in general, a certain number, or one only. e 10 mu 
"The fifth book, of that made by ſmall parties, the gte the light 
troops, and'their proper uſe. As almoſt all powers Hane thöfe top, 
it ſeems of conſequence to know how they ought to be conducted; "and 
to ſhews what ſervice they may perforin, whether during g the cam clipatg, 
or In the day of battle. | w Ing to ahi off 
In a word, I have endeavoured to fix an army in üb 'poſitidns and 
in every kind of country in which it can be phced düring 4 campaigh; 
and the means for e are not F without r like ti bf Ha doe 
thoſe of attack. n OH Bien Siiakon 
Readers already perſe@ in the military _ „may Waibel 
precepts dry which they have already learned; but the inſtruction which 
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thoſe entering on the ſeryice may draw from them, 3 allowed 
as an exeuſe for ſome moments of wearineſs. = 4 

I have rather endeavoured to convince the heart than to mi the ear; 
if zeal for our king, love of our country; in ſhort, if honour and vir- 
tue had any peculiar ſtyle, in that I ſhould have choſen to write; but 
a military man is ſufficiently eloquent, whilſt he delivers his thoughts. 
with clearneſs; and my wiſh is fatisfied, if Iam underſtood by the ſol- 
dier, without the labour of too * attention. 
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C HAP. I. 


Of the KnowLzeDGsz of a CounrTar. 


Campaign of which the plan is well formed, and the diſpoſi- 
tions well concerted, may nevertheleſs prove unſucceſsful, if the 


rough knowledge of the country in which they are to be carried into exe- 
cution. The marches, camps, convoys, forages, detachments ; in ſhort, 
the moſt important operations, will be performed with impropriety, if this 
knowledge is not previouſly acquired ; events are often determined by it. 

There is one knowledge of a country, which for an officer to be with- 
out, ſhould be conſidered as a reproach ; that of the ſituation of cities, 
towns, villages, foreſts, ſtreams, rivers, which is to be acquired by ſtu- 
dying of geographical maps. There is another branch of knowledge yet 
more particular, ſuch as, of the paſſes, or the boundaries of the country, 
the ſituation, the nature of the ground, whether it is plain, or divided by 


hollows, rivulets, hills, &c. which is to be acquired by the aſſiſtance of 


topographical maps. In the ſtudy of theſe laſt, care muſt be taken, not 
Vor. I. B blindly 


general, to whoſe direction they are intruſted, hath not a tho- 
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blindly to follow the marks they lay down. It very ſeldom happens, that 
topographical maps are perfectly exact: for beſides the many circumſtances, 
which may ſometimes in a year alter a large extent of country, they ſeldom 
take notice of fords, bridges over the ſmall rivulets, ſmall hills, and hollows 
of little importance; neither can they mark whatever may be occaſioned 
by recent inundations and diſruptions of the earth: whereas any of theſe 
unforeſeen circumſtances may prove an obſtruction to a great deſign, either 
by retarding the march of an army, preventing a column of troops from 
advancing, or leaving the 1 in 8 of ſome paſſes, from which 
he might have been driven. 

It is nevertheleſs impoſlible for a map to explain every particular : for 
example, an hollow way may be marked, but its depth will till remain un- 
known ; neither can it ſhow whether the aſcent and deſcent of it be eaſy 
or difficult. A general, ſtudious to avoid the imputation of negligence, 
ought, before he engages in an enterprize, to make himſelf acquainted 
with every particular relating to the country, and by that means make up 
for the deficiencies of the maps. In ſhort, ifhe is defirous of fixing a camp 


in a poſition ſtrong by ſituation, but unacquainted how that is to be done, 


or in what manner the wings can be ſupported, he ſhould then get infor- 


mation whether there is any river by which the camp may be covered, 


whether this river can be paſſed eaſily, and what is the nature of its banks. 


In order to avoid the errors into which a general may be drawn by 


maps, the ſafeſt method is to apply to the inhabitants of the country, 
and go over it with the moſt intelligent of them, and tem every ob- 
ſtacle, however trifling it may appear. 


For marching with greater ſecurity, a general ought to form a company 
of guides of the peaſants, be aſſured of their fidelity, and attach them to 


him by all poſſible methods, particularly by unbounded liberality. It is 


by money only that truſty ſpies and faithful guides can be ſecured; the 
| latter 
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latter are leſs expenſive, but full as neceſſary as the former. Parſimony 
ſhould be avoided in war; for, as Vigetius “ obſerves, money ſhould never 
be ſpared, when expence is neceſſary to ſecure . poſſeſſion. In propor- 
tion as an army advances into a country, great care muſt be taken to 
change the guides. 

The command of this company ſhould be given to an intelligent 
man, who ſhould be perfectly acquainted with every thing relating to 
the country, and who ſhould alſo be fully able to anſwer any objections 
ſtarted by the general or officer that accompanies him. This company of 
guides will be capable of informing the general of whatever may have 
eſcaped his obſervation ; of directing him in his inquiries, by which 
means his diſcoveries will always be to be depended upon. By this man- 
ner of proceeding, neither will the poſition, or the diſtance of one place 
from another, nor the ſituation of any particular city, town, or village, 
nor any circumſtance be unknown to a general who joins their informa- 
tion to what he himſelf already knows: he will be informed of all the 
pathways, of the different roads leading into the country, and what num- 
ber of them terminate at the fame point; he will judge what number 
of men, either horſe or foot, can march abreaſt, whether the enemy can 
prevent his purſuing his intended route, by taking the field, and to what 
diſtance he will be able to march in ſafety. | 

The general ſhould ſend out detachments along with ſome of theſe 
guides to examine the ſtreams which croſs the country, whether or no 
their mouths are at a diſtance, into what river they empty themſelves, 
from whence they take their ſource, whether they may be eaſily forded, 
if their banks are ſteep or ſloping, marſhy or covered with buſhes; other 
detachments ſhould be employed in examining the woods, in order to 


find out whether troops can paſs through them, or not. 


* Book III. Ch. 1. Art. 3. 
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A general. ought himſelf to examine in into the trüth of the report made 
to him by theſe finall detachments, or r ſend « out others 1 more conſiderable, 


1900 


under the command. of f general ——— however certain a general may 


be of the idelity of his ſpies and guid es, yet he ould not always rely 
upon their reports: miſtruſt, which i in general is 1s accounted a vice, _— 


almoſt be eſteemed a virtue in the buſineſs of war. 

Furniſhed with theſe lights, a general « can allot the eaſieſt road to the 
| artillery and baggage, the ſhorteſt to the infantry, and longeſt” to the ca- 
valry: he can at once judge from the nature of the ground, into how 
many. columns the army can be divided, in order to expedite the march, 
and What diſpoſitions will be n for the columns with 1 to 
the enemy's poſition. 

By the knowledge of the country, a general i is informed of what camps the 
enginy doth, or can occupy, and of thoſe neceſſary to be taken to oppoſe his 
deſigns ; ; whether the enemy's detachments can eaſily approach, or how he 
can himſelf advance towards him, without being diſcovered; if there is fo- 
rage inthe neighbourhood of the enemy's camp, or whether he is.obliged to 
draw it from a diſtance; where he hath fixed his magazines, and whether 
an attempt to carry them off i is practicable or not; in what manner his 
quarters are diſpoſed, and which of them is moſt expoſed ; what diſtance 
there is between himſelf and the enemy; where the enemy hath eſta- 
| bliſhed poſts, and which 2 22 are, that mtif ought to 18 with 
to o the 1 ; which 3 is the propereſt road for the detachments and the 
patroles to keep, i in order to gain intelligence; and laſtly, with what de- 
gree of caſe the enemy can attack the army on its march, and whether in 
front or f flank. This knowledge i is eſſential to a general i in every kind of 
country; but i in a woody or mountainous country, it would become more 
particularly dangerous, and even impoſſible for him to march an army, if 
unacquainted with it. NE 


AKT, N 5 

By the maps, a general will know what nn be foreſts in a country ; 
but if he does not endeayour to get a more particular information, he will 
be unacquainted with the nature of them ; ; whether they are bogꝝy. 
ſmooth, or rugged, and, conſequently, whether it be poſſible f for the SEO, 
artillery, and baggage, to paſs through them. 9 
In 1702, the duke of Burgundy “, being defirous to attack the enemy 
who were behind Cleves, but not being perfectly acquainted with the fo- 
reſt in his front, he detached the marquis d'Alegre with five hundred gre- 
nadiers, and eight hundred horſe, to ſee if it was not poſſible to find ſome 
paſſage through it. M. d'Alegre met with a defile which was occupied 
by the enemy: he attacked and forced it; but being advanced beyond 
it, found it was not poſſible to proceed further, by reaſon of the great 
number of defiles that ſucceeded to each other; he thereupon turned 
back, ſent, and had another paſſage ſurveyed, where there were found 
ſtill greater obſtacles. He gave an account of this to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, not chooſing to miſs the opportunity of attacking the enemy, 
ſent him out again with a larger detachment, that he might examine 
whether, by keeping along the fide of the foreſt, it would not be practi- 
cable for him to march up to them by way of the heaths of Mook, on the 
ſide of Grave and Nimeguen. The marquis Alegre diſcovered : a defile 
which led to theſe heaths : he took poſſeſſion of i it, and Kat notice there- 
of to the duke of Burgundy, who ordered the army to advance, obliged 
the enemy to ſend their infantry into Nimeguen, and cannonaded their 
: cavalry which had taken poſt on the glacis, but were unable to maintain 
it; and the conſequence was, that the enemy ſuſtained a great r in 
men, artillery, waggons, and baggage. 
This example tends to prove, that maps are not always to be relied on. 
1 There can be no reaſon to doubt that the duke of Burgundy was fur- 


Relation de la journte de Nimeguen, tit du Mercure galant, 


niſhed 
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niſhed with the moſt exact: but yet it is probable that he might not have 
ſucceeded in this enterprize, if he had neglected ſending M. d Alegre to 
ſurvey the paſſes, and examine two, before he . to that 0 
which he marched. 

The following is a general rule: That it is upon the ground, and not 
upon maps, that the roads through which an army is to march, muſt 
be examined, as well as the fituation of places where camps are to be 
fixed, and fields of battle choſen. An army ſhould never move before 
ways are opened for every column : with regard to a detachment it is dif- 
ferent, as there may circumſtances ariſe, which will prevent the general 
from foreſeeing what road it may take. The command of a detachment 


ſhould always be given to an intelligent officer, and one who has made 
his buſineſs his only ſtudy ; who hath been particularly careful to acquire 
a knowledge of the country, and of whoſe genius the general ſhould en- 
tertain no doubt. A particular choice ſtirs up emulation in young men, 

and induces them to exert their utmoſt endeavours to deſerve ſo diſtin- 


guiſhing a mark of approbation. 

Into how many miſtakes have even the ene at fallen, by 
not being thoroughly acquainted with a country, and by ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be guided by general notions? M. de Feuquieres cites wy 
examples of great enterprizes which have miſcarried by it. 

Toward the end of the year 1673, when a conſiderable body of infan- 
try, with only few cavalry, was on its return from Holland, under the con- 
duct of M. de Luxemburg, the prince of Orange having aſſembled the 
whole force of the Dutch and the Spaniards (under his command) came 
upon the Maeſe, with an intention to fight M. de Luxemburg between 
Maeſtricht and Charleroy. This march made it neceſſary for the court to ſend 
an order to M. de Schomberg to aſſemble all the cavalry that were in Hainault 


and Flanders, and immediately join M. de Luxemburg, who was greatly in- 
ferior 


ART OF WAR. "oY 
ferior to the prince of Orange in cavalry. The prince's aim then 
ſhould have been to prevent the two generals from joining, and to have 


fought one or other of them, before their junction. The prince's being 
unacquainted with the country, made him miſtake for real, the feints 


made by M. de Luxemburg, whilſt: he was upon the river Ourte ; as if 


his intention was to march by way of the Condros and the Ardennes, in 
order to gain Sedan and the Mezuris. The prince of Orange drew near 
Huy and Namur; and, by that means, was at ſuch a diſtance from the 
high road, that M. de Schomberg had an opportunity of advancing with 
his cavalry to Tongres; at the ſame time that M. de Luxemburg, by a 
forced.march, paſſed the Maeſe at Maeſtricht, and arrived at Tongres, 
where the junction of the two atmies was effected without any accident. 
If the prince of Orange had made only two reflections upon the na- 
ture of the country, he would have avoided the miſtake! he fell into; the 
firſt of which is, that ſcarcely any body can be ignorant that the Condros 
and the Ardennes are ſterile and 'mountainous countries; from whence it 
is evident, that M. de Luxemburg could not have ſubſiſted his army, eſpe- 
cially in the month of December: the roads in thoſe parts, very bad in 
the ſummer, are almoſt impaſſable during the winter; conſequently the 
carriages could not have paſſed but with the utmoſt difficulty. 
The ſecond reflection is, that, if M. de Luxemburg had actually de- 
ſigned to paſs through the Ardennes, why did M. de Schomberg advance 
towards Tongres, and ſo expoſe himſelf to the danger of being beaten, 
without a poſſibility of receiving help from M. de Luxemburg, wWwho was 
on the other ſide of the Maeſe ? If the prince of Orange had had a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country, through which M. de Luxemburg pre- 
tended he would paſs, he would ſoon have perceived that it was only to 


throw him into a perplexing uncertainty, with regard to the road which 


the enemy's general ſhould naturally take: in a word, he would not have. 
remained a moment in doubt on the part he had to act. 
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By this, then, it appears, that the prince ones to have continued on 
the fide of Liege; by which poſition he would have ſtopped M. de Schom- 
; berg, who would have fearcely-dared to advance to Tongres, nor would 
M. de Luxemburg have attempted the paſſage of the Maeſe at Maeſtricht : 
by this means, the junction would have been prevented; or, if either of 
the two armies had advanced, the prince could have attacked and beaten 
it ; neither would it have been in the power of the other to have aſſiſted it. 
It is certain, that a thorough knowledge of the country would have in- 


duced the prince of Orange to have remained on the other fide of Liege ; 
by which poſition the junction of M. de Schomberg and M. de Luxem- 
burg would have been impoſſible: this laſt would then have been, in a 
manner, compelled to continue his march by the Condros and the Ar- 


dennes; and the prince of Orange, without loſing a man of his own ar- 
my, would have made M. de Luxemburg loſe a great number of his, who 
would have been unable to have refiſted both hunger and cold: by this 
conduct, he would have acquired ſuch glory, as would perhaps have 
cauſed him to forget his paſt misfortunes. 
Antiquity hath furniſhed many examples of generals who have fallen 


into like miſtakes, by involving themſelves in countries with which 
they were unacquainted. When Cambyſes * was at Thebes, he diſpatch- 
ed fifty thouſand men, who were to march over dry and burning deſerts, 
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| againſt the Ethiopians ; the army had ſcarcely entered them before a 
5 furious wind aroſe, and buried it entirely in the ſands. The ſame prince, 
i when he marched againſt the Ethiopians, engaged himſelf in barren coun- 
tries ; the conſequence of which was, that his ſoldiers, after having ſub- 
fiſted upon the beaſts of burden, were reduced to the neceſſity of devour- 
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ing one another. Hannibal +, who well knew how to profit by the miſ- I 
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| the "EE who did not take proper care to avoid the diſadvantageous 
| poſitions he drew them into. 


With this company of guides, and a an ed Wen of the country, 


a general will be enabled to undertake an enterpriae, that another with 


double the number of troops durſt not think .of attempting. Theſe 
precautions will furniſh him with ſtratagems, oftentimes more effica- 
cious than force and courage : under the appearance of flight, a general 
will often get poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, and decoy. the. _y 
into one, that may prove his undoing. | 


If M. de Turenne had not been perfectly e with Alſace, and 


che avenues of the mountains of Vauge, which open there, he would never 
have ſucceeded in 1675, when he undertook, with four or ſive and twenty 
thouſand men, to drive out the emperor's army, which was ſixty thouſand 


ſtrong, and which had already taken up. its quarters in that ptovince. 

It bath frequently happened, and will continue to do ſo, that a general 
who knows how to take advantage of the knowledge of the country, 
although inferior in point of force, may change a defenſive, into an 


offenſive war. In 1671, M. de Crequi, who began the campaign on 


the defenſive, ended it with obliging the duke of Lorrain to paſs the 
Rhine: that prince diſperſed his army, and then M. de * formed 
the ſiege of Fribourg. | | | 
The knowledge of a country is ſtill more effential in retreats : there 
is more art and more precaution, required in a retreat, than in any other 
action; that operation is the concluſion of all preceding ones. If 
a general, obliged to retreat precipitately, hath: but. a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of the country, how will he be able to reaſſemble his troops, re- 
eſtabliſh order, or march with any degree of ſecurity ?- After the battle 
and taking of Agrigentum *, while the Romans till celebrated their vic- 
* Tit. Liv. 
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10 AN ESS AY ON TH E 
tory by feſtivities, Hannibal, ſhut up in the place, from whence there was 
no apparent likelihood of his eſcaping, nevertheleſs contrived to get out 
with his troops, and retreated with ſuch order and expedition during the 
night, that the Romans could not afterwards come up with him. 4 

| Xenophon' retreat with the ten thouſand Greeks, is one of the moſt 
uſeful leſſons a commander can ſtudy : in that undertaking were united 
the virtues of a conſummate general, and the moſt intrepid courage 
of : a ſoldier ; and in particular it exhibits the moſt profound knowledge 
of the country. The hiſtory of that retreat, written by the general, 
preſents an example of the greateſt precautions. That young Athe- 
nian, conducting his troops through roads covered ſix feet deep with 
ſnow, gathering freſh intelligence at every place he came to, ſhews the 
danger of being guided by received notions taken from maps. The 
march and paſſage of the Alps by Hannibal, ſhews in what manner a 
general may be guilty of negligence, eſpecially when he carries a war 
into a cold mountainous country, covered with wood or marſhes. 

M. Belleiſle, following the example of the Greek general, under- 
took, in the month of December 1742, to withdraw the French army 
from Prague, where it was at that time ſhut up, and to march over the 
_ enemy's country through a road of thirty- eight leagues, covered with ice, 
and over mountains whoſe precipices were concealed under the ſnow, 
| having, beſides, an army of between eighteen and twenty thouſand men, 
under the command of prince Lobkowitz, to fight with. It ſhall 
ſuffice to recapitulate in few words the circumſtances of this retreat, 
which deſerves to be written by Xenophon himſelf. 
MN. Belleiſle having received intelligence, that prince Lobkowitz was 
| detached from the grand duke's army, in order to come, and ſhut up 
the army ſill cloſer in Prague, quitted his quarters, where he had 
formed a camp to preſerve the openings which lead to the Elbe. Whilſt 


he 
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he was buſy in collecting forage, and putting bis army into a condition 


of acting, after M. de Lobkowitz ſhould be recalled by prince Charles 


of Lorrain, that general came and encamped within four leagues of 


Prague, with an army of twenty thouſand effective men, to which was 


added fix thouſand hunters, or militia of Moravia. 

M. Belleiſle formed the reſolution of quitting Prague, and made the 
beſt preparations for it, without letting his deſign be known, which he 
concealed with great care from his own army, as well as from that of the 
enemy. He cauſed the roads which lead from Prague to Egra to be 
ſurveyed; and finding only two, and thoſe very well known to the enemy, 


he then ſent out ſpies to diſcover a third: at length he made his retreat 


without noiſe ; and in the night, between the 16th and 17th, he ſet out, 


cauſing his army to march in two columns, appointing its rendezvous at 
three parts of the city, where he arrived the 17th at day-break with 


eleven thouſand foot, and eleven thouſand horſe, huſſars and dragoons, 
thirty pieces of cannon, with waggons of ammunition and proviſion. | 
It was thirty-ſix hours after its departure, before prince Lobkowitz 
knew any thing of the retreat of the French army, and even then his 
firſt intelligence of it was brought to him by twenty cuiraſſiers, who had 
been taken in their quarters by the advanced-guard of the army; and the 
whole regiment would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it not been for a 
thick fog which facilitated their eſcape : theſe cuiraſſiers were ſent by 


M. Belleiſle to prince Lobkowitz by a trumpet. 


As the country was very open, and there was alſo a plain of about 
fourteen leagues to croſs, and the enemy had above eight thouſand horſe, 


M. Belleiſle divided his army into five diviſions; a diſpoſition the moſt 
ſuited to that country, and by which the army was alſo in a condition 


of making a ſtrong head in the front, rear, and length of the column. 


1 AN ESSAY ON THE 


The army, on its depatture from Tuchlowitz, was harraſſed by ſome 


huſſars and Croats, ſuſtained by twelve ſquadrons af cuiraſſiers: the 
fire of the grenadiers, who were poſted behind the waggons and cannon.. 
obliged, the enemy to retire in diſorder; the center was attacked the 
ſame day, but with no better ſucceſs ; they alſo. preſented themſelves 
before the advanced-guard to as little purpoſe. Theſe ſkirmiſhes ſeryed. 
only to prolong the march. 

The enemy had, before-hand, broke down all the bridges which were 
upon. the road on the left, not n the nr could take to the 
right, as it did. 1 F 

In order for the better deceiving them, M. Belleiſle cauſed the artil- 
lery and ſome brigades to halt at Jecknitz ; from which circumſtance, 
they might imagine, he would continue his way towards Pilſen ; but as 
ſoon as it was night he turned off towards Steben. 


where never any army had paſſed before, and, after four and twenty hours 


march, cantoned his troops: in the ſuburbs of Luditz: he was obliged 


to drag his artillery over frozen fens, round a mountain, inacceſſible by 


reaſon of the ice, with which it was covered; he arrived at the entrance 
of the foreſt that covers the mountains of Konigſwart, from whence: 


he deſcended by precipices, which would have been impaſſable had it not 
been for the ſnow that leſſened the ſteepneſs of them. 


At length, on the 27th, he cantoned all the infantry betwixt the rivers 


of Egra and Vanheim, and the cavalry on the oppoſite fide of the river 
of Egra. 


Marſhal 


As it was at this place that the mountains and ſtreights en he 
altered his diſpoſition, ſent off his cavalry to Egra, and only kept with 
him a patty oh-arabinbers, all the huſſars and dragoons; and, at one 
o'clock. in the morning Heiput his army again upon the march, left the 
great road about a league, tc to the left acroſs the ſteep mountains, 


ART OF WAR. 1 
Marſhal Belleiſle, wonderful in his retreat, but yet more ſo in the pre - 
eautions he took to miſlead the enemy with regard to his real intentions, 
ſhows, by his conduct, that a general ought to compare each circum - 
tance, foreſee every thing, and that he ſhould, above all, have a ho- 
rough knowledge of the country; à preſence of mind that nothing can 
diſconcert, and a firmneſs of ſoul that will remain unſhaken amidſt the 
moſt apparent dangers: 

In a march thus ſevere, he loſt no more FO aer or eight hundred 
men, and fifteen officers who were not able to follow; as for thoſe who 
were frozen with the cold, they died; and the others, with whom mar- 
ſhal Belleifle left paſſports, were ſent to "wo enemy by a Wah as pri- 
= of war. | 

his general left but four — men in Prague, the i part 
| Wi, ſick, or on the recovery. M. de Chevert, to whom he entruſted 
the command of thoſe troops, by his firmneſs and conduct, N of 
admiration, obtained a moſt honourable capitulation. 

The knowledge of a country is as neceſſary for a private officer, as 
for the commander in chief, becauſe he is to execute in part, what the 
general performs with all the troops. When an officer, to whoſe con- 
duct an expedition is intruſted, joins this knowledge, one of the chief 
branches of military ſcience, to practice and experience, he will, with ſo 
much the greater eaſe, comprehend and execute the general's intention 
and plan; and he will be alſo enabled to takę the propereſt meaſures for 
ſucceſs : if, on the contrary, he begins a march, without being acquainted 
with the country, his mind miſgiving him, will encreaſe the danger, by 
the very means he takes to avoid it: he will ſuppoſe it in places, where 
there is nothing to be feared, and often fall into it where he was leaſt ap- 
prehenſive of it. Thus prepoſſeſſed, he will always remain undetermined, 


and by this prepoſſeſſion his attention will be taken off from many things 
of 
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of the greateſt i importance : ſuppoſe Him ab Prabe os poſſible,” and and His in- 
wor 1 ++ Lak” 4 


tention to execute the orders given him — good, he will bf courſe 
be draws into miſtakes by his over-care to avoid them. 


Gs, "To rely u upon fe fortune on theſe occaſions! is but a poor refource; it is to 
his conduct that an officer owes his ſacceſs, that which is vulgarly called 
good luck being in reality no other than the effect of ſtudy, and the moſt 


conſummate knowledge. 


The general who commands in the cantonments and winter-quarters, 
and each officer who commands a particular quarter, will never be able 
to take proper meaſures if they are unacquainted with the country : they 
will be unable to preſerve a proper ſtrength when ſeparated, or to aſſemble 
without difficulty on the firſt order; and for want of knowing the poſts 
which it is proper to guard, they will occupy ſuch as are unneceflary, and 
leave thoſe defenceleſs that are moſt liable to be attacked; the troops will 
be greatly fatigued by encreaſing the number of poſts without occaſion, 
by ſuperfluous or too numerous detachments or patroles. In a word, 
whatever precautions are taken within, the quarters will never be in ſe- 
curity, if the country round about them is not perfectly known. | 
9 Unleſs a general demolithes thoſe bridges, which from their diſtance 
he cannot guard, if he neglects getting poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, occu- 
pying the country that is between him and the enemy with detachments, 
and cutting off all communication with the enemy and his camp, he will 
be liable to be ſurpriſed i in it. A general ſhould always know whether 
there are any rivers between his camp, his quarters, and the enemy 83 ; 
he ſhould conſtantly have detachments upon thoſe rivers, to prevent the 
enemy f from repairing the bridges, or paſſing the fords; he ſhould cauſe 
the woods to be carefully ſcoured; he ſhould occupy the avenues and the 
defles, and know at what place the roads begin, and where they meet; 3 
if any of theſe precautions are neglected, a general can never remain quiet, 


but will always lie open to ſome ſurpriſe. 
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In ſhort, whether it be in the operations of the field, or in che eſta- 
bliſhment of the cantonments and quarters, an officer can never ſhew 
too much attention in acquiring the knowledge of a country. Without 
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this knowledge, it is almoſt impoſſible for a general not to commit errors, 


by which not only his own deſigns will be deſtroyed, but vnerpecded 
g be procured to the enemy. 


CHAP, II. 


TIES. 


of the Preparations before taking the Field, and the March 


of an Army on leaving i its Quarters to go into Cantoniments.” 

H E time for an army to come out of winter- quarters, is always re- 

Aulated by the plan which the general has formed for the enſuing 
pres ol It leaves them very carly, when they are at a diſtance from 
the country where the war is to be carried on ;. but later, if, by their ſitu- 
ation, the operations of the campaign can be commenced, after having made 
two or three marches ; but whether by the ſituation of the quarters, the 
army is enabled to enter immediately on the campaign, or whether it 
muſt be firſt of all cantoned, the magazines ſhould be ſo ſituated as to be 


always within reach, eſpecially in that early ſeaſon of the year, when 
there can be no forage. upon the ground, and conſequently the cavalry 


muſt be ſubſiſted out of the magazines. The magazines ought to be diſ- 


tributed about in different parts, that the troops may have leſs way to go 


for their forage. The general i is to iſſue his orders to the intendant of 


the army, for whatever regards che magazines, and to mark thoſe 


places to him where he would have them eſtabliſhed; and, for the greater | 
ſecurity of theſe places, t there muſt be troops poſted i in them, the roads. 
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ſhould be good, and the — eee means 
the conyoys will arrive in ſafety. rg waits | 

The diſtribution of the magazines ſhould bs n oy thi -movye- 
4 ente which the genetal foreſees tho army will make on leaving its quar- 
ters, ſuppoſing it leaves them when there is only dry frage; but if the 
army is in an enemy's country, and there is forage upon the ground, it is 
certainly better to reſerve the magazines entire, by which not only great 


trouble will be ayoided in tranſporting the forage, but alſo a great expence 
ſaved to the government. | 

Of what nature ſoever the country may be (an enemy's country is ſup- 
poſed) it ſhould be foraged in front, as much as poſſible, in order to re- 
ſerye that which is in the rear, that, when the campaign is over, it may 
be found laid up in the barns: if this precaution is not attended to, the 
army will be deſtitute of forage at its return, and will of courſe be obliged 
to draw it from home, and conſume thoſe magazines which were before 
ſpared ; conſequently there will be nothing ſaved, the expence will only 
have been deferred, but it will be increaſed, by tranſporting the _ 


From the magazines to the army. 


The forming of the magazines ſhould never be delayed till che time 
fot opehing the campaign approaches. The intendant, purſuant to the 
general's order, ſhould lay in the proviſions during the winter, and diſ- 
tribute them in the frontier towns, by which means they can eaſily be 
tranſported to whatever place the general ſhall order. By theſe precau- 
tions, the general will not only avoid the inconveniency of being obliged 
to wait till there is forage upon the ground, but he will alfo be enabled 
to be the firſt in the field. The reader may ſte M. de Montecuculli's * 
obſervations upon diſtributing and * che magazines of ammunition 
and fubnltence. 3 | NE INN 
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ART OFF WAR. ' 17 
The ſame precautions ſhould alſo be taken with reſpect to the artil- 


lery; whether for that wanted for a fiege, if it is intended to open the 


campaign by that operation; or whether for that which is neceſſary in 
the courſe of a campaign, it ſhould be aſſembled upon the glacis of the 
frontier towns, or rather upon that of the conquered places : the more 
it is within reach of m joining, * — the operations will be 
commenced. | 

From prudence in the execution of theſe diſpoſitions, as well for the 
magazines, and for the artillery, as for every thing that is neceſſary to an 
army, it follows, that a general hath often formed a fiege, or at leaſt in- 
veſted a place, and completed his lines of circumvallation, before the enemy 
could be in a condition of coming out of his quarters : he will likewiſe 
have made many marches, and will have poſſeſſed himſelf of advantageous 
poſts, without the enemy having it in his power to oppoſe him. | 

The ſucceſs of the general's defigns is aſcertained by his own forecaſt, 
and the diſpatch with which his orders are executed ; negligence and 


ſloth are always productive of miſcarriages. 


Here would be the proper place to point out the order which an army 
ſhould obſerve in its march to inveſt a town, and tomention the precautions 
neceſſary to be taken for doing it with ſecurity ; but this would be only 
repeating what has been already faid by the marſhal de Vauban, with re- 
gard to this grand operation. What could be ſaid here would not, in the 
leaſt, add to the depth and wiſdom of his inſtructions : the reader is 
therefore referred to the writings of that great man, as this branch of 
military ſcience doth not fall within the deſign of this work. | 

A general ſhould obſerve that, in order to make an army come out of 
its quarters, and cauſe it to be cantoned within a march of the country 


where he deſigns to commence the operations, he muſt make all the 


troops leave their quarters together ; aſſemble them in many bodies, in 
Vor. I. D dif- 
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different frontier towns; proportion the marching days to the diſtance of 
pat rn and the rendezvous that ſhall have been appointed for them, 
that they may arrive on the day appointed, and that from thence they 
may march in a body to the place where they are to canton. 

All the bodies march either in the number of columns that the ſitua- 
tion of the country will allow, and arrive at the cantonment together, 
or elſe they march ſeparately, and arrive on different days : but in either 
of theſe caſes, the cantonments for each regiment ought to have been 
marked out, and, if poſſible, forage for at leaſt three or four days diſtri- 
buted to each quarter. 

In the marching-orders which are ſent to each commander, the Gtuation 
and name of the place where each regiment is to canton, ſhould be care- 
fully expreſſed ; whether on the right, the left, or in the center: the 
diſcipline-to be there obſerved, the place where to go and receive orders, 
and that where to receive forage, ſhould alſo be particularly ſpecified. 

Troops, when upon a march, ſhould always obſerve the moſt exact 
diſcipline ; and never be ſuffered to advance, but in the ſame order, and 


with the fame precaution, as if they were in danger of being moleſted or 


attacked. 

Whenever an army is cantoned, it is generally in an enemy's country; 
therefore, for the greater ſecurity of the cantonments, there ſhould at 
leaſt be one place that may ſerve for a ſupport. In 1746, Bruſſels was 
the center of the cantonments of M. Saxe's army. In 1747, his quar- 
ters were ſuſtained by Anvers on the left, Malines and Louvain ſupported 
the center, and Namur the right. If no place of this fort can be found, 


the army muſt then march out together and encamp, inſtead of going 


into cantonments. 
As the cantonments are properly nothing more FO a n 5 


where the troops are to remain till the ſeaſon permits them to take the 
ä field, 
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geld, ' till the proper quantity of forape is collected, or till the neceſſary 
preparations for the intended operations are completed ; they ſhould ne- 
ceffarily be more connected than the winter-quarters. But as ſoon'as the 
weather permits, and all the 'neceffary preparations, which ſhould have 
been forwarded during the winter, are finiſhed, there is then no time to 
be loſt; for an army will always find its advantage in encamping early; 
getting the ſtart of the enemy as much as it poſlibly can, and be- 
ginning the campaign, no matter by what operations, defore the TE 
can have time to aſſemble. 


The greateſt generals detain fee chai adhered to \-this 
rule; and, in our times, it hath always been followed by marſhal Saxe. 
The cantonment of his army under Bruſſels in 1746, and the famous 
march he made in 1748, to inveſt Maeſtricht, on leaving his quarters, 
are examples which ought to ſerve as models; but in all theſe caſes, the 
varying of circumſtances muſt be attended to. | 

It is undoubtedly true, that an army commanded by one cw; and 
who only receives orders from his own ſovereign, ought to be in a con- 
dition of taking the field much earlier than a combined army; every 
different nation of which hath a ſeparate commander, who is obliged to 
follow whatever inſtructions he receives, and which often tend more to 
his ſovereign's own perſonal intereſt than to the general goou. 
If any particular column, upon the march, preſents its flank to any 
of the enemy's towns, although it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for every co- 
luma to obſerve all poſſible ordet and diſcipline on the march, yet this 
column is more particularly obliged to it; neceſſity makes it become a 
duty. But that it ſhould not be too much expoſed, ſome huſſars ought 
to be appointed to march upon its flank, who ſhould alſo be ordered. to 
advance till they come within ſight of thoſe towns.” This column, whether 
conſiſting of infantry or cavalry, muſt detach ſome troops to ſuſtain the 
| D 2 huſſars, 
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huffars, in caſe they ſhould be attacked and fepulſed. By poſting: theſe - - 


detachments upon the flank, the enemy will be . at a diſtance. from 


the column, and the huſſars will be alſo ſuſtained. 1 10 Tai 
In a'word, every meaſure that ſhall appear eee diſpoſition U 


of the army on leaving its quarters, either to go into cantonments or to en- 
camp; ought to have been provided for, and laid down with-ſuch exact - 


neſs, that there ſhall remain no obſtacle to 2 the army's. OTE 


in a very few days. Pa n 22 1%” 
The like attention is alſo requiſite for the i the nn 


gons for the infantry, and the waggons for the proviſions; the magazines 


of forage, as well as for every equipage that is neceſſary for a campaign, 
ſo that they may be able to march on the earlieſt notice; and the general 
ſhould alſo be well aſſured that, before the army quits its cantonments, 
it ſhall be in a condition of entering the enemy's country, completely 
furniſhed with every thing neceſſary, both for ſubſiſtence and action. 


CHAP. III. 
The March of an Army in an open Country. 


F, according to the obſervation of Vegetius, an army is in a more 
1 dangerous ſituation upon a march than when it is drawn up in order 
of battle, becauſe a ſoldier, not ſeein g his enemy, is not ſo much upon 
his guard, chere is conſequently a greater degree of precaution required i in 
a general, that he may not be ſurpriſed by an unexpected attack, or fall 


into ambuſcades, the likelihood of which ſhould —_ make him pro- 


coed with caution. _ 


It is upon a thorough knowledge of the' country which is the ſeat. 


of war, that a general ſhould direct the march of armies ; that he ſhould 
con- 
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concert the meaſures. for conducting them in ſafety ; and that he will be 4 
enabled to foreſee the enemy's motionnasgs ——˙2ĩ 
There are but three ſorts of-counteies which may become the theatre of 
war, an open country divided by rivers, a yyoody, or a mountainous one; 
the diſpoſitions for a march muſt be varied as the ſituations of places are difſꝰ }. 
ferent. Altho the face of an open country is ſometimes. interrupted by woods 
or hollows, there are nevertheleſs; fewer. precautions neceſſary, becauſe it 
expoſes, or at leaſt does not greatly conceal, the enemy's manœuvres from 
the general: ima mountainous country the danger becomes more. confi» | 
derable, becauſe thoſe very obſtacles which ſerye to impede the progreſs of 
an army may prove ſo many reſources to the enemy, who can march with- a . 
out being ſeen, and lay ſnares at almoſt every ſtep they take. 
When an army is in an open country, the general may take whatever 
road he thinks moſt convenient, without being under a neceſſity of keep- 
ing the beaten road. If he chuſes to march, acroſs the country, it may, 
be done by cutting down the hedges, filling up the ditches, levelling the 
ridges, and filling up the hollow-ways, thereby rendering their aſcent or 
deſcent eaſy, and by building bridges over the ſtreams and rivulets which 
divide the country ; but nevertheleſs it is very imprudent for a general to 
ſuppoſe himſelf entirely free from danger upon a march, for the conſe- 
quences of ſelf- ſecurity are generally fatal: the effects of negligence in any 
military operation are pernicious, but more particularly ſo upon a march; 
and although a general ſhould never fear his enemy when i in preſence | of © 


him, he ſhould nevertheleſs always apprehend the worſt from him, when | 
he is out of his ſight. 
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The number of columns in which an army can march in an open dhe 
try is arbitrary, whilſt it is adyancing and the enemy at too great a a diſtance 
to attack or annoy it upon its march. But if, on the contrary, the 21 2 
is near at hand, . there is a poſſibility of his attacking the army, it it 

mould 
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ſhould then be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, as to form in order of battle 
in a very ſhort time, and to'be 5 to take a favourable SANE 
upon the firſt ſignal. ki 95 4 

The ill ſucceſs of the French at the battle of Ramillies may perhaps be 
in fome meaſure attributed to the neglect of this precaution, as it is cer- 
tain that the French general preſerved his original — notwithſtand- 
ing the duke of Marlborough changed his. 

lf the army preſents its flank to the enemy, the diſpoſitions, without 
conſidering the probability of its being attacked, ſhould be changed ; for 
an army upon a march ought to be always prepared againſt any accident 
that may happen. 

A general ſhould never cauſe an army to move without haviog pre- 
viouſly conſidered and examined the intended march of it, nor withouta tho- 
rough knowledge of theenemy's poſition and where he is, or without know- 
ing particularly the ground intended to encamp on. An army ought never 
to move but with ſome deſign, either to ſeize on ſome advantageous poſt, 
to prevent an intended march of the enemy's, to draw him into a diſad- 
vantageous ſituation, to deprive him of ſubſiſtence, or to procure. ſome 
for itſelf. 

This maxim being eſtabliſhed, let it be ſuppoſed that a general would 
cauſe his army to march, and the enemy's diſtance to be alſo ſuch as to ſecure 
him from any danger of attacks; the general hath it in his power to open 
four, fix, or eight roads, in proportion to the number of the troops under 
his command]; for the more the number of columns, the leſs is the body 
of troops contained in each: conſequently there will be leſs confuſion, and 


the ſooner will the army arrive at its deſtined camp. 
The general having nothing to fear from the enemy, who, as hath been 

uſt ſuppoſed, is at a diſtance, orders the army to march in fix columns ; 'it 
feems probable he would cauſe it to be executed by the following diſpo- 


ſitions, 
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ART OF WAR... 23 
ſitions, of which however only a general idea can be formed, the whole 
being dependent upon particular circumſtances. ISS 
Before the march is planned, and the number of columns determined 
upon in which the army is to march, notwithſtanding the general is 
acquainted with the country, he ſhould ſend out a detachment ſome days 
before, to reconnoitre the intended route of the army, as well as the 
camp it is to occupy. This detachment is to be commanded by the of- 
ficers of the day appointed for its ſetting out : they muſt have ſtaff-officers 
and guides with them, to conductand to inform them of the nature of 
whatever may prove an obſtacle, of the places where the roads begin , 
and thoſe where they terminate ; they ſhould alſo have labourers with 
them, to mend the ways, enlarge the roads, and make new ones, if neceſ- 
fary ; to cut down the hedges, fill up the ditches, level the ridges of the 
hollows, and build or repair bridges. | | 

When the general commanding this detachment is ready to enter the 
different ways through which the army is to follow, he will divide his de- 
tachment into as many ſeparate bodies as the army is to be divided into upon 
its march; if into four, the major- general takes the command of one, the 
brigadier of another, the colonel of the third, and himſelf will remain at 
the head of the fourth. This diviſion being thus made, he will diſtribute : 
ſtaff-officers, guides, and labourers to each detachment, with orders to 
meet again at the ſame place from whence they ſeparated. 

Each of theſe detachments ſhould adyance to the extremities. of the 
woods, if they meet with any, and of the roads leading to the camp in- 
tended to be occupied; the commanding and ſtaff-officers will then ad- 
vance with an eſcort to reconnoitre its fituation,. and will leave part of 


their men in ambuſcade i in the woods, or concealed behind ſome heights, 
or in ſome hollows. The knowledge of the ſituation of the camp being 


attained, | h detachment will return by the road it came; but firſt, the 
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ral of the roads they have paſſed, what diſcoveries. they have made, and, 
in ſhoxt, will give him a particular detail. of every thing they have 
met with on their way, whether woods, villages, hollows, bridges, and 
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commanding, officer. of each detachment, will make a report to the gene- 


of every thing they have done to render the road eaſy for the column that 


is to paſs through it. This detachment; being aſſembled at the place ap- 


pointed for meeting, will take the road to the camp, where being arrived, 
the wee eee will make his report to the commander in chief of 
the army. | | | 
- With, theſe. precautions the army may not hy Wa in ſafety but 
the roads alſo, for every column, having been reconnoitred and repaired, no 
accident. can happen to retard the march of the army. ' * 


Ihe general muſt take care to have detachments of buſes; or yl 


ptr in the front and upon the flanks, to obſerve and clear the march 
of the army; neither ſhould a general ſuppoſe himſelf to be in an entire 


ſecurity from the diſtance of the enemy: but whilſt he ſees all clear before 
him, it would ſhew great weakneſs for him to be apprehenſive. of a ſur- 
prize, eſpecially when every neceſſary precaution for ayoiding it hath been 


taken. It is certainly a mark of prudence to take precautions; but mul- 

tiplying them without cauſe is an undoubted ſign of fear and anxiety. 
It is proper to make the army march, as near as poſſible, in the fame | 
order in which it is to encamp ; by which means the troops may enter 


the camp without confuſion. The army being ſuppoſed to march in fix 
columns, the infantry will form three, the artillery and baggage. the 
fourth ; the cavalry, with the remainder of the corps of huſſars that are 
not. detached, and the dragoons, the two laſt upon the flanks ; ſo that 
the army, on its march, will be in the following diſpoſition: the column 
upon the right will conſiſt of cavalry, the one adjoining to it of infan- 
try, and that which comes next will be formed by the artillery and bag- 

gage; 
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page 7'then'two columns of infantry; and the ſixth clofing, the left will 
be compoſed of cavalry. It is to be obſerved that, if the baggage-wag- 
gons belonging to the army form too long a row, ſome of them may be 
ſent into the rear of the columns of infantry, with mn . _ 

officers to make them march in the column? fy 4 * 
There ſhould be an advanced and a rear- guard to each column, formed 
from the troops of which the column is compoſed ; there ſfiould be alſo 
detachments of light horſe upon the flanks of the cavalry, in order to keep 
off any of the enemy's parties that might advance to annoy the army upon 
its march. The reat- guard to the column of baggage | ſhould conſiſt of 
infantry, cavalry, or dragoons, beſides the eſcort always appointed for it. 
The general officers who are at the head of the two columns of cavalry, 
ſhould not march too faſt, leſt they ſhould get too far advanced before 
the infantry ; a matter always to be avoided. The march of an army 
being diſpoſed after this manner, every column will enter the camp at 
the fame time, and find itſelf wa to its 1 see the FIRST 


15 


PLATE. 
If, by the enemy's poſition, although at a diſtance, the army ſhould on 
its march preſent a flank to the enemy, without fearing its being attacked, 
yet as the enemy may have ſtolen one or two marches, as hath happened 
on many occaſions, there muſt be only two columns of infantry placed 
in the center. The third muſt be placed upon that flank which the 
army preſents to the enemy; ſo that the army will find itſelf diſpoſed upon 
its mareh after the following manner. Suppoſing it is the right which 


preſents the flank to the enemy, the firſt column vill conſiſt of infan- 
. try, the ſecond of cavalry, the third of artillery, the fourth and fifth of 
infantry, and the ſixth of cavalry. The baggage will then be diſtributed 
to the three columns upon the left ; ſo that neither the two columns up- 
on the right or the artillery will have the leaſt embarraſſment, in caſe an 
Vol. 1. EE action 
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* 4 

action enſues ; the ſame diſpoſition muſt be made N th v. if it is- 

that which preſents the flank. Particular care muſt be taken that the 
7d V ih 


artillery have orders, "foppoling the enemy advancing i in full force to at- 


iT «a7 


tack, to wav hoe) _ to the column of infantry, and to divide itſelf 
& (vt - 


along the 0 When it mall be i in order of battle, and to keep up. a con- 
ſtare fre, in order to give the general. time to | make fuch diſpoſitions 


"hs" olumn of i ly ſhould be divided into two, and be poſted 
__ the flinks of the infantry that is drawn up in the face of the ene- 
the other columns mult follow the orders which have been deli- 

nted ts hem, and execute them with the utmoſt diſpatch. Ser che Sp- 
cv brite nn W 

It it appears, either from the proximity or e polition of the enemy, that 
the army is liable to. be attacked | in front, the diſpoſition for the march 
ſhould be in the ſame order as the army is to form. in for action: the ar- 
üuery mult then be diſtributed. among, the columns of infantry ; ; fo that 
following the diviſions where it is placed, the brigades will find them- 
ſelves ſpread over the front of the firſt line. In this caſe,. the infantry 
wilt köim four columns, which will march i in the center of the two co- 
lumns of cavalry upon their flanks ; ſo that the head of each column, as 
K as the center, when placing itſelf in order of battle, ſhall make the 
firſt Iine, and the remainder, from the center downward, the ſecond ; 
and the reſerve which follows, ſhall form. itſelf behind the other two 
lines. © | 2 
It is 3 chat an army dipole after this manner; ſhould live er- 


bo adiſcharge of two or three pieces of cannon. The fignal being given, 


the firſt and ſecond lines, and the reſerve, ill find themſelves formed in a 


very ſhort time. If, from the proximity and poſition of the enemy, and 
the 


ders to draw itſelf into order of battle on the very firſt ſignal, which ſhould 
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the gelt with VEN can, attack, the general hath reaſon to ima- 
gine be will do it, the heavy baggage, 1 with a ed guard and eſcort, 


ought to be removed into the rear. 
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On this occaſion, t the campement * | ſhould not be far before the ug; the 
eſcort ſhould be increaſed, and ſome detachments of light horſe ſhould march 
in front to cover it, and alſo to make obſervation at diſtance. The remain- 
der of the body of light horſe ſhall continue upon the flanks of the army 


ſuſtained by dragoons, who, on the fignal being given, ſhall imme; diztely 
goand form themſclyes | in the place aſſigned to them during the aQtion, . 

On the firſt bght of t the enemy, the  campement thould retire; for 
when fighting —.— neceſſary, all thought of encamping mnſt be laid 
aſide; but the eſcort ſhall put itſelf in order of battle, and the light horſe 
ſhall approach the enemy as Near as poſlible, in order to reconnoitre his 
diſpoſition and ſtrength. The officer commanding chem wilt immedi- 
ately ſend a report. of the diſcoveries he bath made to the commander, in 
chief, who, on every occaſion, ſhould be in the front, and even a little 
advanced, to ſurvey the nature of the ground; * it being very certain, 
that, in theſe caſes, a man can much better rely upon his own than pp- 
on the judgment of others. This was marſhal Saxe's method, .particy- 
larly when he was apprehenſive of being attacked upon 2 march, or had 
himſelf an intention of attacking. In proportion as the enemy ſhall ad- 


vance, the eſcort of the Ccampement muſt retire in good order ; 3. at the ſame 


1 tans wk choſen to preferve the original, as I ſhall alſo do on ſimilar occaſions, when 
a word equally expreſſive in the Engliſh language does not occur to me. The name of 
campement is given to a certain number of troops, who proportion their time of ſetting out 
before the army, by the diſtance or proximity of the enemy, in 2230 to trace of mark ont 
the camp. For this purpoſe, a quarter - maſter and à trooper is dra aghted 4 from every troop 
of every regiment of horſe + Su 2 ſerjeant and a. corpotal, in like manner, ſton every 
regiment. of infantry, furni with ropes and- pickets, to lay out the ground for the tents 
and the intervals; ſo that every regiment will, on its arrival, find its ground properly marked 
out. A hield-officer of every regiment alſo marches with the yy beſides ba officers, of 


E 2 time 


: of the army, each body ſhall return to its own "brigade. © 
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time not | negleCting t the opportunity if it offers, of harraffing the ene- 
my's advanced guard, fo as to retard his march, and give more time 


ats (81452450 


for the army to form in order of battle, and to the general to make 


füch diſpo ofitions as he ſhall judge neceſfity : "after which, the eſcort, 


" & \ 44 rg 


having amuſed the enemy, or cauſed him to flacken the briſkneſs of his 
march, muſt retire in good order ; and when it ſhall be — the "oy 

If, from his knowledge of the country, although an open one, the 
general knows there are any thickets, hollows or heights, either on the: 
right or the left, and that this ſpot may prove favourable to the enemy, 
he ſhould try to poſſeſs himſelf of it. If that attempt is not practicable; 
as the enemy will undoubtedly take advantage of it, and poſt infantry. 
either at theſe thickets or heights, the general muſt place a brigade of 
infantry at the head of each columm of cavalry, which: ſhall mix by pla- 
toons with that line of cavalry, when formed in order of battle. This 
diſpoſition was made by M. de Turenne at the en ef Sinzheim, and 
at the battle of Enzheim. | 

If, by the ſituation of the country, the flanks cannot beads either 
by an hollow; a moraſs, x river, a town, or a village, the huſſars and dra- 
goons muſt be poſted upon the wings, but ſide-ways, ſo as to be able to 
take the enemy in flank, when he ſhall come down to charge the firſt line, 
or at leaſt to keep back his ſecond : theſe huſſurs and dragoons ſhould 
be ſuſtained by the infantry of the light troops belonging to the army. 
If the right can be formed next a village, and the left next an hollow, 
ſome infantry and artillery muſt be poſted there: if there is only the right 
or the left that can be ſheltered, that which cannot muſt be properly 
ſuſtained; and che ſeme diſpoſition muſt be obſerved that hath” been juſt 
now mentioned, with regard to an army whoſe flanks — | 


See the THIRD PLATE. 1 151 5 ä | 
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h 
Alken leaving 1 camp, the TY UE a flank 2s x emy, | 3 
may baye j it in his power to attack it on the march, it alf then marc 


qu 
| dut in two or three columns at moſt. Each column ſhould 5 705 
after ſuch a manner that by a motion to the right or to the loft, ü ing 
to the wing that is liable to be attacked, each battalion and ſquadron may 
find itſelf formed in order of battle before the enemy. Alexander of Par- 


+ | L 14111 


ma * obſerved this order in his march, when h he entered France w * Wich 


Fan 


« =. > 


whom. he was leagued. This method of march Was again executed by 
marſhal Saxe, during the campaign of 1746, in leaving his camp upon 
the Orne, in order to march upon the Mayne. The French 22 pre. 
ſented the right flank to the enemy; and its diſpoſition, was f ſuch, that by a. 
motion to the right by the left, it would be formed in order ofbante ready 
for action. | 3 
The Fee ſhould be compoſed of light hel Faltained by d dra- 
goons ; the rear-guard of cayalry ſuſtained by infantry : : there ſhould be 
alſo. ſome light horſe upon the flanksof the cavalry, and ſome pieces of gan- 
non with the infantry. The artillery ſnould be diſtributed by brigades, i in 
the column of infantry neareſt to the enemy: ſo chat performing the ſame 
movement as the troops, it may find itſelf placed in the front of ihe. firſt 
line, ready to fire on the firſt order. The number. of three columns, is 
given to the army, in order that the firſt and ſecond lines and the reſerve 
ſhall be formed at the ſame time, which cannot be done, if the army 
marches only in two columns ; for troops muſt then be taken from theſe 
two lines in order to form the reſerye, which would require a conſiderable 
time, and conſequently retard the diſpoſitions : whereas, this reſerve, form- 
ing the third column, is ſeparated from the main body, and in acondition 
to act with readineſs, according to the orders it hall, have received. As 
the baggage, in this manner of marching, muſt neceſſarily be an em- 
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HheraGinbet,” It iuſt be Tent into The Tear Göder Are ad 
ders to join the next day at che ne camp! bloed bas 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that every different ſpecies of trobps ſhould be 

placed in that part Where it is to fight ; cohfehuctly the two columns 
Which are to form tlie two ines when the afmy ſhall be in order of battle 

ought to be compoſed of cavalry and infintry ; ſo that when the columns 
ſhall male àa motion to the right from the left, the infantry may be placed 
in he center; and the cavalry upon the wings, unleſs the nature of 
the country-ſhould make another diſpoſition neceſſary: chen the general 
ſhould regulate his motions according to the ſituation of the country, and 
gave ſuch orders as will enable the _ to act 8 kay. 


See cee PLATE: | 211- ban sg b 
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xp with a leaky vlc of expodients to- See his OP it 
alſo tenders more precautions and a greater degree of knowledge neceſſary I f 
to avoid being ſurpriſed. If theſe kind of countries, on the one hand, I 
preſent greater advantages for the cancealment of marches, they alſo, . 
on the other,” bffer many difficulties in the tranſporting of the proviſions 
and the artillery, and require a greater degree of vigilance for the ſafety 
of the magazines and the preſervation of the o communications with the 
Nee towns. 8 3 

"The general ought to diſpoſe the march of the army according to tho | 3g 
ſituation of the country: he ſhould: carefully guard againſt ſurprizes, whe- 4 
ther by night or by day; make hiraſclf, ſure af the paſſes, and turn them 4 
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to advantage againſt the enemy; in u wand, he mult not overlook any one 
circumſtance, and he — the obſtacles themſelves 
turn to advantage. 


n e ee F n tet + 
It js to he feared chat in mountainous une, in u es chat eannot 
be enlarged, the troops preſſed too cloſe together will not be able to move 
but with great difficulty ; and as they will embarraſs each other, the front, 
the rear-guard, and the flanks muſt be:equally ſecured, the columns muſt 
be unbroken. and cloſe, that there be no diſtance, left between them 


and halting ſhould be particularly avoided, as that is a circumſtance by 
which an army is moſt fatigued. e 


It is again dangerous, as the commentator upon e e 
when troops find themſelves ſtraightened for room in a narrow road, fot 
the general, in order to enable them to move with greater eaſe, to lengthen 
the columns too much : from whence would ariſe two inconveniencies, 
the firſt of which is, that the columns would be weakened, and that in 
eaſe of a ſurpriſe it would not be difficult for the enemy to ſeparate, them 
entirely, and it would alſo be impoſſible for them to rally; in the ſecond 
place, theſe columns thus lengthened, in going round a mountain and d 


1 


ſeending into a valley, would take up a prodigious extent; from when 
it hath often happened that the windings of the road hiding the middle 
of the column, thoſe who march in the front rank can ſee only thoſe 
who are in the laſt, and retard their march, becauſe that, being deceived 


by diſtance, they will be ſcarcely able to diſtinguiſh whether they advance, 
or whether they are halted. 


In order to avoid theſe i inconveniencies, it is oo barely ſufficient for a 
general to have a thorough knowledge of the country: he ought i imme 
diately to inform b himſelf of every particular however minute relatin g to 
it; ; he ſhould take | the ſame precautions which have been pointed out as 
neceſſary for. a march in an open country, and ſend out a detachment, F 

| ſuch 


* . 2e 
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ſuch. as hath been ſuppoſed in the foregoing chapter. This detach- 
ment will examine the narrow paſſes, ſurvey and found the fords, run 
round the windings of the mountains, and if there are many roads, it 
will find out which is the, moſt practicable, and that through which the 
army, the attillery, and baggage can paſs with the greateſt eaſe ; what 
ſtreams croſs it, and whether there are bridges over them: it will exa- 
mine whether they are ſufficiently ſtrong, and repair them, or build new 
ones. It often happens in a mountainous country, that the road which 
ould be very ſhort and commodious, proves to be divided, cither by 
the ſeparation of two rocks or by hollows. As theſe breaches, however f 
deep they may be, cannot be all of a certain breadth, therefore, in order 1 
to.avoid marching over the unneceſſary ground: that going round them 
would take up, bridges ſhould be thrown over, if poſſible, from one 
rock to another, 

But as in a march, whether in an open, or in a mountainous country, : 
coating for throwing bridges very often. preſent themſelves, it is very f 
neceſſary to ſay a word or two relative to the manner of their con- 5 
ſtruction. ay g 405 4 
Six or eight thick p pieces of timber are e laid acroſs a rivulet or any other 2 
bad place neceſſary to be paſſed, at fix feet diſtance from each other; 
theſe muſt be croſſed again by other pieces of timber not fo thick, at the 
diſtance of three feet from each other ; which muſt be fixed to one an- 
other by large pegs, and faggots well faſtened together muſt be laid-over | 
them. When the bridge ſhall be thus covered, ſome earth muſt be 4 
thrown over it, which ought to be, well trampled, in order to fill-up 
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the vacancies of che faggots; and then, for the greater firmneſs, new 


earth ſhould be thrown over it, which ought to be well beaten. down. 
The bridge thus made, the troops, the artillery, and the baggage, will 
paſs over it with great eaſe. 


| 1 
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It muſt be obſerved that the bridges ſhould be of the ſame breadth with 
the roads; they ſhould be broader rather than narrower, becauſe, excluſive 
of the danger the artillery and baggage would run if they were nar- 
rower, the ranks! being obliged to be ſtraitened and the column tb be 
lengthened, the march would of courſe be retarded, and it would be 
difficult to avoid confuſion. The labourers that accompany the detach- 
ment ought to be furniſhed with every ſort of tool neceſſary for the re- 
moving of earth, the felling of trees, and working and fitting them for 
uſe. d 01. ane bing $34 4399 99 Ui 
This detachment being divided, as has been already obſerved, into as 
many bodies as there are roads through which the army is to paſs, will 
meet again at the place from whence it parted; and the reports of the 
commanding officers of the different bodies being given to the lieutenant- 
general, he muſt make a report of the whole to the commander in chief. 
On this report, the general will order as many detachments as there are 
columns intended to ſet out two or three hours before the time appointed 
for the march of the army. Theſe detachments will march carefully over 
the ways already examined and prepared: they will ſcour every thing, 
hedges, narrow paſſes, entrances of paſſes, woods, heights, villages, in 
ſhort all that may ſerve as ſhelter for troops in ambuſcade ; and, for greater 
ſecurity, they will poſt guards in the villages, which . are not to re- 
tire till the rear- guard of the army comes up. e 

The commanding officer of each detachment ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of 
the heights on the right and left, and ſhould diſtribute platoons of infan- 
try at proper diſtances from the rocks and narrow paſſes : he ſhould be 
careful of what may be done to oppoſe him, and be attentive even to the 
ſmalleſt paths. When the commanding officer of the detachitent ſhall 
be advanced to the end of the paſſes, or to the ground intended for the 
camp, he will eſtabliſh his infantry in the moſt advantageous poſts ; he 
MFOL. I. F | will 


will place his light horſe or dragoons in the front, but within reach of aſſiſt- 
ance ; he will ſend out patroles of light horſe advanced before the infantry. 
If he receives any intelligence of the enemy, he will ſend immediate no- 
tice of it to the general; but if, from the report made to him, the enemy 
does not appear to be ſufficiently ſtrong to annoy the army on its march, 
or only ſome parties were willing to try if they could enter the paſſes, 
his detachment will be ſufficient to keep them at a diſtance, particu- 
larly as he is in poſſeſſion of the heights and the paſſes. 

| Theſe troops, in the ſituation they have been placed, ſhould. wait the 
arrival of the campement. As ſoon as they perceive it, they ſhall advance; 
and whilſt the major-general, affiſted by the ſtaff-officers, marks out the 
camp, they ſhall poſſeſs themſelves of the villages, paſſes, and roads by 
which it is probable the enemy might come and make an attack.. Theſe 
detachments ſhall remain in their poſts, till relieved by the proper officers, 
which will not be done till the guards of cavalry and poſts of infantry 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the camp are poſted. Then, although the 
army ſhould be- yet at a diſtance, it may on its arrival enter the camp, 
which will be found covered by the guards which eſcorted the-campement. 

With theſe precautions, if the enemy is at too great a diſtance to attack 
the army, the march will be performed without any trouble: there will 
be no obſtacle in the roads, or reaſon to fear that the waggons will be 
mired; and if the wheels or axle- trees of any of them ſhould break, they 
will be repaired from thoſe which have ſpare ones: if, on the contrary, 
the enemy ſhould be ſo near as to give cauſe to apprehend an attack, 
the neceſſary precautions are taken for forming the troops in order of 
battle, and for the neceſſary diſpoſitions during the action. 

It has been already obſerved that an army on a march ſhould be divided 
into as many columns as the detachments have found openings or roads 
leading to the camp the general intends to occupy ; ſuppoſe: two, the army 

will 
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will conſequently march in two columns. The diſpoſition of the troops 
in their march differs entirely from what it would be in an open coun- 
try; the advanced- guard of each column muſt conſiſt of infantry, ſome 
muſt be diſtributed either in the narrow paſſes, or on the heights, and 
there ſhould be ſome advanced detachments of light horſe to ſcour the nar- 
row paſſes : the rear- guard ſhould conſiſt of infantry only: the remainder 
of the troops may be diſpoſed after the following manner: 

Four or five brigades of infantry, according to che number which com- 
poſes the army, ſhould be placed at the head of each column; the ſame | 
partition ſhould be made with regard to the artillery, which muſt follow 
the infantry ; the cavalry muſt march next, and the baggage of each co- 
lumn, well eſcorted by infantry, muſt follow the cayalty ; then the re- 
mainder of the corps of light horſe which are not detached ; and the dra- 
goons are placed the laſt, in order to diſmount and ſuſtain the ane 
in caſe it ſhall be attacked. 

Each column ſhould conſiſt of the ſame number of troops as all in- 
fantry as cavalry. Platoons of infantry ſhould be detached to march on 
the heights, at proper diſtances, in order to cover the flanks on the right 
and left. Care muſt be taken to march very leiſurely in the front, other- 
wiſe the rear will not be able to keep up; then, in order to give the rear 
time to conie up, the front will be forced to halt, by which the march 
will be retarded and the troops fatigued. See the FirTu PLaTz. 

Theſe diſpoſitions are neceſſary, becauſe as the enemy in a mountainous 
country will be able to attack with infantry only, it is neceſſary to op- 
poſe him with troops of the ſame nature ; the reaſon why the artillery is 
poſted behind the infantry is, that in caſe the enemy ſhould attack briſkly 
in front, and the road through which the columns paſs is broad enough, 
ſome pieces of cannon may be ſent into the front, which firing with grape- 
ſhot will ſoon thin the enemy's ranks, and abate ſomething of his ardour : 

1 if 
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if the road i is too narrow, and there is not room for more than four or 
five men to march ahr oy conſequently, the artillery muſt be carried on 
edges, which has been often;obliged. tq be practiced i in the Alps. In this 


[19 


ſituation n. reſolution muſt | ſupply the want of that aſſiſtance which the 


2111 


I would give, and the enemy muſt be charged with bayonets; 
which i is the eaſier to be performed, as the enemy will not be able to 
preſent a a larger front, than that oppoſed to him by the army, which is 


alſo ſuppoſed to be i in poſſeſſion of the heights. . The cavalry does not 
follow immediately, becauſe not being able to act in this ſort of coun- 


l 4 1 


oy it muſt be covered by infantry. The baggage which follows is ſuf- 


ficient! y defended by the columns that cover it, and the infantry that eſ- 


corts it: this infantry ſhould nevertheleſs join as often as circumſtances - 
201, 10 


will permit, without t being fearful of expoſing itſelf, that upon the heights 


being | to reinforce it in caſe the head of the army ſhould be attacked. 
The remainder of the corps of light horſe being as incapable of acting as 


the cavalry, 1 is free from inſult : the dragoons which have been poſted be- 
hind can, by diſmounting, aſſiſt it if it is attacked. Troops thus diſtributed 
will march on ſecurely; by this means thoſe troops who can act with fa- 


cility e cover and protect thoſe who cannot, neither will they be in the leaſt 


embarraſſed. 

There are ſome mountainous countries ſo difficult of acceſs, that it is 
impoſlible for the cavalry to follow, becauſe ſome poſt muſt either be im- 
mediately ſized, or the enemy, being in poſſeſſion of the hills, muſt 
be driven from them before it can advanee; 3 or becauſe it would be dif- 
ficult for it to be ſubſiſted. 
| If the army y can march i in four columns, the diſpoſitions ſhould ſtill 10 
the 133 ; but a as the head of the columns will be weaker i in infantry, the 


10 tt O I 9 


heights ſhould be guarded accordingly, and the rear-guard ſufficiently 


ſtrong to reſiſt the enemy: : the fame diſpoſition, ſhould be made for one 
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column only. It 
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If the march is to be made through a Woody country, the precan-. 
tions which have been already mentioned in regard to examining the 


ways through which the army is to paſs, and for the detachments which 
ſt out in order to be before the army, ſhould ill remain; but the 


diſpoſition and order of the troops are different. If by the ſituation of 


the country the army is obliged to march continually through woods till it 
arrives at the camp, the cavalry and the baggage ſhould be i in three columns | 
in the center; but ſomè infantry ſhould be placed at their head and their're Tear- 


A 
guard: the infantry ſhould march in two columns, one on the right, th 


other on the left of the cavalry and baggage; ſome brigades of 5 0 


ſhould be diſtributed to each column of infantry, the remainder” mul 


1 


march at the head of the columns of baggage; the flanks of the columns | 


'S & & 


muſt 'be covered by platoons of infantry, placed about at proper diſtances, | 


which are to follow the' columns at forty or fifty paces diſtance, without A 
t. +53 15 ECIOT 590 


ever loſing ſight of them. See PLATE Tur SIXTH. 
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If by the knowledge which the general has of the country, or rather 
from the report of the officers who commanded the detachments ſent out 


to view, open, and repair the roads, he knows that che country is 


interrupted by woods and little plains, the diſpoſition ought to be wholly 


changed ; it will then be ſufficient that the ſecond detachment, which 


in other caſes ought to ſet out the evening before, ſets out only two hours 


before the campement. This detachment ſhould be compoſed of infantry, 


light horſe, and dragoons; the infantry to ſcour the villages and the woods, | 


on 


the light horſe to penetrate into the woods wherever they can enter, and 5 


clear the march of the infantry, and the dragoons to fuſtain the whole. 


When the diſpoſition for the march of the army is  Tuppoſed | to be 


in five columns, the infantry ſhould form two, the cavalry. two more, 


and the artillery and baggage the fifth. I it is thought there will be any 


occaſion for artillery, a brigade or two may be diſtributed to the columns | 
of 
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of infantry, and the remainder may march at the head of the eſcort of 
the baggage, which is to be defended by the regiment of artillery ; to 


which maſt be added a a detachment of infantry, which will form the ad- 


vanced-guard. The cavalry and dragoons are to keep the open country 
2 arch x as poſlible, and the infantry the encloſed ; the dragoons and 
cavalry ſhould avoid the woods as much as poſſible, and the beſt and 
moſt acceſſible road ſhould be always given to the artillery and baggage. 
In order that the columns may preſerve the ſame length in marching, a 

brigade of infantry ſhould be placed at the heads of the columns of ca- 
valry : : if this precaution, which fixes the head of the columns of ca- 
valry, is neglected, the cavalry will extend a great way before the co- 
lumns of infantry, which ſhould always be avoided. The rear-guard ſhould 
conſiſt of infantry, cavalry, or dragoons : the light horſe ſhould aways 


march on the flanks on the right and left, and before the army. 


2 


It is after this manner that the march of an army may be diſpoſed 
through a woody and a mountainous country ; but an army muſt always 
ſuit its motions to circumſtances, and to the ſituation of the country 
where the war is carried on. Was the general always free to chuſe his 
own route, he ſhould ſooner be determined by the nature and number of 
the troops he has with him, than by the goodneſs of the road : it is not 
without great difficulty that cavalry can act in a woody country; in a 
mountainous one they are of no uſe; there infantry only can be ſer- 


viceable. If the general i is inferior in point of number, he ſhould always 


make choice of defiles ; ; becauſe in them he can always preſent a front 
equal to the enemy' s. Who can be ignorant that Leonidas with eight 
thouſand Greeks, at the ſtraits of Thermopylz, ſtopped the almoſt in- 
numerable army of Xerxes, who was unable to force him ? 

A mountainous and woody country, when thoroughly known, be- 


comes a more favourable theatre for practiſing the wiles and ſtratagems 


of 
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of war, than an open country; it is true that the knowledge of it is 
more difficult to attain, and that it requires more vigilance and readineſs 
in the general. Hannibal was even drawn into ambuſcades by his own 
guides ; an example worthy the notice of a general who takes guides 
that have either but little regard for him, or are unacquainted with the 


country: it is impoſſible to try them too much, and their ignorance is 
often more fatal than treachery itſelf. | 


The general ſhould chuſe brave and active ſoldiers for the forming of 
the detachments which precede the army. It has of ten happened that 
guides, and even entire detachments, ſeized with a panic, have imagined 
the enemy where hewas not ; and, by that means, have miſſed the op- 
portunity of finding him where he really was. 
| The places where the enemy can lay ambuſcades ought to be known : 
neither is it always in the moſt hidden and ſecret places that they are to 
be found; they are often in thoſe that are moſt uncovered ; for the more 
open a place i is, the leſs ſuſpicion will there be of any ambuſcade in it *, 

The marches that require moſt precaution are thoſe made in the night, 
thoſe made in ſight of the enemy, and thoſe that ſhould be kept ſecret. 

The firſt ſhould be avoided as much as poffible, eſpecially in a moun- 
tainous country, becauſe ſurprizes are more unavoidable, and the fol- 
dier's fear, which always magnifies the danger he cannot ſee, renders 
thoſe marches more difficult, and very dangerous. If the army is beat, 
the retreat becomes more fatal than the action itſelf ; ſhould it get the 
better, that advantage becomes uſeleſs, becauſe it will not be able to pur- 
ſue the enemy; whether on account of the ambuſcades he may have 
laid to ſecure his retreat, or whether from the fear of loſing the way. 
The Numidians +, who had more cunning than ſtrength in war, at- 
tacked Marius in the night; becauſe, ſaid they, if we are beaten, the 


* Tit, Liv. Dec. 2. 5825 7 Saluft, de Bello Jug. 


dark 
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darkneſs will befriend us in our flight ; and if we beat the Romans, it 
will not prevent our purſuing a vanquiſhed enemy through a country of 
which they have no knowledge, and with which we are perfectly ac- 
quainted. | k 

But if circumſtances require and force an army to march over a moun- 
tainous country in the night, care ſhould at leaſt have been taken that 
the roads have been well ſurveyed during the day; that the guides 
march at the head of the army; that the ranks are kept very cloſe to- 
gether, that the men may not loſe ſight of each other : and that part of 
the troops do not miſtake one defile for another, which may eaſily happen 
in the dark, if the adyanced-guard has marched a little too faſt, and the 
officers haſtened their troops too much. The Greeks, according to Xeno- 
phon, on like occaſions, gave the heavieſt arms to the troops that marched 
at the head, thereby to oblige them to proceed leifurely. 

In thoſe marches that are made in fight of the enemy, beſide the pre- 
cautions neceſſary to be taken for the fafety of the troops, and which 
have already been mentioned, the general ſhould endeavour to deceive 
them by falſe appearances, and by an oſtentation often, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, neceſſary: as extenſive a front as poſſible ſhould be given to the 
army ; the intervals of the ranks and columns ſhould be widened, but 
not ſo as to weaken them; the general ſhould take advantage of an 
height, poſſeſs himſelf of it, and poſt ſome troops in it, in order to 
make the enemy ſuſpect there may be ſtill more behind; advantage ſhould 
be taken of a wood, and, by marches and countermarches, the ſame troops 
ſhould be made to paſs and repaſs, in order to make the enemy be- 
lieve the army ſtronger than it really is. There have been inſtances of 
generals, who, on like occaſions, have made ſuch good uſe of their 
ground, that, by the arrangement of troops, they have ſeemed to mul- 
tiply them in the enemy's eyes ; and who, although inferior in ſtrength, 

| ap- 
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But ſtill, unleſs it is to 4 the "enemy, a 3 ſhould Con- 
ceal his force and management; his force, becauſe if ſuperior, he will 
not fail to profit by that advantage, and if inferior, he ſhould avoid 
a battle: he will conceal his management, becauſe he will prevent che 
deſigns of the enemy's general, who will receive as much information 
from his ſucceſſes as from his miſcarriages. Pyrrhus *, who taught the 
art of war to the Romans, was in the end conquered by them. The 
Mexicans often turned the arts and wiles of Cortez and the : Spaniards 
againſt them; and the czar Peter I. never regretted a, defeat, when it 
became the means of inſtructing him how to conquer in his turn, 

It is impoſlible to lay down fixed rules for ſecret marches ; it is by his 
addreſs that a general will i improve circumſtances ; it is bye art and con- 
trivance that he will evade the enemy's vigilance, and deceive his ſpies. 
The marches performed by the great Conde and M. de Turenne, i in 1674. 
may be ſeen, as related by M. de Feuquieres | in his memoirs. 

The laſt war furniſhes us with a memorable example of a march, 
which at the ſame time proves the vaſt and penetrating genius. of the 
princes who planned it, and the comprehenſion and underſtanding of the 
generals who executed it under their orders. 

In 1744, the combined armies of France and Spain, commanded by 
his royal highneſs the Infant, and his ſerene highneſs the prince of Con- 
ti, ſet out to attack the king of Sardinia in his barricadoes. The co- 
lumn on the right marched by Nice, that on the left by Briang6n, the 
two others of the center divided into three, marched by different paſſes 
to ſurround the barricadoes, which the king of Sardinia imagined 3 im- 
pregnable. 
Tit. Liv. lib. 38. e Antonio Solis. Memoires de F euquieres. 
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By the juſt diſpoſition of every column and diviſion, the barricadoes 
were inyeſted; and were ſurrounded with ſo much quickneſs, that the 
king of Sardinia's army, preſſed on all fides, gave way, without that 
prince's knowing to what part to ſend aſſiſtance. 

However difficult it may be to attain a thorough knowledge of = 
mountainous country, this march certainly ſuppoſes, in the two princes 
who executed it, the moſt digeſted ſtudy and the deepeſt knowledge :: 
the juſtneſs of the orders, and the exactneſs with which each commander 
arrived, almoſt at the fame time, on the ſpot where they were to aſ- 
ſemble, in order to make the attack ; and the infinite precautions they 
muſt have taken for the ſubſiſtence of an army, that, during a march of 
eleven days in a barren ſandy country, wanted for nothing, are circum- 
ſtances not to be ſufficiently admired. 

This march is a maſter-piece, not to be outſhone even in the eyes of 
thoſe who neither admire or reſpe& any thing that is modern, by any ac- 
tion of the remoteſt antiquity. | 

If, in the paſſing of mountains, there is only one paſſage, it is oftener 
by art than by force a general can get poſſeſſion of it. The duke of 
Valentinois intending to paſs through Tuſcany, and fearing the paſſage 
of the Alps would be ſhut againſt him, ſent to demand a paſſage of the 
Florentines ; but during that negotiation. he paſſed the "ow without 
waiting for their anſwer *. 

If there are many iflues, they muſt all be — and not one of them 
neglected. In 1515, Francis I +. deſirous to paſs into Lombardy, and 
being alſo appriſed that the Swiſs waited for him at the different openings 
of the mountain, ſent detachments towards each of theſe places, as 
if he intended to force them; and whilſt he, by this means, kept them 
in ſuſpence, he paſſed with his army through another opening which was 


* Not. de Vigenerc ſur Onozander. + Hiſtoire de Frangois I. tom. I. liv, i. par Varillas. 
| ſhewn 
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ſhewn to him by a peaſant. But if it is impoſſible to deceive the enemy, 
and if circumſtances. render ftratagems ineffectual for concealing of the 
march, all poſſible care muſt be taken: any, even the moſt trifling thing, | 
may cauſe a diſcovery ; the neighing of horſes, the light in a pipe, the 
noiſe of the arms, &c. during the night: and in the day, the duſt, and 
the ſun-ſhine glittering upon the arms. During the march, all theſe in- 
conveniencies muſt be guarded againft as much as poſſible, by recom- 
- mending ſilence to the men, while in woods and paſſes ; by leaving the 
horſes and mares behind, if they neigh, to each other, and alſo every 
thing that can contribute to noiſe. 


But if, notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, an enemy ſuperior in 
force, is in poſſeſſion of a paſs, from which he cannot be diſlodged but by 
art, a feint ſhould be made of attacking ſome poſt, in order to draw 
the enemy from the paſs, and poſſeſſion ſhould be taken of whatever the 
enemy abandons, or withdraws his troops from. The general ſhould 
make diverſions, pretend retiring, and even flight ; he ſhould obſerve 
whether there are any heights commanding thoſe occupied by the 
enemy; and if there are, he ſhould attack the enemy on the ſide 
next them ; ſo that whilſt the enemy is taken up in defending himſelf, 
the troops may ſeize on that poſt which overlooks him : art and force 
ſhould be employed by turns, and ſhould be blended together as often as 
as poſſible. A Greek general * ſet fire to a wood which was at the foot 
of a mountain in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and which he wanted to go 
over; the flames and ſmoke forced the enemy to abandon it,. and leave 
the paſſage free for him. 

General rules only can be given of the diſpoſitions to be made of 
troops upon a march; particular ones would be merely conjectural, becauſe 
the general of an army muſt always depend upon circumſtances : it is 
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the ſituation and nature of the country, the number of troops, the near- 
| neſs of the enemy, the facility of foraging, and the paſſes of which the 
enemy is poſſeſſed, that ought to determine him. 

In a word, whatever is the order and diſpoſition of the troops, it 
muſt be ſuch, that they ſhall always be able to ſuſtain each other ; that 
the flanks ſhall be well guarded, and the fronts ſecured ; the roads muſt 
have been ſurveyed and opened ; and whatever the nature of the country: 
is, all the columns ſhould arrive at, and. enter the camp at the ſame. time. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Camps in offenſive War. 


\ o take an advantageous poſition for an army; to make choice of 
a ſpot that by its ſituation is ſtrongly ſecured ; to eſtabliſh a camp : 


there, and to be alſo able to have the army within diſtance of marching 
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eaſily to the enemy, without fear of being moleſted; in ſhort, to throw 
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ſuch difficulties in the enemy's way as may prevent his harraſſing the 
army, is one of the moſt eſſential branches of knowledge for a general. 


n 
> a. * 


He who is endowed with this talent can, with an inferior army, not only 
make head againſt, but alſo cauſe his enemy's deſigns to miſcarry; fa- 
tigue him the whole campaign by marches and countermarches, which 


lead to nothing; oblige him to remain inactive, and at length draw him 


into a favourable poſition, where he will be morally ſure of beating him, 
as was done by M. Turenne in 1675 ; who, after having exhauſted every 
expedient wherewith his military knowledge could furniſh him, to draw 
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M. de Montecuculli into a diſadvantageous poſt, at length ſucceeded, 
found an opportunity of attacking him, and gloriouſly fell at the inſtant | 4 
victory declared itſelf in his favour. | 
oy: War 8 
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War is carried on either offenſively or defenſively : as they each re- 
quire different management, it would be improper to confound them to- 
gether in the ſame chapter; therefore the camps relative to the former 
mall be now treated of, then thoſe neceſſary to be taken in the latter, 
as well as the occaſions where it is proper for them to be intrenched. 
Theſe two kinds of war ſhall be ſuppoſed to be carried on ſometimes in a 
plain, ſometimes in a woody and mountainous country. Let an ar- 
my be now ſuppoſed in the field with a deſign of making conqueſts ; 
whether by attacking the enemy's army, or by advancing into his coun- 
try, by forcing him to retire, or by attacking ſome of his towns. 

Before a general takes the field, he ought to- be very certain what 
number of troops he ſhall have, that his magazines both: of war and pro- 
viſion are ready, as well as the waggons, pontons, and all other imple- 
ments whatever that are neceſſary for an army; for events may happen 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to foreſee, and which often alter the beſt con- 
certed deſigns. There have been inſtances of generals who, having taken 
the field with an intention of acting offenſively, have been obliged to 
change their plan to the defenſive, becauſe the magazines which they 
had ordered, have, through the negligence of thoſe intruſted with the 


care of them, not been collected; or becauſe the army has been weaken- 


ed by detachments neceſſarily ſent from it, either to the aſſiſtance of 
allies, or to ſome towns threatened by the enemy: by ſuch kind of 
accidents the plan of a campaign is entirely deſtroyed... 

But let it be ſuppoſed that the general has the troops neceſſary for act- 


ing on the offenſive, or that the events of the foregoing campaigns force 


the enemy to keep on the defenfive; that the heavy artillery, the field- 
pieces, and the carriages of all forts are ready to march ; that the ma- 
gazines are filled, the roads free and ſafe, the pontons and the boats got. 
together, either for the paſſing of the troops, or the tranſporting the 
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proviſion, in caſe the country ſhould be divided by rivers ; then a ge- 
neral poſſeſſed of the neceſſary talents, can foreſee the event even before 
taking the field : he will know beforchand the marches he is to make, 
che camps he is to occupy, and thoſe which the enemy will endeavour 
to ſeize, in order to oppoſe his deſigns. 
An offenſive war is undoubtedly carried on with greater eaſe in an open, 
than in a mountainous country. In plains an army a&s openly, forage 
is i in greater abundance, the proviſions can be conveniently tranſported 
from one place to another, and the marches are performed with more eaſe. 
Among mountains he wha is beſt acquainted with the country, who has a 
head fraught with expedients, and is the moſt vigilant, hath often the 
advantage, although inferior in numbers ; at leaſt he maintains himſelf 
in, and preſerves the poſts of which he is in poſſeſſion with greater eaſe z 
and an attention to ſeize ſuch advantages as the ground offers will at leaſt 
put a general upon an equality with his adverſary. 
But whether i in an open or in a mountainous country, and however 
ſuperior the army be to the enemy's, the leaſt negligence in the choice of 
ſituation may render the ſuperiority of troops uſeleſs and even hurtful ; 
uſeleſs, if from a deſire of taking up too much ground, the army is ſo 
divided that the enemy may fall either upon the right- or left with- 
out a poſſibility of its receiving ſuccour; hurtful, if from a deſire of aſ- 


ſembling the army in too narrow a ſpot, the troops too cloſe together are 
unable to act without embarraſſment to each other. This ſuperiority 
ſhould not cauſe a general to be neglectful of the ſafety of his troops in 
their camp; he ſhould always be aſſiduous in preſerving the ſtricteſt order 
| and diſcipline among them; one or two checks are generally ſufficient 
to diſcourage the ſoldier, and take away that confidence which he 
ought to have in his general : the advanced poſts ſhould be well guarded, 
the flanks ſecured, and detachments frequently ſent out towards the ene- 
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my ; for as ſucceſs is infured by vigilance and care, ſo negligence and 
lack diſcipline are ruin to the moſt formidable army; and entertaining a 
contemptible opinion of an enemy renders him more daring *. ; 

Whatever ſituation the army is in, it always ought to avoid preſenting 

a flank to the enemy, and ſhould alſo uſe every endeavour to take a camp 
in a ſituation that is naturally ſtrong; the wings ſhould be ſheltered, 
and every part both before and behind ſhould be covered by detachments : 
but whatever the nature of the country is, an army ſhould never fix upon 
a camp where there is not wood, water, and forage within reach. 

It is to be obſerved that a camp ought never to be fixed on the banks 
of rivers ; but a ſufficient ſpace ſhould always be left between them and 
the camp, to draw out the army in order of battle. If this precaution is 
not taken, it may happen that the enemy, encamped either near to, or at 
a diſtance from the other ſide of the river, being informed of the poſition 
of the army, will come in the night to alarm the camp, and, by a diſ- 
charge of artillery and ſmall arms, throw the whole camp into confuſion, 


without riſking the loſs of a ſingle man : but again, by encamping an 
army upon the banks of rivers, how will there be a poſſibility of draw - 
ing it out in order of battle, or poſting advanced guards ? For theſe rea- 
ſons, a camp ſhould always be placed at leaſt eight or ten hundred yards 
from a river ; ſo that the guards may be advanced without being expoſed, 
and within the circumference of the camp, and compaſs of the guards, 
the army may be ſupplied with forage for at leaſt four days, and more if 
poſlible. 5 
There are ſome ſituations for a camp which are in appearance ſtrong, but 
may notwithſtanding prove very dangerous, if care be not taken to examine 
whether or not the army can with eaſe come out of it, to form itſelf in 


Nil tutò in hoſte deſpicitur, quem ſpreveris valentiorem negligentia facies. QUINT. 
Curr, lib. 6. ch. 3. | 
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order of battle; or whether the enemy can prevent it, by blocking up 
the avenues and outlets. If this precaution be not taken, an army may 
be the means of ſhutting itſelf up, as was done at Seneff in 1674, and 
by the allies at Aſchaffenbourg i m 1743. 

If the war is carried on in a woody country, the ame precautions mak 
be uſed for the ſecurity of the camp ; but the diſpoſitions muſt be changed 
according to the nature of the country: there is ſcarcely any country ſo 
entirely woody but has ſome plains in it. The choice and ſtrength of a 
camp depend on the poſition: of the enemy and ſituation of the country: 
a general ſhould always avoid encamping the cavalry in a wood, and ſhould 
be particularly careful that the wings are ſheltered; the woods ſhould - 
be occupied by the infantry, and intrenchments thrown up in front, ac+- 
cording to the deſigns intended to be put in execution. If the wings 
are ſheltered by a village, it ſhould be intrenched and infantry poſted in 
it ; and the camp ſhould be covered by a river as much as poſſible, 
unleſs the intention is to march towards the enemy; then all the ob- 
ſtacles that can prevent the army coming up with him ſhould be avoid- 
ed : but if from ſome ſucceſſes of the enemy, or from his ſuperiority 
of troops, the general cannot determine upon opening the campaign 
offenſively, he muſt uſe other means to bring it about; and in the 
mean time ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf in his camp, eſtabliſh poſts on the 
banks of the river, and cover them by continual detachments of light, 
horſe, who, by extending themſelves, will prevent parties of the enemy 
from paſling to ſeize on the hind parts of the camp, moleſt the convoys, 
and attack the foragers. If there are woods at a ſmall diſtance from the 
camp, poſts of infantry muſt be eſtabliſned in them. Guards of cavalry 


are never advantageouſly poſted but in a plain; but if there ſhould be any 

ſpace between two woods where cavalry can act, and from whence it can 

take ſurveys at a great diſtance, a guard of cavalry ſhould be placed there; 
5 but 
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but poſts of infantry ſhould be placed in the woods to protect it, and to 
which it may retire in caſe it is attacked. 


Whatever may be the nature of the country, it is often neceſſary to have 
corps detached from the body of the army, to cover or keep open a com- 
munication with ſome place, in order to prevent the enemy from foraging 
too near the camp ; to preſerve the forage ; to raiſe contributions at a di- 
ſtance; to occupy ſome advantageous poſt ; to oblige the enemy to di- 
vide his forces in order to oppoſe that body ; to cover the camp either in 
the front or on the flanks, according to that fide which is left moſt un- 
guarded and expoſed; in a word, there ſhould always be continual de- 
tachments toward the enemy, as hath been the practice of many generals, 
and of marſhal Saxe in the late war. The ſtrength of this body is to be 
proportioned to the uſe deſigned for it by the general; but it is uſually 
compoſed of light horſe, ſome regiments of light infantry, and a brigade 
or two of dragoons. In the end will be ſeen what uſe ſhould be made of 
this body ; but in whatever ſituation it is to be placed, the communi- 
cation between it and the army mult always be kept open, that it may al- 
ways be able to join it on the firſt order, and its camp muſt be fo 
choſen, that the general may always receive intelligence from it of the 
leaſt movements made by the enemy. See PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


If the war is carried on in a mountainous country, there are generally 
ſome ſmall plains or valleys, where an army may be encamped, if not 
altogether, at leaſt ſome part of it: beſides, in theſe fort of countries a 
general is almoſt always obliged to ſeparate his troops ; to ſend out many 
detachments in order to guard the paſſes and communications between 
each other; to endeavour to out-flank the enemy, or for ſuch like diſ- 
poſitions ;| ſo that the army not being all together, it muſt be diſcerned 
where to fix the moſt n body. 
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| 7 general who carries on war in a mountainous country, and who 
by the ſuperiority of his army is enabled to a& offenſively, ought to- 
endeavour | by the poſitions which he takes to ſurround the enemy; to 
render his foraging difficult; to harraſs him by continual ſmall detach- 
| ments, which the enemy will be forced to oppoſe by others more confi- 
fiderable : : he ſhould endeavour to ſteal a march of him; and although a 
general ſhould never expect ſucceſs from the enemy's negligence, there 
have nevertheleſs been ſeen inſtances, where armies by activity and diſ- 
patch have gained a march or two on their enemies, although commanded. 
by able generals. 
| If the enemy's vigilance prevents the general from ſucceeding, he muſt 
employ new ſtratagems, and never give up his point ; he ſhould try all 
thoſe which lead to the ſame end, although by different channels; either 
attacking ſome detached poſts oblige the enemy to ſend ſuccours to it, 
and by that means weakening other places which he ſhould endeayour to 
force; or decamping, and feigning to penetrate on ſome other ſide, to 
oblige the enemy to abandon a camp that is advantageouſly poſted, and by 
| that means to draw him into ſome poſt that is weaker either from ſitua- 
tion, or from the extent of country he is obliged to defend ; and by this 
method find an opportunity of attacking him with advantage. 

In ſhort in whatever country and on whatever occaſion, a camp is always 
defective if the wings are not ſheltered, or are to be eaſily diſtrefled by the 
enemy ; if the front is not guarded and the rear well covered ; if the com- 
munications with the frontier towns are not ſecure and eaſy ; if there is 
any want of forage, wood, and water ; and if there are not detachments 
in front, to prevent the enemy from approaching the camp. 

A general who joins experience and ſtudy together ought to ſee into the 
intention of the enemy's general, and judge of his gue by any of his 
proceedings, however trifling. 

All 
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All thoſe who are deſtined to the command of armies cannot be endowed 
with this quick and exact eye, that ready power of judging of a good 
motion or a good poſition upon the ſpot. Some generals have excelled 
in marches”; others in the poſition of camps ; ; theſe in the arrangement 
of troops in order of battle; thoſe in their conduct i in time of action ; 


others in providing ſubſiſtence ; others in projecting a campaign. There 


have nevertheleſs been ſome of theſe great men, whoſe genius and temper 
have united and carried theſe qualifications to the greateſt degree of perfec- 
tion ; but the rarer theſe examples are, the more a man ought, by con- 
tinual ſtudy, to endeayour to augment their number, and ſtrive to merit 
the honour of being enrolled among thoſe heroes, the ornament of man- 
kind, their country's ſupport, and their maſter's glory. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Cam ps in defenſive War. 


J is in general more difficult to carry on a defenſive war, but more 
1 particularly ſo in an open than in a mountainous country. In the 
former there is nothing to conceal the movements and diſpoſitions of 
the army from the enemy, whereas in the latter the nature of the places 


prevents the enemy from diſcovering them: but whatever may be the na- 


ture of the country, the choice of a camp when on the defenſive, and the 
art of pitching upon an advantageous ſituation, is what proves the genius 
and talents of a great officer. Excluſive of a thorough knowledge of the 
country, this operation requires a quick and penetrating eye in a general 
to enable him to ſeize the poſts, which from their ſituation may pre- 
vent the enemy either from attacking him, or penetrating into the coun- 
try. It is not difficult for a general to ſtop an enemy by his courage, 

„ when 
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when. of equal force: it is ſtill eaſier to preſcribe bounds, to him rhea he 
hath. the advantage over him in number ;, but a general, under the neceſa 
ſity of receiving them, mult. ſeek for ſuch expedient from his own talents 
and, underſtanding as may, ſerye to balance the enemy's Wer on 
make him mſelf equal, to him in ſtrengtb⸗ 1931s Molau bett $24 
A general who acts on the offenſiye takes what ſtate or e 50 
he pleaſes: he may act as he chooſes, and is not under a neceſſity of 
regulating himſelf entirely by the enemy's motions; whereas a general 
that ĩs not ſufficiently ſtrong to attack is generally obliged to continue 
quiet t till the enemy hath acted, and then to regulate his motions accord- 
ing to thoſe made by the oppoſite army, unleſs his 3 abilities giva 
him a particular advantage over the enemy's general. its 1 Hol 
Although i it is always neceſſary for a general to . a 8 Hs; 
ledge of the country, this knowledge will yet become more neceſſary to him 
when acting on the defenſive. He ought to prevent the enemy's entering 
| his. country and forming any fiege there (a plan which he cannot execute,, 
unleſs he is poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous poſts, and alſo of thoſe: 
which cover the towns liable to be threatened) by proper diſpoſitions that 
ſecure his camp; by covering his fronts and rears, and keeping the commu». 
nication between. the camp and the places where the magazines are; by en- 
deavouring to annoy the enemy in his convoys and foragings; by har- 
raſſing him in his camp, and perplexing him with ſmall detachments, to 
which the enemy will be obliged to oppoſe more conſiderable. ones: 
| theſe diſpoſitions, properly managed may deſtroy any enterprizes the 
enemy may have formed againſt the army. 
By the enemy's ſuperiority,, the nature of the country, and the ſucceſs of 
campaigns, . the. general ſhould determine whether or not his camp ſhould 
be entrenched ; the intrenching of camps requires much obſervation. It is 
caſy, ſays Vigetius, to entrench a camp while at a diſtance, from the 
ET 1 enemy; 
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enemy i bot it becomes à very difficult operation when the enemy is hen 
at hand-. The Romans; according to Hirn, uſed to keep all their edvalty 
and half their infantry dravrm up in order of battle, in order to cover thoſe 
troops that were employed in working at che intrenchments. Cæfit When 
in Spain fortified himſelf after this manner under the very eyes of Affa- 
nius and Petreius, without their having the leaſt knowledge of it. * 

Before a general fortifies a camp in a plain, he muſt obſerve the po- 
ſition in which; the ground will permit him to form his camp; whether 
or no it will be liable to be ſurrounded; if it will entirely cover the country 
it is to protect, and the towns for which there is moſt reaſon to be appre- 
henfivez/if the parts in the rear are open; if forage is in plenty; if provi- 
ons can eaſily be brought; if there is wood and water; if it is impoſ- 
fable for the enemy to enter the country without forcing the camp; if 


all theſe circumſtances concur, it is certainly moſt advantageous to en- 
trench the camp. | 


A general ſhould never be too ſecure by having a ſuperiority of num 
bers; he ought not on that account to neglect fortifying his camp: even 
when he acts on the offenſive, theſe entrenchments will not hinder him 
from marching out to the enemy whenever he judges it proper, "und his 
army will by that means be ſheltered from the enemy's attempts. 

Cæſar *, whoſe good luck was equal to his intrepidity, after having 
ranged over all the territory of Beauvais, like a conqueror certain of vic- 
tory; being diſtreſſed for forage, was conſequently obliged to weaken his 
army, in order to encreaſe the detachments which he ſent out to forage * 
he therefore firſt took the precaution of mn his IP with ll | 
neceſſary fortifications. 

If a general is fearful of fatiguing his troops, or esel g his army 
by We part of it at theſe works, he muſt, for that en make h 


Cæſar's Commentaries. þ 
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uſe of all thoſe who follow the army: they will work -equalhy/ the fame 
as the ſoldiers, for nothing will render men ſo induſtrious and labo- 
rious as the common danger to which they are all expoſed. As formerly 
at the ſiege of Carthage the women, the children, and the old men, all 
worked, and their united labours retarded, at leaſt for ſome time, the 
taking of that city; Cæſar, that he might not fatigue his — 
ployed only peaſants to entrench his camps. 

There are many methods of intrenching a camp by lines beginning on 
the right, and covering the whole front of the camp to the left : theſe 
lines, in their extent, have redoubts and angles at proper diſtances; and 
the line being continued from one to the other, forms the curtains. In 
the front of them there is a large and alfo deep ditch ; ſometimes a co- 
vered way is added, which is pallifadoed and ſtoccaded throughout the 
whole front of the lines. To render them yet ſtronger and more diffi- 
cult to be forced, there are pits ſunk before the covered way. 'Theſe 


pits are ranged chequer-wiſe, about fix feet deep and five broad, 
and are in form like a reverſed cone. Such were the lines which the 
duke of Berwick cauſed to be made in 2734, to the lines of circumval- 
lation before Philipsburgh ; only with this difference, there was no co- 
vered way. Without doubt theſe lines are formidable, and even very dif- 
ficult to attack, but a great deal of time is required for conſtructing 
them ; and if there is not a ſufficient number of peaſants in the army to 
work at them, troops muſt be employed to expedite them, which will 
not only greatly fatigue them, but may alſo coſt the lives of many ; be- 
cauſe removing of earth often cauſes great diforders, particularly where 
the ground is ſwampy or clayey. Beſides the time which theſe lines take 
in raifing, they are generally defective; and there are but few inftances 
of their being attacked without being forced; and if the enemy pene- 
trates at any one part, the troops which guard them are obliged to re- 
tire to avoid being attacked in front and flank. 
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The method practiſed by marſhal Saxe ſeems much ſuperior. to theſe 
lines. It contained as large an extent of ground, without diminiſhing 
the labour; becauſe, inſtead of lines, it conſiſted of redoubts which re- 
quire as much work to form the four faces and the covered way, as 
lines always continued. At the ſiege of Maeſtricht in 1748, he uſed 
theſe redoubts inſtead of lines; their diſtance from each other was forty- 
eight yards; they were ſtoccaded, and the covered way palliſadoed. Theſe 
redoubts preſented an angle to the field, and, conſequently, were a mutual 
protection to each other: they were each of them capable of e 
a battalion. 
_ His defign was, a the enemy was come to attack the army, to 
cauſe all theſe redoubts to be occupied ; to plant ten pieces of cannon 
between each, and to draw the army up in order of battle behind them: 
by this means the enemy would be obliged to force the redoubts, before 
they could attack the army, which could not be done without great loſs. 
But ſuppoſing the redoubts to be forced, how would the enemy be able to 
enter the intervals without dividing ? The army behind in order of battle 
would charge him without giving him time to recover himſelf, and it 
is highly probable would beat him. 
By following this method of intrenching a camp, if ſome of the e ene- 
my's battalions ſhould, for example, force three or four redoubts, they 
certainly will not dare to advance as long as the remainder hold out ; 
ſo that a general might, by detaching ſome brigades, and cauſing them 
to march to the aſſiſtance of the battalions that have been forced, retake 
the redoubts; or, without diſordering the order of battle, may drive 
away the troops which are in poſſeſſion of them with his cannon. In ſhort, 
this method ſeems to be excellent, becauſe it proves, that all the re- 
doubts may be forced, and yet the army not be beaten, becauſe it has 
not ſuffered in the action, but remained the whole time in order of battle 

with 
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with all its cannon; ſo that the enemy will be reduced to the neceſſity of 
beginning a ſecond battle. Lines, on the contrary, have not the ſame 
advantage; all the troops, or the greateſt part of them muſt line them; 
the cannon is planted at proper diſtances, either on the angles of the 
redans, or thoſe of the redoubts. If one part only is forced, the army 
is beat, and the cannon taken, becauſe the enemy makes the attack with 
his whole front; and the front of the army being buſied and taken up, 
the troops which have entered, ſeize on the flanks of the lines, and con- 
ſequently the army is ſurrounded, unleſs it immediately retires. 

Lines are never good, unleſs when there is a large extent of country 
to be guarded, and ſome frontier to be covered from the incurſions of 
the enemy : the front of an intrenched camp ſeldom exceeds fix miles, 
more or leſs, whereas lines to cover a country, have ſometimes extended 
thirty miles in front. By ſome it is thought that, in order to cover a 
country, it is ſufficient to have certain holds, which ſhall be ſtrong and 
well intrenched, with patroles continually going from one end of the 
poſts to the other, and each poſt to be provided with ſignals both for day 
and night. It is unneceſſary that theſe patroles ſhould be ſtrong, pro- 
vided they follow, and are continually croſſing each other; this will be 
ſufficient to prevent the enemy paſſing undiſcovered. It is certain that 
the enemy will not dare to paſs between theſe poſts, whether he be ſtrong. 
or weak ; if he paſs in a body, he will be cut off behind, and his convoys 
intercepted ; if he paſs only in parties, they will be cut off with the greater 
eaſe. However, lines of this nature would require much labour, and 
alſo take up years to complete them. 

The lines of Stolhoffen * are a proof that, however well fortified lines 
may be, they are not impregnable. The prince of Baden had employed 
a conſiderable time in the conſtruction of them, had neglected nothing 


® Mem, du Marechal du Villars. Tom. 2. 
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to render them formidable, and they were deemed im poſlible to be 
taken: nevertheleſs, M. Villars forced them in 1704, without the loſs of a 
man. There are many inſtances of lines, which, encompaſling a large 
extent of country, have been forced : thoſe of Flanders guarded by the 


French were forced by the duke of Marlborough in 1705, and many 
others which are needleſs to mention. 


| iy pin 
Marſhal Saxe's method for intrenching a camp in a woody country in- 


terſperſed with ſmall plains ſeems alſo to be a very good one: the regoubts 
are to be erected in the plain; and lines thrown up in the woods according 
to the uſual method, with redans placed on the fide of each other, at 
twenty-four toiſes diſtance ; there ſhould be a palliſadoed ditch in the 
front, and the lines as well as the half-moons ſhould be fraiſed with 
pointed ſtakes : behind theſe lines, which cannot be very extenſive, be- 
cauſe they only cover part of the front of the camp, muſt be placed the 
troops neceſſary for defending them; a conſiderable intrenchment of 
felled trees muſt be made behind with the branches of the trees entangled 
with each other, and ſome openings muſt be left wide enough to per- 
mit the troops who guard the lines to paſs through, in caſe they ſhould 
be overpowered and obliged to retire; the cannon muſt be planted in 
the face of theſe openings, and the einde of the army muſt be 
drawn up in order of battle, an hundred paces at moſt behind the in- 
trenchments of trees and the half-moons. The retrenchments of trees 
are placed about fixty or eighty paces behind the lines, and not before 


them; becauſe it will be a new and unexpected obſtacle to the enemy. 


Theſe retrenchments carefully made, and with large trees, can be de- 
ſtroyed by cannon only, which would take up a conſiderable time: if 
they were in the front of the lines, there would certainly be a rampart 
more, but that might be uſeleſs and perhaps hurtful, becauſe the fire of 


the enemy to make a paſſage, would drive the ſplinters of the trees into 
Vor. I. I the 
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the lines, which would do more harm than even tlie ſhot itſelf. See the 


ErOMHTH PLATE. 3 10 S glderoinsm 

Ina mountainous country the difpobrions for intrenchments are dif- 
ferent : it is impoſſible there to find plains fufficiently large to draw up 
an army in order of battle, and place it behind redoubts, as in an open 
country; the avenues and the paſſes only can be entrenched; the re- 
doubts would not be ſufficient, becauſe the avenues not only muſt be 
guarded, but the heights alſo occupied. Now, as it will often happen 
among mountains that there is not a foot of earth, how then can redoubts 
be erected there? A general muſt then make uſe of ſuch affiſtance as the 
country can furniſh him with, whether by heaping ſtones upon each 
other, or by retrenchments of trees well joined ; and thus conſtruct 
lines ſufficiently ſtrong to ſhelter the ſoldier from fire and all injury. In 
an open country a general in a manner ſuits the ground to his diſpoſitions ; 
in 4 mountainous country he muſt apply his diſpoſitions to the ground ; 
but in any country whatever, he muſt uſe all the aſſiſtance of art for en- 
trenching of camps. In mountainous countries there are more inequa- 
lities of ground, which render the enemy's approach to the lines difficult ; 
and although it is almoſt impoſſible for a camp in a mountainous coun- 
try to be attacked in front, nothing ſhould be neglected for its fafety ; 
but all the avenues, by which it may be ſurrounded, muſt be entrenched 
with care, and all the heights which overlook it ſecured; becauſe the 
enemy, without intending to attack in front, will amuſe him during 
the time neceſſary for troops to take a long round, in order to pene- 
trate to the camp on another ſide. If Leonidas *, with his eight thou- 
ſand Greeks, had been poſſeſſed of all the avenues, ways, and heights, 
by which he could be cut off, in the fame manner as he was of the 
paſs of Thermopylæ, Xerxes with his innumerable army could never 


* Diodorus Siculus, Book 17. Ch. 4. 
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have forced him in the defiles which he guarded. The three actions 
of Fribourg are memorable examples of the neceſſity of ſecuring all 
parts in the rear, and of occupying the poſts, by which they can be 


turned. M. de Mercy, attacked by two generals of the higheſt repu- 
tation, the great Conde and the viſcount de Turenne, took ſuch, good 
poſitions in theſe three attacks, that, although forced to retire and followed 
from poſt to poſt, he could never be turned, but made his retreat quietly 
through the valley of St. Peter, without the French army's ever being 
able to break in upon him. R 
The intrenchment ſhould never be more than. two, 8 ook "rp to 
* hundred taiſes, which make from five to fix, hundred paces, diſtant 
from the camp, and which ought. to, be divided into three parts : this 
diſtance ſhould be made, that the troops may be able to judge of the parts 
that can be carried with greateſt eaſe, and of thoſe which are moſt in 
need of aſſiſtance, that they may march there with greater order, diſpatch, 
and facility: whereas if this diſtance is not obſerved, it will happen, as 
hath been ſometimes ſeen, that the troops not having ground ſufficient to 
range themſelves in order of battle, the diſpoſitions will be impeded by 
confuſion and diſorder, and the enemy will have forced the lines before 
the troops can be in a condition of oppoſing him. 
. But in a mountainous country, it is not ſufficient for a al that he 
cannot be turned; that he hath profited ſo well by the advantages of 
ground as to render the enemy's approach to the camp difficult ; that the 
aſſiſtance of art hath been joined to nature, and that the country to be 
guarded is entirely covered; he muſt alſo be careful that the communica- 
tion with the neighbouring towns where the magazines of war and provi- 
ſion are eſtabliſhed, is ſafe and eaſy : if any one of, theſe particulars is 
neglected, the camp. is expoſed, neither can the general continue in it the 
time that would be neceſſary to retard the march and deſigns of the enemy. 
| I 2 As 
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As it hath been already obſerved, that there is ſcarcely any poſt that is not 
liable to be turned or overlooked, the camp ſhould be intrenched only ſo far 
as the intrenchments may become an obſtacle to the enemy, and as they 
may be à means of giving the general time to tetire to occupy another poſt. 

When the enemy undertakes the ſiege of ſome town, and the general, 
although with an inferior army, is willing to ſuccour it, or cauſe the ſiege 
of it to be raiſed, he ſhould ſeek out a ſpot naturally ſtrong, and entrench 
it according to its ſituation : if an open country, according to the method 
above mentioned; if among mountains, according to the aſſiſtance that 
the nature of the country may give, and make uſe of theſe intrenchments 
as a ſure aſylum from whence to make fallies upon the enemy, to at- 
tack his forages and his convoys, and to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege as 


well by the fatigues of it, when it hath been drawn out to a greater length 


6f time than was deſigned by the enemy, as by the want to which he is re- 
duced by the continual inquietudes that the intrenched army hath given 
him. Metellus * raiſed the fiege of Zama, becauſe at the very time he 
was preparing to aſſault the place, he was attacked on all fides by Jugur- 
cha; and the Roman general found himſelf obliged to abandon the at- 
tack of the town, in order to repulſe the enemy. 

There are alſo ſome occaſions where camps are intrenched under towns; 
the circumſtances wherein theſe intrenchments are neceſſary may be ſeen 
in the memoirs of M. de Feuquieres +, who, in relating many examples 
of theſe ſort of camps, ſeems to condemn them when too much attention 
is ſhewn in fortifying them ; becauſe, fays he, if the camp is loſt, the 
town muſt follow. This reflection of M. de Feuquieres ſuppoſes the 
defence of the town to be neglected for the intrenchments, which is not 


common ; but without canvaſſing this opinion, it may with certainty be 


advanced, that the beſt method for defending a place is always to preſent 


* Salluft. Bell. Jugur. + Mem. de M. de Feuquieres, ch. 4. 
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freſh obſtacles to the enemy, which will fatigue him, -occaſion the loſs of 
his forces, abate his eagerneſs, and at length entirely diſcourage him: 
beſides, the more the enemy is ſtopped, either by exterior intrenchments 
or trenches that are puſhed on towards him, as was practiſed at the ſiege 
of Prague in 1742, the greater time is there to fortify the place within. 
Rhodes would till have belonged to its defenders, had they not been 
betrayed : equally fortified within and without, every intrenchment be- 
came an obſtacle to the enemy more difficult to be ſurmounted, as it 
was defended by ſoldiers glowing with honour, and zealous for their reli- 
gion ; and every intrenchment to be forced, was the occaſion of a freſh 
battle. Whilſt the exterior fortifications kept back the enemy, and 
breathed nothing but laughter, and whatever is moſt terrible in war, the 
inſide of the town remained in tranquility ; the general there aſſembled 
his council, and ſtruck out freſh lights ; the fatigued ſoldier there found 
an aſylum to recover his ſtrength and ſpirits, while confuſion reigned 
only amongſt the enemy. But as theſe kind of intrenchments relate 
rather to ſieges than camps, it is foreign to the preſent purpoſe to ſay more 
of them. 

When an army is in an open country, it generally continues in the 
ſame camp for ſome ſpace of time; becauſe it is certain the enemy 
cannot conceal his deſigns ſo effectually from the general, but he may 
be able to circumvent them; but in a mountainous country it is un- 
certain whether an army will continue in the ſame poſt till morning, 
that it occupied over- night. A general muſt then encamp in ſuch 
a poſition, and after ſuch a manner, that in caſe the enemy comes to at- 
tack him in force and with advantage, he may be able, without danger, 
to proceed to another poſt, and evade the enemy's deſigns. When Lu- 
cius Minutius * commanded the Romans in the war againſt the Aqui, 


* Tit. Liv. Dec. i. Lib. 6. | 
| he, 
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he, by endeavouring to avoid them, ſhut himſelf up in defiles, and had 
his flanks and rear covered by mountains. The qui got poſſeſſion of 
the only paſs by which he could extricate himſelf from that difficulty: 
by this poſition of the Æqui, his proviſion and forage were cut off, and 
he muſt have laid down his arms without fighting, had not Cincinnatus, 
who came to his afliſtance; contrived to get the Æqui between the two 
armies. My 1 0 . | 
It requires great ſkill in a general to judge when it is proper or impro- 
per to make choice of places which have a great many avenues on one 
ſide ; becauſe if he ſhould be attacked in a camp encloſed by rocks, or 
deep in a valley which hath but one or two paſſes open, it will be very 
difficult for him to diſengage himſelf from the enemy : on the contrary, 
if there are many ſmall paſſes or avenues to the ground of which he is 
poſſeſſed, and by which the enemy may eaſily inveſt his camp, it will 
require a great number of men to guard them. But on theſe occa- 
ſions a general ſhould be ever careful to make a good diſpoſition of his 
troops, to maintain ſtrict order and diſcipline in his camp, and to ſend 
out his patroles with the greateſt regularity; by which means he will 
free himſelf from all apprehenſions of being ſurpriſed. 
There ought to be no difference between a well governed town and 
a well ordered camp; the exacteſt order ſhould be obſerved, and the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline kept up: if a ſoldier is at liberty to quit or enter 
it at pleaſure, the enemy's ſpies will not fail to make their advantages of 
it. If the camp is unhealthy or diſtreſſed for proviſion, water, wood, 
or forage, and the ſoldier hath real cauſe of complaint, every method 
ſhould be tried to avoid the danger that will attend his being diſcouraged. 
It is often owing to the little order exiſting in the camp, that the ſol- 
diers are ſeized with a panick, occaſioned by the abſurd and groundleſs ze- 
ports that are diffuſed throughout it ; troops thus terrified, are in a man- 
ner vanquiſhed before they come to action. 
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In a mountainous country, ſuch. places ſhould be avoided as are ſubject 
to be overflowed, either by the melting of the ſnow, or by torrents which, 
at ſome ſeaſons, appear no more than trifling rivulets, but which, at 
others, ſwell and carry off every thing they meet with in their way: 
of this nature were thoſe mentioned by M. de Feuquieres *, which he 
found near the rock that he attacked and took in 1690, from 
the Badouais. Situations in the neighbourhood of woods are gene- 
rally to be feared, becauſe the enemy may ſet them on fire, and the flames 
be communicated to the camp. The general ought alſo to ſatisfy himſelf 
with regard to the nature of the ſprings, which may agree very well with 
the inhabitants, but prove very unwholſome to ſtrangers : ſuch, accord 
ing to the reports of the French, is the nature of the ſprings in many 
parts of Italy. The water belonging to certain ſtreams or rivers will: be 
| pernicious, while that belonging to the fountains and wells in the ſame 

country will be very wholeſome and falutary. 143197 
| © The reader may ſee in Vegetius, Santa-Cruz, Montécuculli, and — 
fegur, the kind of order neceſſary to be obſerved in a camp, whether 
intrenched or not : it is impoſſible to uſe too many precautions for its 


fecurity; they depend upon the general's ability, and upon the * 
he cauſes to be obſerved. | 


* Mem. de Feuquieres, Ch. 84. 
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Of the Method of eſcorting Convoys. 


5 E conducting of convoys is one of the moſt important and moſt 
18 difficult of all military operations. In the eſcort aſſigned them, 
and the number of horſe and foot of which this eſcort is compoſed, the 
general ought to be guided by the diſtance of the town from whence 
they ſet out ; the dangers to which they are expoſed from the different 
parties they may meet; the diſtance and ſtrength of the enemy ; and the 
extent and nature of the country they have to travel over, whether an 
open or a mountainous one ; the number of waggons, and the quality of 


the convoys, whether they conſiſt of money, or ammunition for war or 


proviſion ; and whether they are extraordinary or daily. When eſcorts 
are too numerous, the troops are fatigued, and no end anſwered ; and 
when they are too weak, they are liable to be beaten. M. de Puyſegur 
obſerves, that it is as dangerous to give an eſcort of two thouſand men 
to a convoy where only a thouſand are requiſite, as to give but five hun- 
dred to one where a thouſand are abſolutely neceſſary ; in the firſt place 
the troops are unneceſſarily fatigued, and in the ſecond the convoy is 
expoſed to the danger of being carried off. 

All theſe conſiderations ſuppoſe the general to be a man whoſe natural 
parts are matured by experience, and who is ſenſible that, without a 
thorough knowledge of the country, the foundation of all conduct, it 
will be impoſſible to make a proper diſpoſition of troops. If a general 
is ignorant of the places moſt proper to form ambuſcades ; of thoſe 
where there are bridges and fords ; of the paſſes which are moſt dan- 


gerous 
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gerous, and thoſe which will favour the enemy's approach, in order to 
attack, and whether in head, flank, or rear, he acts but as chance di- 
rects, and his diſpoſitions'will have no meaning, either with reſpect to 
the ſituation of places, or the nature of the ground ; the orders will be 
ill executed, the evolutions performed without exactneſs and the diſ- 
poſition of the troops will be faulty ; the ſeparate bodies being, conſe - 
quently, unable to ſuſtain and aſſiſt each other, will ſoon be beaten and 
diſperſed, and the convoy carried off. | 
The general officer commanding the convoy ought, for its ſecurity, 
to diſtribute his troops after ſuch a manner that they may be a mu- 
tual aſſiſtance to it. The choice of the troops to form the eſcort is un- 
determined, as it is by the nature of the country their quality ſhould 
be decided. In mountainous and woody countries, only infantry, huſſars, 
or dragoons can be made uſe of; the huflars or dragoons are to march 
in the front and on the flanks, to ſcour the woods, examine the ave- 
nues, and make ſure of the defiles: in an open country, the eſcort 


ſhould be compoſed of infantry, cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons. But 
whatever may be the nature of the country, the convoy ought never 


to advance without firſt ſending out detachments to reconnoitre at a 
diſtance. | 

If the convoy marches through a mountainous country, a large body 
of cavalry would not only be uſeleſs, but alſo an embarraſſment, as 
it would be unable to act, except with great difficulty; whereas in an 
open country, cayalry is very ſerviceable. In any kind of country a 
convoy can be eſcorted with infantry, eſpecially when the enemy can only 
act with his; but as in an open country, it is neceſſary for the infantry 
to. be ſupported, the cavalry muſt be uſed for that purpoſe ; in a moun- 
tainous country, infantry can carry on war alone. 
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In this laſt cafe the officer commanding the eſcort ought to place a 
body of infantry at the head, another in the center, and a third at the 
rear-guard ; to diſtribute ſmall bodies at proper diſtances on the right and 
left, and he ſhould be particularly careful to poſſeſs himſelf of the heights ; 
the huſſars muſt be diſtributed to the advanced and rear-guards, and, 
in order to be more certain that every part hath been ſtrictly examined, 
as the convoy advances, notwithſtanding the huſſars of the advanced 
guard have already ſcoured the avenues, woods, valleys, villages, and 
hollows, the huſſars belonging to the rear-guard ſhould again look 
into thoſe places, to ſee whether any thing hath eſcaped the notice of the 
advanced guard: theſe precautions are never without their uſe; and do 
not in the leaſt retard the march of the convoy. | | 
The ſmall detachments ſhould advance as far as poſſible into the country, 
without expoſing themfelves to the danger of being cut off, the huſſars 
with piſtol or muſquetoon, and the dragoons with their carbine in hand, 
in order, that if they ſhould meet the enemy, they may by firing give the 
officer commanding the eſcort notice of it, ſo that he may have time to 
make his diſpoſitions for defending and preſerving the convoy. The 
convoy may continue marching on, till the enemy is diſcovered ; but on 
the firſt notice of him, it muſt ſtop, and the officers belonging to the 
convoy ſhould park their waggons ; or, if the ground will not admit of 
that, they ſhould cauſe them to keep very cloſe together, and double them 
up with the diſtance of four paces, which ſhould be filled with infantry, 
between each waggon. By this movement the length of ground taken 
up by the waggons will be contracted, the troops will be brought cloſer 
together, and will form a ſtronger and heavier body, ae of Wm 
each other with more eaſe. 

In a mountainous country it is very ſeldom, and almoſt impoſſible for 


the enemy to attack the advanced and rear-guards and the center at the 
ſame 
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fame time: nevertheleſs, if he ſhould find: an opportunity of forming 
theſe three attacks at once, by fbllowing the diſpoſitions above mentioned, 
he will find troops at every part to receive him; neither will he be able 
to make himſelf maſter of the heights without attacking them, and the 
troops already in poſſeſſion of the ground will eaſily repulſe him; and by, 
the affiſtance which the officer commanding the eſcort ſhould endeavour. 


to ſend them, they will be enabled to maintain themſelves in them, to 
protect the convoy, and the enemy will be unable to attack by more _ 


one or two paſſes. 


If the enemy forms but one attack, only a part of the troops mult be 


oppoſed to him, | becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed this attack may be made 
only with a deſign to draw the whole ſtrength of the detachment to. that 
part, and which, by being all together in that one place, will give the 
enemy concealed in ambuſh an opportunity of falling with eaſe upon 


that part of the convoy that is unprovided with troops, and which 
will of courſe be incapable of making any defence. The troops of the 


center ſhould never march to the aſſiſtance of the advanced guard, if it 


is that which is attacked, nor thoſe of the rear-guard to the aſſiſt - 


ance of the center, but a party from thoſe troops which cover the flanks 
of the convoy ſhould be collected in a body, and ſent to aſſiſt the part 
that is attacked. However narrow and confined the country may be, a 


convoy may be eaſily conducted by infantry, when it would be e 
to do it with cavalry. 


When any paſs or avenue croſſes the road on which the convoy mar- 


ches, it ſhould be covered by a body of infantry, which will remain 
there till the rear-guard is come up; then it will fall into the poſt 


aſſigned it for conducting the convoy; it is always to be ſuppoſed, 


that this paſs hath been examined by the advanced detachments. If the 
eſcort is compoſed. of infantry and dragoons, the latter ſhould be diſ- 
K 2 mounted, 


44 
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mounted, . in order 0 give en 2d 


1 becauſe they ſcamper about on all ſides, and are very active and ready in 
65 ſcouring a country thoroughly; they leave no place till they have perfectly 
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na onal ſtrengthy't6 the guards, and their 
horſes may be tied to the praggons 3 the hufſars,” if the nature of the 


18 country renders them unſervictble on \ horſeback; may alſo be diſmounted ; 


by xx which means, inſtead of being an embarraſſien it to the infantry, they 
will become uſeful to it. The nature of huſlars is ſuch as will ad- 
mit of their being employed on every occaſion ; and although the dif- 
| ference of their arms will not permit them to be as ſerviceable as dra- 
Sons, they may nevertheleſs amuſe a party of troops belonging to the 
enemy in ſuch a manner as to enable the infantry to beat them, or at leaſt 


| to oblige them to retire, 


Huſſars are more particularly neceſſary in the eſcorting of convoys, 


examined it, unleſs the thickneſs of the woods or any other unavoid- 
able obſtacle ſhould prevent their penetrating as far as they would other- 


wiſe do; and even then they protect the infantry, who can with greater 
eaſe paſs into thoſe places where the huſſars cannot. Whatever coun- 


try the convoy paſſes through, there ſhould always be huſſars with it; 


otherwiſe the officer commanding the eſcort cannot be certain that the 


8 country is thoroughly ſurveyed, becauſe for want of huſſars he muſt 


£ 1 


employ cavalry on that ſerviee; not that there can be any doubt of the 


cavalry's expoſing itſelf to danger with as much chearfulneſs and courage 


as the huſſars, but as the horſes belonging to the cavalry are naturally 
heavier than thoſe of the huſſars, and often encumbered with forage, 
they cannot venture to a proper diſtance, without running the danger 


of being taken, becauſe they cannot retire with that expedition which 
is requiſite; on the other hand, the huſſar being more active and 
more accuſtomed to reconnoitre, knows how to go over & country with 


2 proper caution and care to himſelf : beſides, the trooper who is uſed al- 


ways 
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ways to march in a body and to be under command, will have 2 very im- 
perfect idea of the method of ſcouring a country. Altho' the diſpoſition 
of the troops ſhould. Aways be regulated by the nature of the country thro” 

which the convoy marches, and by the nature and number of the e enemy 
by which it is liable to be attacked, yet the general ſhould never neglect, 

whatever his ſituation may be, to ſecure the head, center, and rear: be- 
fore the convoy begins its march, the diſpoſition i in caſe of an attack 
ſhould be ſettled ; by which means the commanding officers of different 
corps will know where to poſt themſelves, and after what manner to act 
at the time the attack is made. By the knowledge which the command- 
ing officer ought to have of the country, he will form a judgment of 
. thoſe places where it is moſt probable he may be attacked, and of courſe 
make his diſpoſitions accordingly. In any diſpoſition that may happen, 
a general ſhould always foreſee in what manner the attack, defence, and 
retreat will be conducted. 

As there are always ſome ſmall plains in a woody country, where the 


dragoons and huſſars can act with greater eaſe, they muſt be poſted 
in them. If the attack is made in a woody country, the fame diſpoſitions 
muſt be obſerved as have been mentioned with regard to a mountainous 
one, only with this difference, that a more conſiderable front can be pre- 
ſented to the enemy, and the troops will be more together, as they will 
not be under a neceſſity of ſeparating to occupy heights. 

When a convoy marches through an open country, the advanced and 
rear- guards ſhould conſiſt of cavalry ſuſtained by infantry ; the infantry in 
the center ſhould be continued on the right and left of the waggons, 
and the cavalry divided into troops ſhould be diſtributed. on the flanks, 
at an hundred or an hundred and fifty paces from the infantry ; ſqua- 


drons of horſe, intermixed with platoons of infantry, ſhould be placed 
at proper diſtances on the flanks of the remaining part of the convoy. 


By 
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r 
be poſition, if the convoy ſhould b be attacked in head, center, or 


rear, theſe Tquadrons a and Platoons ſhould he have orders to, march immedi- 
ately 10 the affiſtance of the part that is attacked, | See the N INTH 

Di bn Y ; 7 

The advanced detachments of- better and thoſe upon the flanks; 
by giving notice that the enemy is at hand and coming to attack, will 
furniſh time for parking the waggons and uniting the troops ; in which 
caſe the infantry muſt form in the park, and the cavalry poſt itſelf on the 
flank of that front which expects to be attacked, and the huſſars place 
themſelves upon the flanks of the cavalry. 

The attack of a convoy is always ſudden and rapid, and the ſucceſs of 
it is generally decided in the firſt onſet; and as the enemy, whether he 
ſacceeds in his attempt or not, muſt retire with great expedition, for fear 
of any ſuccour that may arrive, it is evident that it can be attacked 
only by cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons; there have indeed been ſome in- 
ſtances where the cavalry have brought infantry behind them. If the 
convoy has had time to park itſelf, the effort of the infantry can only be 
turned againſt that which is intrenched behind the waggons. The ene- 
my” 8 cavalry and that belonging to the eſcort attacking each other, will 
fight upon equal terms; but with regard to the infantry, it will be dif- 
ferent ; that which is ſheltered by the carriages having a great advan- 
tage over that which attacks it. On the contrary, if the enemy's 
infantry is ſuſtained by huſſars only, they will be briſkly attacked by 
the cavalry and huſſars belonging to the eſcort, who will take them 
in flank and rear. The enemy's huſſars being hemmed in, his in- 
fantry, for want of being ſuſtained, will be eaſily beaten : part of the 
cavalry and huſſare belonging to the eſcort, ſhould be left in purſuit 
of the enemy 8 huſſars, and the remainder ought to take his infantry 


in flank. 11 che enemy is beaten, as it is probable he will, his retreat 


ſeems 


AC 
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ſeems impracticable, or at beſt ve ry difficult ; TIRE being deprived 
of his cavalry, he will be forced to make head againſt the infantry that 
attacks him in front, and to repulſe the cavalry that harraſſes him in 
flank. See the NI XT PLATE. Fic. II. 4 

If the convoy, in an open country, is obliged to march upon a cauſe- 
way, theſe precautions will ſtill become more neceſſary: the huſſars 
which are advanced, ought to examine the country very exactly; for 
it may happen that the country not allowing the carriages to be taken 
off the cauſeway,. in order to be parked, they muſt conſequently be ob- 
liged to remain upon it; in which caſe they can only be doubled up, the 
extent of ground contracted, and the troops drawn nearer to each other 
in ſuch a manner as to become ſtronger, and more cloſely knit together. | 
The diſpoſitions will then, in a great meaſure, depend upon circum- 
ſtances ; but they ſhould. nevertheleſs be ſo managed, that each corps 
may mutually contribute to the preſervation of the convoy; and that 
from the reſiſtance which the enemy ſhall find in every part, there may 
be time ſufficient to ſend ſuccour where it ſhall be moſt needed. 

If the enemy gives ground, the general ſhould be cautious of purſu- 
ing him too far,. leſt, if he ſhould receive a reinforcement, the troops 
in purſuit of him, finding themſelves at too great a diſtance, will not 
only be beat, but alſo be deprived of every method of retreating. 

There are ſome occaſions on which the enemy muſt not be purſued at 
all; ſuch as when the armies are very cloſe to each other, or the convoy 
draws near to ſome of the enemy's poſts ; becauſe then, by the nearneſs 
of the army, the enemy's infantry can come to the attack without being 
under the neceſſity of mounting behind the cavalry, as it Happened i in 
1747; when the French convoys which ſet out from Antwerp for Bergen- 
op-Zoom, were continually attacked by the infantry that was poſted from 
Breda quite to Voude: in which circumſtances the ſame diſpoſitions 

ſhould. 
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ſhould be uſed for its defence; and in caſe the enemy ſliould be forced 
to retire, the commanding officer ought to be contented with having ſaved 
the convoy, and not purſue him, for fear he ſhould find advantage from 
the nearneſs of the quarters, and receive aſſiſtance that may prove fatal 
both to the convoy and its eſcort. A general to whoſe care a convoy is in- 
truſted, ſhould never ſeek any other advantage than the conducting it in 
ſafety, even though he ſhould be ſure of beating and taking a detach- 
ment belonging to the enemy; a real advantage is often given up by en- 
deavouring to follow an uncertain victory. There is leſs ſhame in being 
beat, when an officer hath done his utmoſt, and acted with propriety, 
than there is glory acquired in conquering, when he hath exceeded the 
limits of his duty. An officer is no longer praiſe-worthy, than whilſt 
he acts up to the orders he hath received with exactneſs and diſcretion ; 
whereas he who, depending too much on his own courage, raſhly ſuffers 
himſelf to be drawn on by the appearance of fucceſs, is not only charged 
with, but onght to be anſwerable for the conſequences. 

If the convoy hath a bridge or a defile to paſs, it is not only ſufficient 
that the country, as far as the bridge or the defile, ſhould be known, 
but alſo neceſſary that the huſſars ſhould paſs over it, and take a ſurvey 
of the. country a great way beyond it. The time in which the huſ- 
ſars are reconnoitring, ſhould be employed in making the waggons 
double up by four, eight, or ten in front, if the ground allows of it, in 
order to unite the troops belonging to the eſcort. The troops in the 
center muſt join the advanced guard, and cover the carriages; the 
rear-guard form in order of battle, and face toward the country 
they have marched over; and the ſquadrons and platoons of infantry 
which marched on the fide of the convoy, place themſelves on the 
flanks, in order to cover them. When the country in front ſhall have 
been thoroughly examined, the advanced guard and the troops belonging 


to 
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to the center. covered- by huſſars, ſhall paG@ over tho bridge, and. ad- 
vance far enough on the other ſide to give vom for the cartiages, either 
to double up or to be parked. The corps of cavelry and infantry, which 
marched on the fides of the convoy muſt be placed on the. flanks/to 
protect them. As ſoon as the convoy and the eſcort have paſſed, the wag- 
gons muſt proceed, and the troops fall into the ſame diſpoſition they were 
in before the paſſage ; that is, if there is no alteration in the nature of the 
ground to make another diſpoſition neceſſary : in that caſe the commanding 
officer muſt give ſuch orders as he ſhall find neceſſary. For the greater 
ſecurity of the convoy, a detachment of huſſars ſhould be left near the 
bridge, or the opening of the defile, till the rear-guard hath marched to 
ſome diſtance, which detachment will afterwards join the chan See 
PLATE THE NINTH, Fi. III. | 

There ſtill remains another diſpoſition to be ined in an open country, 
whether the convoy marches on a cauſeway, or in the high road, which 
is to divide the eſcort into many equal parts, with troops of every ſort be- 
longing to each; the firſt body ſhould ſet out an hour before the convoy is to 
begin its march, the ſecond half an hour after, with orders to the command- 
ing officers to ſcour the adjacent country with great exactneſs, and to be 
careful not to be cut off by any detachments the enemy may have in the 
country ; for which reaſon theſe two bodies ſhould never be more than 
three quarters of a league diſtant from each other, by which means they 
will be within reach of aſſiſting each other. The body which ſets out laſt 
ſhould neyer be more than half a league before the advanced-guard of the 
eſoort. 5 

As the convoy is ſuppoſed to march through an open country, the 
above mentioned diſtances are allotted between the firſt and ſecond bodies, 
and between the ſecond body and the advanced guard of the convoy; but 
if the country ſhould grow rough and unequal, theſe bodies ſhould draw 

Vor. I. L | cloſer 
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loſer together, and always keep fight: of each other, ſo as to be able to 
afſiſt one another in caſe of an attack. to ron 594% „ 5th 
When theſe bodies are ſet out, the Fe adiccs . mo- 
tion, and form the advanced guard of one of the divided detachments be- 
longing to the eſcort; the infantry of which detachment will remain at 
the head of the waggons, the cavalry ſhall march by troops three hun- 
dred paces in advance, and the rear- guard muſt be formed equal to the 
advanced; but beſides this rear- guard, there ſhould be a body of huſ- 
ſars and dragoons reſerved, to march a quarter of a league or more, ac- 
cording to the nature of the country, in the rear of the convoy; the re- 
mainder of the infantry ſhall be diſtributed at proper diſtances on the ſides 


of the convoy, and the remainder of the cavalry ſhall be placed on the 


flanks of the convoy about three hundred paces diſtance. 

The commanding officer ſhould take care to keep ſome huſſars 
with him, to ſcour the country round about the cavalry that are on the 
flanks and the rear-guard ; and thus by running over the country again, 


that hath already. been examined by the advanced detachments, the 


commanding officer will be certain there is no enemy at hand. 


There have been often inſtances of a ſwarm of huſſars falling upon 


the rear-guard from woods, which have been reconnoitred, and: where no 
enemy hath been found, and where they themſelves were not half an 
Hour before. | 

When a convoy happens to be of ſuch importance that its being taken 
may influence the operations during the remainder of the campaign, the 
general ſhould not only aſſign a ſtronger or more numerous eſcort to it, 
but he ſhould alſo ſend. off detachments, which, without having order 
to attack the enemy, ſhould keep between him and the road that the con- 
voy keeps, in order to oppoſe and baffle any deſigns the enemy may have 


formed to carry it off. The two examples with which the laſt war fur 


niſhes us with will ſhew both the ſecurity and neceſſity of this method. 
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During the campaign of 1746, marſhal Saxe, being encamped on the 
Orne, was in expectation of a conſiderable convoy from Judoigne. A 
its ſafe arrival in the camp was of great conſequence, he cauſed the matquis 
d' Armentieres, then major- general, to ſet out with a large detachmenty 
in the night preceding the day on which the convoy was to begin its 
march, with orders to march on the ſide of Ramillies. At the ſame time 
he cauſed another detachment to ſet out from the camp of his ſerene 
highneſs the prince of Clermont, with orders to march on the ſide of 
the abbey of Rame: theſe two detachments, by amuſing the enemy on 
one fide, and by entirely concealing the march of the convoy on the. 
other, enabled it to proceed in ſecurity, and it arrived in the camp with- 
out having been at all moleſted. 

In the beginning of the campaign in 1748, the ſame — having 8, 
deſign to lay ſiege to Maeſtricht, and conſequently having occaſion for 
all his troops, was willing to throw a ſupply of -proviſions into, Bergen», 
op-Zoom, as he was going to a diſtance from that place, and could ao 
longer be in a ſituation of aſſiſting it. For that purpoſe, he ordered 4 
conſiderable convoy, which ſet out from Antwerp for that town under a 
good eſcort; but, in order to prevent an attack, which circumſtance had 
often happened during the winter, and that with loſs, the allies at that 
time occupying a chain of quarters from Breda as far as Voude, he de- 
tached the count d' Eſtrèes with a conſiderable body of cavalry to march 
on the fide of Breda, with orders to puſh on detachments almoſt to Voude. 
This detachment had two objects in view, one of which was to keep the 
allies in ſuſpence with regard to the ſiege that was to be formed, and the 
other to cauſe them to remain near Breda. This large body of cavalry 
kept the allies, who were in the neighbourhood of that town in ſuſpence; 
during which interval, marſhal Saxe marched to Maeſtricht, the allies 
not daring to attack the convoy, becauſe they would have put themſelves 
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between the eſcort aid the troops under count DEftrdes. From theſe 
two examples may be concluded the neceſlity of covering convoys of im- 
portance by detachinents independent of the eſcort aMigned them. In 
ſhort, a general ſhould do every thing that will contribute to the ſecu- 
rity of his diſpoſitions ; and precautions ought never to be thought ſu- 
perfluous when they are managed with prudence, and have for their end 


the — of a well-concerted plan. 


CHAP. VIII. 
bY Of Detachments for forming a Chain of green Forage. 


HOSE operations whoſe object is the ſubſiſtence of the troops 
require the exacteſt precautions; for famine, as Vegetius ſays, 
proves often times more deſtructiye to armies than battles, hunger being 
more fatal than the ſword. A general can defend himſelf againſt an 
enemy, however ſuperior ; but when forage and — are W 
there can be no hope remaining. 
I.̃tt is very difficult to provide a large army with forage; and a general 
often expoſes it to inevitable danger, if he is not thoroughly experienced 
in this operation, or if he is deſtitute of that knowledge which at once 
preſents all the wants of an army, and the means of ſupplying them, to 
his view. 


Foraging parties, like convoys, are attended with a greater or leſſer de- 
gree of danger, according as the country is more or leſs acceſſible, and the 
forage at a diſtance or near at hand. The difpoſition for the chain in 
an open country is different to what it muſt be in a mountainous one: 
when forage is within reach of the camp, and the enemy at a diſtance, 
fewer troops and attendants are required, becauſe, in caſe of an attack, 

there 


| there is aftiſiance, near at hand ; but jg. proportion as the forage is far- 
ther from the camp and nearer to the eneray, the precautions hould be 
encreaſcd, , and more. troops ſhould be allotted to the chain, which ſhould 
alſo ſometimes be furniſhed with cannon. 85 

A general ſhould never forget that maxim which ſays, The cnemy 
mult always be oppoſed by troops of the ſame nature as thoſe with which 
he makes the attack ; if the forage therefore is in an open country, the 
_ as it is certain the enemy will be more numerous in cavalry than 
infantry, ſhould conſiſt chiefly of cavalry, and only have infantry ſuffi- 
cient to occupy ſuch poſts as are neceſſary to be guarded: in a moun- 
tainous country the diſpoſitions will be quite different; becauſe, as it is 
impoſlible for cavalry to move eaſily, the chain ſhould be ſtrongeſt in in- 
fantry. In ſhort, the number and r of the troops, for, thp.ghajp 
ſhould be regulated in the ſame manner as in regard to the convoy in 
proportion to the nearneſs or diſtance of the enemy ; by the extent of 
ground to be foraged ; and by the nature of the country : and as mar- 
ſhal Puyſegur obſerves, before the ground to be foraged is examined, 
there ſhould be a calculation made of the number of horſes to be fed, 
and of the fertility of the ground that is to be foraged ; for if it is a plen- 
tiful ſpot, a leſs extent will be ſufficient ; if it is not plentiful, a larger 
muſt be taken; but in either caſe the chain muſt be always proportionable. 

Before a forage is undertaken, the ground on which it is to be per- 
formed ſhould be always thoroughly known, in order for which the ge- 
neral ſhould ſend out in the evening or the day befare, the officer who is 
to command it, with a detachment to ſurvey the ſituation of the coun- 


try ; the places where he muſt poſt his troops of cavalry and dragoons ; 
the poſts which the infantry muſt occupy; the ground neceffury for the 
foragers ; that where the corps of reſerve muſt be poſted ; and what 
part in the front of the chain it will be neceſſary for the huflars te to ſcour. 

After 
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Aften having examined all. theſe -particulats, the officer makes his report 
to the general, who, from the account given him, will order the troops 
neceſſary, to ſequre the forage, and render the execution of it eaſy. The 
chain of forage ſhould be in proportion to thei number of troops that 
are to ſorage, as well, as to the quantity of ſown fields and the thick- 
neſs of the grain. Beſides the horſe, dragoons, and infantry, there 
ſhould, be huſſars to ſcour the country in the front of the chain: the 
number of them is undetermined, as it will be ſufficient for them to co- 
ver and protect the front, and give the commanding officer n 
notice of every thing that makes its appearancgee. 5 

If the forage is to be made at a diſtance from the camp, the troops 
deſtined. for the chain ſhould: ſet out at day-break, or the evening of the 
foregoing night, as was done by marſhal de Coigny in the campaign of 
1735. This general being deſirous of foraging under the cannon of 
Mentz, the troops taken from the army to form the chain, one body 
under 4 the command of the count de Belleiſle, now a marſhal of France, 


and the other under the command of the marquis de Dreux, ſet out af- 
ter retreat-beating, and at break of day the chain found itſelf properly 
placed. When the diſtance is not ſo great, it is ſufficient that the troops 
ſet out at day-break, and the general will have time enough to eſtabliſh 
his chain; eſpecially as the ground and the poſts neceſſary to be occu- 
pied, have been ſurveyed two days before. The commanding officer 
muſt take care to eſtabliſh the chain before the foragers arrive, and alſo | 
that the huſſars have ſcowered the country; firſt, becauſe the fora- 
gers ſhould not, by waiting, fatigue the horſes, and ſecondly, that no 
trooper or ſervant ſhall paſs; which will undoubtedly be the caſe, if 


there is any vacancy where troops are not placed. 
The whole of the troops ſhould; be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, as to 


be able to ſee one another; and the yedets alſo that are placed between 
the 
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dne troops, 10 prevent the' forugers- from paſſing; ſhould be within hears 
ing. The infantry: ſhould be poſted in hollows and villages, and behind 
hedges, with horſe or dragoons to ſuſtain it, and ſupport che links} tif 
the diſpoſition of the chain will be ſtill better, if theſe trobps can be 
mixed with it, provided the mann be ſheltered "Y * hollows, 
| hedges, or buſhes. io 
Grenadiers ſuſtained by horſe and cannon, if thits are ay; ſhould be 
poſted on thoſe ſides which, either from the fituation of the country, or 
the nearneſs of the enemy, are moſt liable to be attacked; but in rei- 
forcing theſe poſts, the commanding officer muſt be careful not to weaken 
the chain too much in any particular part. When an enemy attacks a 
foraging party, he generally attempts to penetrate at different parts :"but* 
if he forms only one attack, the diſpoſition of the chain becomes üg 
leſs, as all the troops muſt be brought to that part where the attack is 
made. But as it is naturally to be ſuppoſed the enemy will form many 
attacks, particularly if his general acts like a man underſtanding his Bulinelſs, ' 
he muſt be ſtrong in every part : the reſerve; which is in the center, will,” 
with expedition and ſpeed, ſend aſſiſtance to the parts which are attacked: 
Before the commanding officer fixes the chain, he ſhould detach ſome | 
huſſars to ſurvey and ſcour, with great exactneſs, the woods, vil- © 
lages, hollows, and all ſuch places, for at leaſt three quarters'of a league 
or a league in front, as may be capable of containing ambuſcades: and 
during the time of this ſurveying, the troops deſtined for the chain will 
remain in order of battle, in the front of the ground that is to be fo- 


raged, in order to cover it and protect the huſſars, in caſe they ſhould be 
attacked. 


tary 


When this examination is finiſhed, the commanding- officer may be- 
gin to eſtabliſh. his chain; and the huſſars will remain in the front 
till the. foraging is finiſhed; and will-detach ſmall bodies to march round 

about 
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about the chain croſſing each other, bahing at times, aud N ſome 
huſſars before them to patrole. | 
If the huſſars gain intelligence of the — being either in march, 
or placed in ambuſcade, they will ſend immediate notice of it to the 
commanding officer of the chain, who ſhould always fix himſelf in a 
particular ſpot, that there may be no time ſpent in ſeeking him ; his poſt 
ſhould be in the rear of that part of the chain that is neareſt to, and 
Moſt in front of the enemy, and he will regulate the diſpoſitions for his 
defence according to the report made to him. When an ambuſcade is | 
diſcovered, and troops marching to attack, a general ſhould always ſuſ- 
pect there may be more ambuſcades and more troops in march to form 3 
different attacks ; he muſt therefore, inſtead of weakening the chain in k 
any part, ſtrengthen it as much as he can, by cauſing either the whole 
reſerve, or part of it, to march where circumſtances ſhall require. | 
The avenues and the heights in a mountainous country ſhould be oc- 
cupied by infantry ; the avenues, in order to prevent the enemy from pe- 
netrating into the valley or plain where the forage is made; the heights, 
in order to obſerve the enemy at a diſtance, and to prevent his getting 


L poſſeſſion of them, and flanking the troops which guard the avenues. 
3 In this caſe there ſhould be a greater number of infantry than cavalry ; 
= no more of the latter being requiſite than what is neceſſary to ſuſtain and 
ſupport the infantry, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, repulſed, and obliged 
to retire through a valley or plain. Then if it hath no cavalry to ſup- 
port it, the wings will be intirely expoſed, and the enemy being ſupe- 
rior can, at the ſame time, attack the front and the flanks ; whereas, by 
the means of horſe, which can act with eaſe in a plain or a valley, this 
inconveniency will be prevented, and the infantry greatly aſſiſted. 
If the forage is made at a diſtance from the camp, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, the infantry guarding the avenues ſhould throw 


up 


. 
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up ſome intrenchments in its front, which will be ſoon done; and it is 
then cannon becomes neceſſary, as there ſhould be two or three pieces 
planted at each avenue. The heights alſo muſt, on every occaſion, be 
occupied, which ſhould be conſtantly obſerved as a general rule, whether 
the enemy is at a diſtance or near at hand, in every diſpoſition that is to 
be executed in a mountainous country. | 

When the forage is made in an open country, the chain ſhould be 
more numerous in cavalry than infantry ; but ſome infantry is abſolutely 
neceſſary to guard villages, hollows, and ſuch other places as it would be 
difficult for cavalry to guard. In ſhort, the number of the troops ſhould 
always be in proportion to the extent of ground to be encompaſſed, 
and their ſpecies determined by the nature of the country that is to be 
foraged : and as it is generally known with what troops the enemy will 
attack, he muſt always be oppoſed by thoſe troops from whom the beſt 
defence may be expected; and it would be ſtill better, to force him, in 
ſome meaſure, to uſe troops of the ſame kind as thoſe * which he is 
oppoſed. 

If the enemy forms one or more attacks, the ſmall eſcorts belonging to 
each regiment muſt join on the firſt order, and cover the foragers as much 
as poſſible, who ſhould at the ſame time aſſemble in the center by re- 
giments. The foragers ſhould always be provided with their carbine 
or ſword ; and although they may not be very formidable againſt troops 
completely armed, yet there have been inſtances where they have charged 
with ſucceſs. 

If it is in a plain, and the enemy having formed but one attack, 
charges the chain in one particular part, the troops of horſe and dra- 
goons which are oppoſite to him ſhould march up reſolutely and ſuſ- 
tain his efforts: if they are repulſed, they will be ſupported by the in- 
fantry that hath remained in its poſt ; the huſſars which were in front 
Vol. I. 8 will. 
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will unite, and place themſelves upon the flanks of the troops which are 
attacked in order to cover them, and; endeavour to defeat the enemy by 
charging him in flank and rear. If the general is certain that the whole 
of the enemy's troops is engaged in this one attack, he may then bring 
up all the troops belonging to the chain, both cavalry and infantry, in 
order to oblige him to retire the ſooner ; which if he does, ſome huſſars, 
ſuſtained by horſe and dragoons, ſhould be ſent in purſuit of him, till 
his retreat becomes certain; but with caution not to purſue too far, left 
he ſhould rally upon thoſe troops, who, being too far from the chain, 
cannot receive aſſiſtance ſo ſoon as would be neceflary ; and beſides, the 
making and accompliſhing the forage being the grand object, the com- 
manding officer ſhould be contented with ſucceeding in that, without 
ſeeking for any other advantage unconnected with the original deſtina- 
tion of the troops. 

As ſoon as the enemy is retired, and the commanding officer is cer- 
tain of his retreat, for he may return in greater force and with freſh 
troops, he will re-eſtabliſh the chain; at the ſame time neglecting no- 
thing that may contribute to its ſecurity. But if the enemy, inſtead of 
being forced to retire, ſhould break into the chain, the commanding of- 
ficer who, on the firſt notice given him that the enemy was marching to 
attack him, had cauſed all the foragers to aſſemble in the center, and to 
retire in good order, the ſmall eſcorts forming their rear-guard, will then 
aſſemble his troops as readily as poflible, and oppoſe them to the enemy, 


in order to cover the retreat of the foragers; always taking care to re- 


gulate his diſpoſitions by the enemy's, and according to the nature of 
the ground. 


If the enemy forms more attacks than one, the foragers who, as hath 
been already obſerved, muſt be aſſembled in the center, ſhould have 
orders to take the road to the camp, and will re-enter it covered by 

the 
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the ſmall eſcort who form the rear-guard : but as a forage ſhould never 
be abandoned till the laſt extremity, they ſhould be ordered to draw up 
in order of battle, when they are within a quarter of a league of the 
camp, in order to return and complete the forage on the firſt order. But 
if the enemy is in force, and by his ſuperiority all hope of continuing 
the forage is deſtroyed; or if it is made at ſo great a diſtance from the 
camp, that the troops belonging to the chain cannot expect to be rea- 
dily affiſted, the commanding officer ought to make a retreat, with every 
diſpofition a good officer is capable, and to join courage and — 
with knowledge and experience. 

If, on the contrary, the enemy is weaker, or of equal force with the 
chain, he ſhould be charged without heſitation; becauſe the enemy, re- 
gulating his attack by his defence, will be obliged to contract himſelf, in 
order to make his attack heavier and more conſiderable; ſo that the troops 
being united, will charge the enemy; and if, by the aſſiſtance of the huſſars 
who are advanced, and act after the manner already mentioned, the enemy 
is forced to retire, he muſt be purſued in the manner above directed; 
after which the troops muſt return and complete the forage. 

As a commanding officer is, in caſe of a forced retreat after being 
beat, obliged to ſubmit to circumſtances, and regulate his diſpoſitions 
by the enemy's ; he muſt retire with the greateſt order poſſible, cauſing 
the infantry to march in the center, either in columns or in order of 
battle, as the ſituation of the ground will beſt allow ; the horſe and dra- 
goons upon the wings, the huſſars upon the flanks, that they may not 
confuſe the diſpoſitions, but ſerve as a ſupport for the chain, and pre- 
vent its being taken in flank; and the difpoſition of the troops ſhould 
be ſo managed, that the enemy ſhall not be able to preſent a larger front 
than that which is oppoſed to him: and although it is impoſſible for a 
general to foreſee, for certain, what will be the diſpoſitions for an at- 

M 2 tack. 
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tack and a retreat, becauſe they muſt be changed accordim as thoſe of the 
enemy alter, or as the nature of the ground varies; they ſhould neverthe- 
leſs be ſo ordered, that each body ſhall be ſupported; and capable of acting 
without confuſion. It is only on occaſions thus preſſing, that the com- 
manding officer ſhould ſuffer the forage to be abandoned; and even then 
it will be ſome ſatis faction to the commanding officer, that he hath been 
able to place the foragers and their horſes in a ſtate of ſecurity. 

If, during the retreat of the chain, it ſhould receive aſſiſtance from 
the army, it ſhould charge the enemy, notwithſtanding it may be too 
late to go on with the foraging; and if this charge ſhould prove ſuc- 
ceſsful in either beating, or cauſing the enemy to retire, he ſhould be 
purſued without intermiſſion, in order to deprive him of all deſire for 
repeating the attack. In order to improve this advantage to the ut- 
moſt, it ſeems probable, that the commanding officer ſhould leave a large 
detachment, conſiſting of infantry, cavalry, dragoons, and huſſars, to 
continue all night upon the ſpot, and the next morning betimes, the 
foragers, properly eſcorted, will come to take away the forage ; and as 
ſoon as the eſcort is arrived in the front of the chain, the detachment 
which hath remained there all night, muſt return to the camp. 

There ſtill remains many other precautions to be taken for the ſecu- 
rity of foraging parties; if the nearneſs of the enemy renders the ex- 
ecution of them difficult, a greater number of troops ſhould be em- 
| ployed to form the chain. Forages thus conſiderable ſhould not be of- 
ten repeated, becauſe the army muſt neceſſarily be fatigued, by the num- 
ber of troops abſolutely requiſite to form the chain, and the great diſ- 
tance will harraſs the horſes, particularly on their return, as they will 
then be heavily loaded. 

Theſe forages are not uſual, except in caſes where the general is will- 
ing to ſpare the forage in the neighbourhood of the camp, that he may, 
in 
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in the end, be provided nearer home. As a general cannot be certain 
how long he ſhall remain in the fame camp, M. de Montecuculli “, in 
this ſtate of uncertainty, always adviſes foraging at a diſtance, and ſo 
by degrees to come nearer and nearer home; becauſe, in proportion to 
the economy uſed with regard to forage, an army is enabled to remain 
longer in the ſame camp, and the troops leſs under a neceſſity of making 
fatiguing and fruitleſs movements: by foraging at a diſtance, the enemy 
is deprived. of the means of ſubſiſting, and is often obliged to quit an 
advantageous ſituation, in order to ſupply his neceſſities elſewhere. N 
Care muſt alſo be taken, that the foragers, in entering the ground they 
are to encompaſs, do not occupy more than is abſolutely requiſite, and that 
they do not ſpoil more grain than they carry away with them; firſt, be- 
cauſe by extending the chain it would be weakened, and become eaſier to 
be forced, and in the ſecond place every prudent officer ſhould be an oeco- 
nomiſt in the article of forage ; the officers commanding the ſmall eſcorts 
which march at the head of each regiment ſhould be charged with the care 
of this. Theſe officers will cauſe their troops to march as much as poſſible. 
through roads and over grounds which are untilled, till they arrive at the 
place intended to be foraged. If all the grounds are ſown, the command- 
ing officer muſt cauſe the cavalry to diſmount at the place where the chain 
halts, and part of the troopers furniſhed with ſcythes muſt go and cut the 
grain, while the remainder hold the horſes, and when there ſhall be.no 
farther room to fear damaging the forage, the cavalry will remount and 
take it up. Each place ſhould be marked out for a brigade or a regiment, 
which diſtribution ſhould be made by the ſtaff-officers before the troops 


arrive. | | | 

The general officer commanding the chain ſhould not aſſemble his 

troops till ſuch time as all the foragers are gone off the ground; but ne- 
* Liv. i. Chap. 4. 

vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs in proportion as they retire, he may contract the chain, in order 


to give himſelf greater ſtrength : the officers commanding the ſmall eſcorts 


are not to depart without leave of the general, nor till the regiment they 
belong to hath compleated its forage; then they will form the rear- guard, 
and on their arrival at the camp go and make a report of the forage to 
the brigadier and their colonel. 

As ſoon as all the foragers are gone, the generalcommanding the chain will 


aſſemble all the troops of it, form a rear- guard, and cauſe the remainder 
to march with as large a front as poſſible; the rear-guard to the whole 


will be compoſed of ſome troops of huſſars, and will keep at ſuch at a di- 
ſtance as not to embarraſs the rear-guard in caſe it ſhould be attacked 
briſkly and repulſed ; the remainder of the huſſars will be placed on the 
flanks of the rear-guard, which muſt be compoſed of infantry, horſe, or 
dragoons ; thoſe huſſars which form the rear-guard of the whole ſhould 
have orders to retire, in caſe they are attacked, to thoſe upon the flanks 
of the rear-guard, and not to the infantry that forms it. By this diſpo- 
fition, if the general ſhould be attacked in his retreat, the troops will be 
able to perform all the neceſſary evolutions, and to ſuſtain each other, 
without the order of march being in the leaſt deſtroyed. See PLATE the 
TENTH. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Detachments for forming a Chain of dry Forage. 


F there is great exactneſs and knowledge required in the conducting 
1 of parties for green forage, thoſe for dry forage perhaps require more; 
and, in general, every thing that regards foraging parties, whether green or 
dry, excites a particular attention in the commander in chief; and, ac- 
cording to the chevalier Folard *, all ſucceſs in war depends upon ſecreſy, 
diligence, activity, and the thorough knowledge of the country. 

The diſpoſitions for forming a chain of dry forage, which differ from 
thoſe for forming one of green, will dire& the means for extending the 
chain in proportion to its ſtrength, and at the ſame time place the foragers 
in ſecurity ; although in parties of dry forage, the foragers generally take 
up leſs ground, according to the diſtance of the villages, that are to be fo- 
raged, from each other. 


The diſpoſitions for a chain of Fa forage are alſo varied according to 
the nature of the country; but whether it be open or mountain- 
ous, each different body ſhould be placed in that part where it can 
act with the greateſt facility; the infantry therefore ſhould occupy the 
villages, and the cavalry the plain in front, and ſhould be diſpoſed after 
ſuch a manner as to be able to retire eaſily to the protection of the infantry. 
Before the foraging is put in execution, the commander in chief ſhould 
mark out the villages to the general officer who is to command the fo- 
raging party, and regulate their number by the quantity of troops who 
are to forage. The firſt diſpoſitions will be the ſame with thoſe mention- 
edin the foregoing chapter in relation to green forage ; therefore the ge- 


* Liv. 3. Chap. 22, Sect. 2. 
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neral who is to command the forage, ought to ſet out with a detachment 
in order to examine the ground ; the poſts neceſſary to be occupied ; the 
villages which are to be foraged ; their ſituation ; the rivers which co- 
ver or run through them; the bridges to be guarded ; the diſtance from 
one village to another ; and with what degree of eaſe the communication 
with them may be ſecured. After having thoroughly examined into thefe 
particulars, he can with eaſe form a judgment of the number of troops 
that will be neceſſary to form the chain and ſecure the foragers : after 
having done this, he will order the bailiff or burgo-maſter of every vil- 
lage to come to him, and enquire of them the number of huſbandmen, 
and how many ploughs each huſbandman hath belonging to him ; by 
which he will be able to calculate the number of ſheafs reaped by each 
huſbandman. 

The general may, for every plough, reekon about thirty acres of 
ground, and, in proportion to the fertility of the ground, every acre 
will produce from ten to fourteen dozen ſheafs: by this method may be 
computed the number of ſheafs reaped by an huſbandman who hath three 
or four ploughs; and from this calculation the general will judge 
whether the number of ſheafs, ſuppoſed to be in each village, will be 
fufficient for the troops coming to them. 

Let every acre of ground be ſuppoſed to yield twelve dozen ſheafs ; 
then a huſbandman who hath three ploughs, will have reaped twelve 
thouſend nine hundred and ſixty ſheafs ; fo by reckoning twelve ſheafs to 
a truſs, and every truſs to weigh fix hundred pounds weight, this huſ- 
bandman will ſupply ſufficient for one hundred and twenty-four truſſes : 
it is true, that ſome deduction ſhould be made from the number of truſ- 
ſes that every acre may yield, as the huſbandman or farmer may have 
preſerved or conſumed ſome, either for daily uſe or for ſeed, 
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At/is very neceſſary. the general ſhould: take care to leave ſufficient 
grain, not only to enable the huſbandman to live, but alſo to ſow his 


grounds; particularly if he. foreſees a probability of the next campaign 
being carried on in the ſame country. 


Nevertheleſs, as this manner of reckoning may be attended with in- 
conveniences, becauſe there are ſome villages which keep up a particulat 
trade of forage and grain, and therefore the granaries and barns may 
ſometimes be found empty, yet the quantity of ſheafs and grain remain 
ing in the village, may be calculated by the number of inhabitants to 
be ſubſiſted. Marſhal de Puyſegur's method, which conſiſts in inform- 
ing himſelf of the number of horned cattle and horſes, and by deduct- 
ing the time they graze, is a very good one; but ſtill there muſt be ſome 
deficiency in this calculation, as it will be impoſſible to fix, with cer- 
tainty, the time of their grazing. 

When the general ſhall have arrived at a tolerable certainty of the 
quantity of forage ; the ground where to eſtabliſh his chain ; the poſts 
which the infantry are to occupy; and taken a note of the quantity of 
forage; he will carry away one or two of the bailiffs or burgo-maſters, 
as hoſtages for the ſecurity of the forage : he will alſo dire& them to 
inform the inhabitants, that if they conceal or purloin but even a ſingle 
ſheaf from the whole, he will cauſe their village to be firſt pillaged, and 
afterwards ſet on fire; ſo that the peaſants, on whom theſe threats have 
often great effect, will ſcarcely give the enemy information of the intended 
forage. The general muſt leave ſome companies of infantry, ſuſtained 
by a detachment of huſſars in every village, who, by conſtantly pa- 
troling on the outſkirts, will ſtop all comers and goers ; while the in- 
fantry will keep a ſtrict guard on the inſide of the village, and permit 
no perſon to go out of it; nor ſuffer the bells to be rung, colours to 
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be hoiſted upon the ſteeple, or fires to be lighted ; and will put a ſtop 
to every thing that may be ſuppoſed to be a ſignal agreed on with the ene- 
| my. When the general hath completed all theſe diſpoſitions, he will re- 
turn and give an account of them to the commander in chief. | 

The ſame general ſhall, upon the day appointed for the forage, ſet out 
at day-break, with the troops deſtined for the chain, and the ſtaff- offi- 
cers. As ſoon as he ſhall be got within ſight of the villages, he will 
not fail to have them examined, notwithſtanding he left troops in them 
the foregoing evening. When they are all examined, he will leave them 
in the rear, march on into. the front,, and draw up in order of battle ; 
after that he will form the chain, regulating the diſpoſitions of it by the 
ſituation of the ground, and of the villages examined over-night. The 
huſſars will advance three quarters of a league or a league, in order to 
| ſcour the country; during which time the ſtaff-officers, inſtructed by 
the general of the quantity of ſheafs contained. in each village, will, at- 
tended by the bailiffs. or burgo-maſters, make a. diſtribution of the fo- 
rage by regiment or brigade, and aſſign a barn to each, or one to two. 
When this diſtribution is made, the ſtaff-officers will make a report of it 
to the general commanding the party. 

In forming of the chain, the. infantry muſt occupy: the villages, 
hollows,, and hedges, which may be found in the circumference of 
the chain, and the horſe and dragoons will. be left in the plain in the 
front of the villages, but within reach of being aſſiſted and ſupported 
by the infantry; and care ſhould: be taken to have a reſerve of ſuch 
troops, as can, with the greateſt eaſe, tranſport themſelyes to thoſe parts 
where. aſſiſtance is needful: this reſerve ſhauld be placed in the center, 
or neareſt to. the part that is moſt expoſed, or moſt liable to be attacked. 

As all the villages marked out to be foraged, are not in the fame line, 


thoſe which are in the rear, and covered by others in which there is in- 
fantry,. 
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| fahtty, And by che chain of horſe and dragoons in the front, require 

but a mall number of troops; and if a detachment of infantry is poſted 
in them, it is more with a view of preventing the troopers and ſervants 
from marauding than any thing elſe. 

'Theg eſcort belonging to each regiment, commanded by a captain, 
ſhould remain upon the ſpot where the regiment forages, and, with the 
aſſiſtance of the infantry, prevent diſorder among the foragers, and ſend 
off thoſe who are loaded. As ſoon as a regiment is ſet off, the cap- 
tain commanding the ſmall eſcort, muſt report it to the general officer 
commanding the forage ; after which he will follow, and form the rear- 
guard of it. 

As ſoon as the general ſhall be apprized by the ſtaff-officers, and the 
captains commanding the ſmall eſcorts, that a village is evacuated, he may 
contract his chain, and draw it nearer together, till the foragers are gone; 
which when they are, he will aſſemble his troops, and detach as many pla- 
toons of infantry as there are villages, or rather the body of infantry poſted 
in each village during the forage, ſhould leave a party to make a ſtrict 
ſearch after all ſtragglers and marauders ; the firſt they ſhould keep with 
them, and make the others priſoners, and puniſh them ſeverely on their 
return to the camp. When all the different bodies ſhall be re-aflembled, 
and the officers commanding them have made the report, the general 
will order the huſſars to be called in, and form a rear-guard accord- 
ing to the manner directed in the foregoing chapter, and return to the 
camp in the ſame order, and with the ſame diſpoſitions, as if he expected 
to be attacked. See PLATE the ELEVENTH. 

There ſtill remains another diſpoſition that will be executed with greater 
expedition, and prove more ſecure for a dry forage; that is, to obſerve. 
exactly the ſame precautions which have been already mentioned, with 


regard to the detachment's ſetting out the evening or two beforehand, in 
N 2 order 
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order to get information of the quantity of forage, of the nature of the 
ground for the diſpoſition of the chain, and the enemy's diſtance. 
If the forage is to be performed at a diſtance from the camp, the ge- 
neral commanding it, ſhould ſet out in the evening at retreat-beating, 
with the troops deſtined for the chain, the ſtaff-officers, and the majors 
or adjutants belonging to the regiments which are to forage : but if the 
forage is to be performed near to the camp, it will be ſufficient for them 
to ſet out at break of day, and the commanding officer ſhould always 
take care never to advance quite up to the villages, till they have been 
examined, notwithſtanding troops have been left in them the preceding 
evening ; theſe precautions are always neceſſary, and can never prove uſe- 
leſs. As to what remains to be done, after the ſame precautions which 
have been directed for the firſt manner of foraging, muſt be obſerved. 
Theſe firſt diſpoſitions being made, the general, from the knowledge 
he hath acquired the evening before of the quantity of forage contained 
in each village, wlll allot one to one or two brigades, or in proportion; 
he will next ſend the ſtaff-officers, with the majors or adjutants, to 
every village, and order them to make the peaſants take all the forage 
out of the barns, and lay them in one or more heaps on the outſide of 
the village; not in front, but in the rear of it, in order for the greater 
ſecurity, and every heap will be for a brigade. If the villages are ſo 
nigh each other, as to admit of the heaps of forage being placed to- 
gether in the ſame field, the diſpoſition will certainly become better; 
becauſe the chain being more united, and taking up leſs ground, will 
undoubtedly become ſtronger, and that with fewer troops. But if the 
nature of the ground will not allow of this, the ſecond method is in 
appearance the beſt ; that is, to cauſe the forage to be placed in as many 
heaps, on the outſide of the villages, as there are brigades ; taking care, 
as in the firſt diſpoſition, to have the hedges, hollows, avenues, &c. oc- 


cupied 
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cupied by the infantry, while the horſe and dragoons remain poſted in 
the plain: the forage will be ſooner completed, confuſion avoided, and 
all marauding prevented; and if any information ſhould be received of 
the enemy, the foragers can aſſemble with greater eaſe than if they 
were diſtributed in the villages. All the troopers and ſervants ſhould 
have expreſs orders not to enter the villages, under pain of being treated 
as marauders, and the general ſhould be very ſtrict in puniſhing all thoſe 
who break through this order. Which ever method the general makes 
uſe of, whether that of leaving the forage in the barns, or that of placing 
it in heaps on the outſide of the villages, it is neceſſary the diſtribution 
ſhould be made before the foragers arrive ; and great care ſhould be taken 
not to make them wait, which fatigues the horſes more than the bur- 


then they carry, although it is ſix or ſeven hundred pounds weight, the 
trooper included. | 


If this forage is made in a mountainous country, the diſpoſition ſhould 
be changed : the villages of mountainous countries are either in the ave- 
nues, at the entrance into the vallies, or very much encloſed in them, or 
bordering upon the mountains. There are ſome mountains where villages 
are more frequent than in many plains, but in others they are ſcarce 
to be met with, and are more diſperſed ; therefore, in the firſt caſe, 
the extent of the forage will be leſs, but in the laſt it will be increaſed : 
but in either of theſe ſituations, a great deal of infantry is required, be- 
cauſe, beſides its taking poſſeſſion of the villages which are to be foraged, 
it muſt alſo occupy the avenues leading to them, and the heights and 
roads in the front, which may be in theſe avenues. Among mountains, 
it is unneceſſary to have any cavalry in the chain, unleſs there ſhould be 
ſome plain where it can act and ſupport the infantry, ſuppoſing it ſhould 
be repulſed by the enemy's. None of the precautions abovementioned 


ſhould be neglected ; and if the general can purſue the method the laſt 


pro- 
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propoſed, and, by means of waggons, tranſport the forage of many vil- 
lages into a valley, or ſmall plain, and then divide it into as many heaps 
as there are brigades, there ſhould not at moſt be more than three hours 
taken up in the performance of it, and then it will be unneceſſary to 
leave t troops in the villages which are in the avenues, and already foraged; 
and it will be ſufficient to place infantry in the entrances of the avenues, 
which may be in the plain, and on the heights by which it is over- 
looked. N 
When the foragers are gone, the general commanding the chain will 
aſſemble the troops, and march toward the camp in good order, as hath 
been already mentioned with regard to foraging in an open country. It 
is impoſſible to repeat too often, that an officer, entruſted with a com- 
mand of any kind whatever, whether a convoy, a forage, a detachment, 
or any thing of like nature, ſhould never depend upon the enemy's diſ- 
tance, but always be equally upon his guard, as if he was in expectation 
of being attacked, that being the method for him to ſucceed, and to be 
but ſeldom diſappointed in his deſigns. It is the general's exactneſs and 
quickneſs in judging of, and ſeizing on opportunities; in foreſeeing 
them, bringing them about, and profiting by circumſtances, that ſhews 
his ſuperior genius, and firmly eſtabliſhes his reputation ; it is both the 
dependance and the life of the troops, and the beſt leflon for thoſe 
officers who aſpire to glory, and are deſirous of attaining to the know- 


ledge of their profeſſion. 


CHAP. 


C HAP. XI. 


The March of a Detachment of Infantry and Dragoons, in an 
open Country divided by Rivers. 


\ Lthough the diſpoſitions and operations of a detachment do not 


take in ſo many particulars as the march of an army, it is never- 


theleſs neceſſary to lay down the rules which muſt be obſerved, in an ac- 
curate manner, and how they vary, 2 to the country through 
which a detachment is conducted. 

A detachment is liable to be attacked upon its march, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to be always certain, that the enemy, by their ſpies, have not re- 
ceived intelligence of it; neither can the commanding officer always fore- 
ſee by what forces he will be oppoſed. The objects for detachments are 
many; they are ſent either to carry aſſiſtance, to guard a communication, 
to prevent the enemy's foraging too near the camp, to hinder him from 
raiſing contributions, to keep him at a diſtance from the army, or, in the 
end, to bring him to action: if the intention of a detachment is to carry 
aſſiſtance, it ſhould avoid meeting the enemy as much as poſſible, that 
the march of it may not be retarded ;; if to guard a communication, it muſt 
alſo avoid the enemy, till it ſhall be arrived at the poſt it is ordered to 
occupy ; if to. hinder the enemy from raiſing contributions, to keep him 
at a diſtance ; or to bring him to action, it ought to try every method for 
finding and fighting him, at the ſame time not neglecting ſuch precau- 
tions as are moſt ſafe and neceſſary. A detachment is much leſs expoſed 
to danger in an open than in a mountainous country, becauſe the enemy 
cannot fo eaſily form ambuſcades, and are ſooner diſcovered. 

When: 
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When the commanding officer of the detachment ſhall have a his 


diſpoſition, and conſidered circumſtances properly, he will form ſmall troops 


or parties, to march in the front, on the flanks, and in the rear, and to 


examine the country. Theſe parties, of which there ſhould be many, will 
ſcour the whole country, and. ſend out ſcouts, who, although they do 


not keep any particular road, muſt nevertheleſs be careful not to loſe 


ſight of the troops from which they are detached, that they may join 
them and the groſs of the detachment immediately after having diſcovered 
the enemy. 

The ed will ſtop at every village or hamlet that falls in their way, 
and endeavour to gain intelligence ; and if they ſhould chance to receive 
any, they will give immediate notice of it to the officer commanding the 
party from which they were detached, who will immediately report it to 
the commanding officer of the detachment. 

Before the detachment begins its march, the commanding officer of it 
ſhould form an advanced guard of dragoons ſuſtained by infantry, excluſive 
of the ſmall parties which are detached, and the main body of the detach- 
ment ſhould follow at about two hundred paces diſtance; by which means 
it will be within reach of ſuſtaining the advanced guard, and will alſo 
have ground enough, and time ſufficient to form in order of battle ; the 
rear-guard, which muſt alſo confiſt of the fame troops, mult be ordered, 
in caſe it is attacked, to march up to the infantry, and poſt itſelf to the 


right and left upon the flanks, in order to flank the enemy at the ſame 


time that he ſhall be attacked in front by the infantry. A detachment, 
by uſing theſe precautions, may advance without fear of being ſurpriſed. 
If the detachment is intended to carry affiſtance, or to take poſſeſſion 
of a poſt, it muſt not be divided, excepting thoſe parties which it is ne- 
ceſſary to detach in order to ſcour the diſtant country; but if it is intended 
to examine the country, and force the enemy out of it, and the ex- 
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tent of country ſhould alſo be great, the detachment muſt then be di- 
vided, in order to ſcour and examine the country with greater exactneſs; 
and whenever this is neceſſary, the detachment ſhould conſiſt of troops 
ſufficient to admit of each ſeparated body's being ſtrong enough, either 
to attack the enemy, or retreat with order to the main body, without 
being expoſed to the danger of being cut off. Before any body is ſent 
off from the detachment, a place of rendezvous ſhould be appointed, in 
order that it may know where it is to be on a day fixed, and it will alſo 
be certain of a place to retire to, in caſe it ſhould be attacked by a very ſu- 
perior force. If the country is leſs extenfive, and each detached body 
can remain in ſight of one another, there ſhould be one poſted in the 
center, a little toward the rear, by way of reſerve, in order to ſuſtain thoſe 
which attack, or to enable them to retire into the rear, in caſe they are 
repulſed. | | 

If the detachment ſhould come up with the enemy, its diſpoſition for 
action ſhould be regulated by the enemy's, by the ſort of troops he hath 
with him, and according to the nature of the ground he occupies. If the 
enemy's detachment conſiſts of infantry, he muſt be oppoſed by infantry, 
and the dragoons muſt be poſted after ſuch a manner, as to be able to flank 
him during the attack; if there ſhould be any huſſars with the enemy's 
infantry, the diſpoſition muſt be the ſame, taking care to have a reſerve, 
to prevent the huſſars falling upon the rear of the detachment. This 
reſerve ſhould conſiſt of infantry formed in a column, with its head to 
the center of the infantry that is in order of battle ; by this poſition the 
center will become ſtronger, and the flanks and rear of the detachment 
guarded ; neither will the huſſars dare to attack the detachment in rear, 
becauſe they muſt ſuſtain the whole fire of the column in reſerve : this 
detachment, when formed in the order propoſed, will be in the figure 
of a T, which is a diſpoſition ſtrong in all its parts, 'and does not pre- 
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vent the detachment al Bat advancing or retiring. If either of the 
flanks can be ſupported by an hollow, a moraſs, or a rivulet, the com- 
manding officer ſhould take advantage of that poſition, and the dragoons 
may ſuſtain the flank that is expoſed ; but if this advantage i is not to be 
had, the dragoons, by being divided on the right and left, muſt ſupply 
the want of it. | 

If the detachment confiſts but of five or fix hundred men, the we 
try ſhould be told off by diviſions, and be formed in order of battle, ſo as 
to be able to keep up a continual fire: it may alſo remain in a column, 
that poſition being ſtronger, whether for advancing or retiring. As to 
the cavalry, the diſtance ſhould be almoſt equal in the front of the troop; 
that is to ſay, there ſhould be almoſt as much void ſpace between each 
troop, as a troop takes up. There muſt be very little ground more al- 
lotted for the cavalry, than for the infantry, to move in; theſe troops 
can act within themſelves : neither is it to be ſuppoſed that the cavalry 
muſt perform great movements, which are always faulty, in the pre- 
ſence of the enemy, the ſhorteſt that can be made being always the 
beſt : at the ſame time care muſt be taken to make it keep its intervals, 
fo that the ſecond line may be able to march to the aſſiſtance of the firſt, 
and to avoid the confuſion that muſt certainly happen in every troop, in 
a retreat where the lines muſt retire one after another. 

Theſe intervals are alſo as neceſſary for the cavalry, when it would 
attack; becauſe, if the firſt line gives way, the ſecond can, by paſſing 
through the ſpace that is between every troop, charge the enemy, and 
abate his eagerneſs. Theſe intervals are not leſs neceſſary in a retreat, 
becauſe the intention is always to keep marching, which cannot be done, 
unleſs half of the troops remain to cover thoſe which are retiring. The 
methods by which troops are made to retire, are various; ſome cauſe 
{quadrons of cavalry to retire, by mg a wheel to the right or left 

about ; 
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about "others, by facing each man ingly to the right about others, 
by wheeling by half troops, and others, by fours, "UP 2 Wy 

Wheeling the entire ſquadron hath many inconveniencies q it It. muſt 
be allowed double the ground that the front occupies. 2dly, It is a very 
great movement, and, conſequently, the performance of it will be te- 
dious. 3dly, It is a favourable moment for the enemy to attack j it, when i it 
hath wheeled half the circle, and, conſequently, preſents the flank to him. 
4thly, When the ſquadrons make their retreat by wheeling about en- 
tire, thoſe of the ſecond line ought neceſſarily ta be in their rear, and 
oppoſite to the intervals : without this precaution the wheel made by 
the troops in the firſt line, will conſequently bring them into the front 
of the ſquadrons of the ſecond, which will certainly throw them into 
confuſion. 5thly, If, by the diſpoſition which is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the troops, when they are to retire by wheeling about, the enemy 
ſhould preſs the firſt line briſkly, the ſecond cannot give any aſſiſtance, 
as it is poſitively in the rear of the firſt. | 

A ſingle horſeman facing about hath alſo great inconveniencies, and 

requires three movements; the firſt is, if the ſquadron is in three 
| ranks, it muſt be formed upon fix 4 if in two, it muſt be formed upon 
four, becauſe the odd files muſt advance; the ſecond is, facing about 
each trooper ſingly ; the third is, to form again on two or three ranks : 
if, during this evolution, the enemy ſhould charge the ſquadron, the 
- ſame movements muſt be made to come again to the proper front, which 
would take up a more conſiderable time than the enemy would allow. 

Retiring by half troops may perhaps be a good method, but the evo- 
lution is ſtill confiderable ; and the troop requires half as much ground 
as its front to perform it, and the motion being great, more time 
will be neceſſary for performing it. It is therefore imagined, that the 
ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt movement is to retire by wheeling each. ſquadron 
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do the right about by fours ; then the troops will be in the rear of the 
intefale of the ürtt, e each ſquadron performs the evolution within 


We) and the doing it t it takes up but little time; and there is alſo nothing 
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to Tee the "fecond we from advancing” to protect the retreat of the 
| 0 this method the retreat is made without . or con- 
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It is an eſtabliſhed rule never to depend upon the conſequences of 
war,” and it ſeems that, by performing this movement by fours, they 
muſt be depended on; but it is eaſy to prove that is not at all neceſſary: 
every ſquadron or troop is told off by diviſions of four troopers, before 

leaving the camp, the trooper reckoning himſelf. Four men are but 
as one ; if there ſhould be one, two, or three killed, the remaining one 
can perform the diſpoſition as well as if there were the four; if the 
whole four are killed, the diviſion no longer exiſts, and there will be 
no confuſion among the others. | 
With regard to the infantry it is different : that can perform the diſ- 
poſition by a fingle man; and it is indeed the only one it ſhould perform 
when it retires: at the ſame time it hath no occaſion for intervals like the 
horſe, being itſelf formed in two lines ; and it can alſo retire under the 
protection of its own fire, without any occaſion of being ſuſtained by its 
ſecond line; and if, by the briſkneſs of the enemy's attack, the firſt 
line is obliged to make a quick retreat, it may, by joining itſelf to the 
| ſecond line, form a heavy and deep body, and, by charging the enemy 
with bayonets, oblige him to retreat. In a detachment, infantry ſhould 
have no intervals, unleſs the detachment conſiſts of many battalions ; but 
it is different with an army, when drawn up in order of battle, for then 
intervals are neceſlary, although not ſo large as thoſe of the cavalry. 
The reaſon of theſe intervals being eſtabliſhed for an army, when in or- 


der of battle, is only that, in caſe the battalions of the firſt line are forced 


to 
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do retire, they may do it without confuſion or _ together ; but the 
troops of , a_detachment being leſs numerous, and. conſequently taking 
up leſs ground, there is not ſo much reaſon to apprehend their falling i into 
. |. confuſion, If the country grows narrow, the detachment ſhould be 
formed into columns, which is imagined to be the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition, 
as it is ſuitable to all countries; and when once the retreat is began, 
there ſhould be no farther occaſion for giving freſh orders. =2 

The different diſpoſitions which may be uſed by a detachment when 
retreating, will be ſhewn in the thirteenth chapter of this book ; but 
in whatever diſpoſition and order the detachment doth retreat, the com- 
manding officer of it ſhould by all means avoid giving out many orders; 
the ſhorteſt, provided they are clear, being always the beſt ; for if they 
are often repeated and changed, the ſoldier is aſtoniſhed, the officer em- 
barrafſed, and they are executed with ſloth and impropriety. 

If the detachment conſiſts of three or four battalions, and ſquadrons 
of dragoons in proportion, it ſhould not be told off in diviſions, unleſs that 
in firing it may again be divided into platoons ; but it ſhould be diſpoſed 
by battalions or half battalion, according to the nature of the country, and 
there mult alſo be intervals: the diſpoſition of the detachment, as wel las 
the number of lines in which it is to march, muſt be regulated by eir- 
cumſtances. | 

Although the diſpoſition of the detachment for an attack ſhould, in ge- 

| neral, be regulated by the enemy's, it would nevertheleſs be better to de- 
. rive, if poſſible, ſuch an advantage from the order of the troops and the 
ſituation of the ground, as would force the enemy to alter his diſpoſition, 
and take another conformable to that which is preſented to him. 
When there is a neceſſity for paſſing a bridge, the detachment muſt be 
drawn up in order of battle, and the banks of the river on each fide of 
the bridge muſt be lined with infantry, whilſt the dragoons pals over to 
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examine and ſcour the country an the appoſite fide; when they are re- 
turned, the paſſage maſt be begun by the center, and the troops when 
they have paſſed will form therſclyes in order of battle, and maintain the 
fame order i in which they were before the paſſage. During the time the 
dragoons are examining on the other ſide of the bridge, the rear-gnard 
muſt face toward the country they have marched over, and not paſs the 
bridge till the detachment hath began its march on the oppoſite fide. 
While the troops are filing off upon the bridge, the dragoons who have 
been examining ſhould remain in the front, and cover the detachment. 
When the whale detachment ſhall haye paſſed, the march of it will be 
continued with the ſame precautions, and the diſpoſition of the troops 
changed according as the nature of the country alters; if the detachment 
is to return by the ſame road, a body of .infantry ſhould be left at the 
bridge, in order to ſecure the retreat. See the TwELFTH PLATE. 

If the enemy ſhould have troops on the oppoſite fide to diſpute the 
paſſage with the detachment, and the commanding officer hath not poſi- 
tive orders to paſs, he ſhould be directed by the ſtrength and ſuperiority 
of the enemy, and according to that either attempt the paſſage or retire. 
If the bridge 1 is intrenched, it will be in vain to attack it, becauſe the 
paſſage being undoubtedly of conſequence to the enemy, he will either 
be in great force, or within reach of being ſpeedily reinforced, and the 


detachment will be unable to attack him without cannon, or a very ſu- 
perior force; and it is very uncomman for a detachment to be furniſhed : 
with cannon, when it is ſent out to gain intelligence, or to keep the 
enemy's parties at a diſtance from the army. 

If this poſt is of conſequence to the enemy, it ought not to be unknown 
to the general, who, if he had a mind it ſhould be attacked would con- 
ſequently have furniſhed the commanding officer of the detachment with 
the troops and means neceſſary for carrying it; but if the bridge is not 


en- 
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entrenched, every thing ſeems to indicate that the paſſage "of it may be 
attempted, and that it is wholly owing to aceldent that 4 detachment 
belonging to the enemy is on the oppoſite fide, and that it i is ther 2 A poſt 
of his army or within reach of affiſtance ; nevertheleſs, the p pallage Wolde 
not be attempted but according as the general's orders are for going be- 
yond it. If the commanding officer of the detachment is at liberty to 
act as he pleaſes, he ought to pay a proper regard to theſe obſtacles, and 
be careful of ſacrificing his troops when there is no occaſion. » 

If the paſſage is poſitively ordered, and the enemy drawn up on the op- 
poſite fide, with an intention of diſputing it; ſuppoſing the detachment 
to be deficient in infantry, half of the dragoons muſt be diſmounted, and 


their horſes ſent into the rear, out of the reach 'of the ſmall arms. The | 


troops will advance by forming a column in the center of the breadth of 
the bridge. The dragoons which are diſmounted, with ſome piquets of 
infantry, will be formed in' the nature of wings to the column : in this 


order the troops, keeping up a continual fire, will advance to the banks 


of the river. As ſoon as the head of the column hath approached near 
the bridge, the grenadiers in the front will ruſh upon the enemy with 
their bayonets, protected by the fire of the dragoons and piquets of i in- 


fantry, which are upon the wings. In proportion as the column ad- | 


vances, thoſe troops who have paſſed the bridge will keep a conſtant 
fire upon the two flanks. When the head of the column ſhall be ad- 
vanced about an hundred paces, the files of it ſhould be doubled, by 
which means it will become a weightier body, the front will be encreaſed, 
and the paſſage for the remainder of the troops enlarged. | The diſ- 
mounted' dragoons, remounting and joining thoſe who held their horſes, 
will:paſs the bridge to cover the flanks of the detachment, and ſuſtain 
the infantry; the piquets who line the banks muſt paſs the laſt; then 
the infantry being reunited, ſuſtained, and covered upon the flanks by the 


dra 
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dragoons, will either remain in column, if the nature of the ground will 
not allow it to preſent a larger front, or ſpread itſelf in the plain, in order 
to attack the enemy in front at the ſame time the dragoons attack him in 
flank, which certainly ought to end in his defeat, more particularly as he 
will be intimidated at the reſolution and vivacity with which the paſſage 
was effected. See the fame PLATE, FId. II. 5 

If the paſſage is diſputed on the oppoſite ſide by huſſars or cavalry, 
they will never wait the approach of the infantry, ſome companies of 
which placed on the bank of the river would ſoon drive them to a di- 
ſtance; at which time the center ſhould begin to paſs, and when half 
the infantry is over, the dragoons muſt paſs to ſuſtain it, the remainder 
will follow, and each body fall into its former poſition : in paſſing a 
bridge, confuſion muſt be particularly avoided, and as Santa-Cruz * ob- 
ſerves, all officers and ſoldiers ſhould be expreſly forbid advancing upon 
the bridge before their troop or company. The inſtructions he gives in 
the fourth and fifth chapters, for the method of throwing a bridge over a 
river, either ſecretly or in view of the enemy, may be of great uſe to a 
detachment, notwithſtanding he ſpeaks of the march of an army. 

Before a detachment paſſes a bridge or a defile, the commanding officer 
ſhould always cauſe it to form in order of battle on the fide it is then of, 
till the country on the oppoſite fide hath undergone a thorough examina- 
tion, which is but a flight fatigue to the troops, but a very neceſſary pre- 
caution for a detachment, which cannot be too cautious in its march ; and 
the officer who neglects this, betrays the confidence repoſed in him by 
the general, expoſes himſelf to the danger of being beat, and to the diſ- 
grace of owing it to his own negligence. < 


* Chap. 2. Of the Paſſage of Rivers. 
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gere th CHAP. XII. hl: 
Of the March of a Detachment of Infantry and Huſfars in a 
7 woody and mountainous Country. 


A LTHovucn there are many more particulars to be attended to in 
| the march of an army than of a detachment ſent out only on 
ſome particular occaſion z nevertheleſs, the ability of the officer command. 
ing it is not leſs conſpicuous ; for the ſtrength of the latter being ſmall in 
compariſon to that of the former, the commanding officer hath greater 
occaſion for multiplying precautions, and practiſing the ſtratagems of war, 

It is not fo difficult to conduct a detachment compoſed of infantry and 
huſſars through a woody and mountainous country as through an open 
one; but nevertheleſs as the enemy can with greater caſe form ambuſ- 
cades in a country that is covered, the detachment can only advance ſlow- 
ly, and not till after having thoroughly examined the country. 

The precautions neceſſary to be uſed are the ſame with thoſe mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter, at leaſt as far as relates to the diſpoſitions before 
the beginning of the march, with this difference, that the country in front 
will be ſcoured by huſſars inſtead of dragoons. It is unneceſſary for theſe 
patroles to be ſtrong, as they will be unable to make head in a mountai- 
nous country againſt the infantry that will attack them; but by being diſ- 
perſed about in ſmall parties, they will eaſily retire to the main body of 
the detachment. Theſe parties ſhould make the ſtricteſt examinations, 
and endeayour to go round the mountains as much as poſſible, and never 
quit any avenue or pathway before it is thoroughly examined. If the 
avenues only are examined and the heights neglected, the detachment 

Vor. I. p will 
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will fill remain in a ſtate of uncertainty; and as it will be very difficult 
for huſſars to reach the tops of the mountains, ſome corps of infantry 
ſhould be detached not only to examine and ſcour the country, but alſo 
to occupy the heights, and diſpute the poſſeſſion of them with the enemy. 

In caſe the huſſars who form the rear- guard are attacked by infantry, 
they ſhould have orders to join that belonging to the detachment, as hath 
been already ſaid with regard to the dragoons; but if they are attacked 
by huſſars, they are upon an equality with them, and ſhould ſtand their 
ground, and ſome platoons of infantry ſhould alſo be diſtributed upon 
their flanks, which will certainly give them an advantage over the enemy. 
There is ſcarcely any ground whatever ſo narrow as not to allow a body 
of infantry to be poſted in it ſufficient to cover the huſſars of the advanced 
and rear-guards, It is not to be ſuppoſed that huſſars will expoſe them- 
ſelves to the danger of ſuſtaining the fire of infantry, particularly in a coun- 
try where they can only attack on one fide ; and therefore, as the march 
of the detachment can be ſtopped by infantry only, it ought to be ſupe- 
rior in that to the enemy ; and the commanding officer ſhould have judg- 
ment ſufficient to pitch upon & ſpot where he may be able to form many 
attacks at the ſame time. 

A detachment ſhould never ſet out till the diſpoſitions requiſite either 
for an attack or a defence are ſettled, nor before having ſecured the coun- 
try in its rear, in caſe it ſhould be attacked and obliged to retire by the 
ſame road ; but a detachment will always find its advantage of returning, 
if poſſible, by a different one, and the officers of every different corps 
ſhould cauſe all orders to be punctually obſerved. 

If the officer commanding the detachment is thoroughly wore 
with a mountainous country, he will march with great ſecurity through 
it, as he will have a perfect knowledge of the places, where it is moſt 
probable ambuſcades will be formed, and of thoſe where he himſelf can 

| have 
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have an opportunity of attacking the enemy. It is very certain, that in 
a confined country. the enemy cannot preſent a larger front than the de- 
tachment, which cannot be flanked, nen if care has been taken to 
ſecute the heighnts. 5 d Nn οοðο 03 
An officer commanding a Ache ſhould never imagine hiniſelf 
fuperior in ability to his adverſary; he ſhould rather imagine he hath 
been beforehand with him in taking the advantage which the nature of 
the ground hath preſented; that he is ſo poſted as to attack when he 
pleaſes; and that his troops are divided after ſuch a manner as to enable 
him to form the attack by ſuch diſpoſitions as ſeem moſt convenient to 
him, and to charge the detachment in front and flank. To avoid the in- 
conveniency ariſing from this, the commanding officer ſhould always 
cauſe the detachment to march as if in expeQation of being attacked, and 
to paſs by no height or avenue before it hath been thoroughly examined 
by the detached parties; and when they are returned, a body of infantry 
ought to be left at the mouth of each avenue, till the whole detachment 
hath paſſed it, as hath been already mentioned in the ſeventh W 
which treats upon the method of eſcorting of convoys. Tha 
When the detachment arrives at the entrances of any ſmall plains or 
valleys, the commanding officer muſt cauſe it to halt, and not ſuffer 
it to paſs over them till all the hollows, woods, avenues, and every thing 
that can conceal an ambuſcade hath been thoroughly examined. During 
the time neceſſary for this examination, the detachment muſt be formed 
in order of battle, the diſpoſition of which muſt be determined by the 
nature of the ground, and the poſts that muſt be occupied to avoid being 
flanked or ſurrounded. 

If the flanks of the detachment can be ſupported by a rivulet, a moun- 
tain, or hollow, that poſition muſt be choſen, taking care to ſecure the 
rear of it. When the obſeryations are finiſhed, the march will be con- 


„ | tinued, 
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tinued, obſervingi the precautions already mentioned; and if they are 
not neglected, it will be difficult for the detachment to be ſurpriſed; or 
if it ſhould, it is at leaſt in a condition to receive the enemy. If the de- 
tachment is attacked by infantry, the commanding officer will judge by 
the enemy's force whether to make his diſpoſitions for an attack, a defence, 
or a retreat. A commanding officer ſhould not expect fucceſs ſo much 
from numbers as from the-juſtneſs of the diſpoſitions of his order of battle, 
and from the confidence of his ſoldiers, when they ſee his countenance 
animated by courage and reſolution, and from the preſence of mind they 
know him to poſſeſs, as well as his ability of taking advantage of any falſe 
motion made by the enemy, and from his diligence in ſending ſpeedy and 
proper aſſiſtance to the parts where the attack is hotteſt, or to thoſe 
which are weakened : therefore, if the enemy is of equal, or not of great 
ſaperiority in force, he ought to attack him; but if the enemy's ſupe- 
riority is ſo great, or his ſituation ſo advantageous as to leave no hope of 
beating him, it is much better to retire than hazard the defeat of the 
detachment by coming to an action, the conſequences of which may prove 
fatal. 

It was a rule among the Romans never to decree the honours of a tri- 
umph to a general who had accepted of, or offered battle in a diſadvan- 
tageous ſituation, although he returned a conqueror. Theſe wiſe and 
warlike people, as well acquainted with the principles of the military 
art, as convinced of the ſhare chance had in their ſucceſs, always recom- 
mended prudent and wiſe diſpoſitions to their generals, rather chuſing 
they ſhould gain victories through knowledge and experience than owe 
their ſucceſs, however conſiderable, to the caprice of fortune. | 

* Sp. Servilius was blamed for having purſued the enemy, and loſing 
ſome Roman ſoldiers in that purſuit, aſter having gained a EP vic- 


* Dion. Haticarti, Book « 9. 
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tory; for however 1 * be W his want of * a 
dence was diſliked. tc. 0 
Although a detachment may be harrafſed " huſſars in a hello Sia | 
it may nevertheleſs. proceed in its march, by diſpoſing the advanced and 
rear- guards after the manner already mentioned. | 
When the detachment is in a ſmall plain or valley, and by that means 
more connected, and able to make uſe of the huſſars belonging to it, the 
infantry ſhould remain in a column, with ſmall detachments of huſſars, 
intermixed with platoons of infantry upon the flanks, in which fituation 
the enemy's huſſars would never dare to approach it: but as there may 
be reaſon to apprehend theſe huſſars are only the advanced guard belong- 
ing to a detachment of infantry, concealed in ambuſcade, into which 
their deſign is to draw the detachment, the commanding officer muſt 
act with the greateſt precaution ; and if his orders are to go beyond 
this place, he muſt charge the enemy's huſſars with his own, and, in 


proportion as the enemy gives way, advance very ſlowly, and with — 
caution. 


The march of a detachment cannot be executed with ſo much diſ- 
patch, when the country in its front is concealed, ſuch as a woody or 
a mountainous country, as in an open one: if the deſign of the de- 
tachment is to annoy the enemy, and hinder him from approaching too 
near the army, the diſpoſitions of it are different, and the infantry 
ſhould be concealed as much as poſſible. If the country is proper for 
forming ambuſcades, not altogether, but in different parts, the com- 
manding officer muſt ſeize that advantage, and diſperſe a great many 
troops of huſſars over the country, with orders, if they meet the enemy, 
to endeavour to draw him upon the troops in ambuſcade : but if the 
enemy ſhould proceed with caution, and diſcover the ambuſcades, the 
commanding officer muſt of courſe give over all thoughts of defeating 


him 
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him entirely, but charge him vigorouſly, and diſtreſs him as much as 
poſſible, by attacking him on different ſides, which will be the eaſier 
effected, as the infantry is diſtributed in different poſts, which cannot 
have been all diſcovered. Norns to toi 2c 10 
The inſtant of the attack is the time for the troops of an ambuſcade 
to ſucceed, particularly if they attack the enemy with vivacity; but they 
muſt be careful not to be drawn on by over-eagerneſs, or engage them 
ſelves in a country that hath not been thoroughly examined. „. 
If a detachment is ſent out only to prevent the enemy from approach- 
ing too near the army, its end will be anſwered by keeping him at a 
| diſtance 3 and if the officer commanding it cannot reap any greater ad- 
vantage from his vigilance, he hath at leaſt the ſatisfaction of having 
completely anſwered his general's intention: but if the enemy ſhould 
purſue the huſſars with precipitation, and fall into the ambuſcade, he 
muſt then be ſurrounded, and all poſſible advantage drawn from that fitu- 
ation ; and when the expedition is over, the detachment muſt retire with 


ſpeed, but in good order. 

There is more addreſs required to carry on war among mountains, 
than in a plain, although a general can never employ too much in either; 
if, in the former caſe, a general finds more opportunities of forming am- 
buſcades, he is alſo more liable to be ſurpriſed; and if any precaution, 
however trifling, is neglected, the troops are in danger every ſtep they 
take. A commanding officer ſhould always know what is doing in his 
front, which knowledge if he cannot attain, either through his own 
means, or by means of detachments, he ſhould endeavour to form con- 
jectures of, which may be equivalent: the caution with which Fabius 
Cunctator proceeded . the Carthaginians, was never imputed to 
him as a crime. 
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or te March of a Detachment oil 4 cal dick 
Huſſars, in an open Cee” | 


I T is very aſtoniſhing that the generality- of authors,, ah have wrote 
upon the military art, have neglected treating upon the evolutions 
of cavalry, notwithſtanding it, in a great meaſure, conſtitutes the 
ſtrength of an army. Vegetius “ informs us only of the method prac- 
tiſed by the ancient Romans for teaching their troopers the art of riding; 
and the qualifications which Xenophon requires in his ſcouts, are more 
applicable to huſſars than to heavy cavalry. | 

The moderns have regarded the evolutions of the ſos as 5 | 
worthy of their attention; and as the whole bent of their inſtructions 
is to bring them to perfection, they mention the cavalry but in a very 
ſuperficial manner. It is moſt undoubtedly true that cavalry cannot be 
uſed in all countries, but in an open one it is able to proſecute a war 
without aſſiſtance, and ſecures and covers the wings of that infantry it is 
capable of attacking. 

It would be very dangerous to give into the opinion of the chevalier 
de Folard, who ſeems to hold cavalry in no great eſtimation, and who 
alſo pretends that it only ſerves to embarraſs an army, unleſs he had 
added, that too numerous a body of cavalry would be too expenſive, 
and would alſo be expoſed to great inconveniences from the 8 of 
procuring ſufficient forage. 

- Marſhal de Puyſ&gur is the only one of the preſent times who hath 
enlarged upon this branch, and he hath even confined himſelf chiefly to the 


* Book I. Chap. 2. 
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diſpoſitions and evolutions by which it is to be exerciſed, and hath neg- 
lected mentioning how it may be ſerviceable in the field, or after what 
manner they are to act in preſence of an enemy. The chevalier Melzo, 
and George Baſtia, count of the Holy Empire, and who lived in 1 556, 
in the reign of Rodolph II. are the only two who have treated fully up- 
on this ſubject, or the only perſons known to have eſtabliſhed cavalry 
| as neceſſary tor carrying on war. ' 
It is, in general, as eſſential for an army to have cavalry, as for the 
infantry to be furniſhed with arms: the whole conſiſts in knowing how 
to diſpoſe it properly in action, and uſing it as circumſtances require, In 
order to make the neceſſity for cavalry appear, and to ſhew how far uſe- 
ful it may be in carrying on war, a detachment of horſe and huſſars 
ſhall be ſuppoſed marching in an open country, and as particular and 
clear a detail as poflible given of the diſpoſitions which it ought to take 
in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances. | 
When a detachment of cavalry marches in an open country, it muſt, 
as well as all other detachments which have been ſpoken of, have par- 
ties in the front, the rear, and upon the flanks, and ſcouts detached 
from theſe ſmall parties to examine the country thoroughly. The diſ- 
poſition for the march of this detachment, which will depend upon the 
nature of the country, ſhould be by troops, taking care to preſerve the 
intervals neceſſary for forming in order of battle, by wheeling about, or 
rather by fours, in cafe the detachment ſhould be attacked upon one of 
its flanks: if the head of the detachment is attacked, the ſecond troop 
is to join the firſt, and take poſt on its left flank ; the third and fourth 
in the ſecond line, oppoſite the intervals of the firſt; the fifth and fixth 
marching on a trot, ſhall poſt themſelves on the left of the two firſt 
troops, forming the firſt line; the ſeventh and eighth ſhall join the 
third and fourth; and ſo on with the remainder. . By this method of pro- 


ceed- 
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cecding a thouſand horſe will be formed in order of battle in a very mort 
time, without diſorder or confuſion; and it will alſo be performed with ſo 
much more eaſe, as the commanding officer ſhall have been informed by 
his adyanced parties, whether the enemy hath formed an ambuſcade, or 
is marching with a deſign of attacking the detachment. 

This detachment can alſo be formed by making it preſent a largefront 
to the enemy, which is very neceſſary when the enemy is ſo near as to 
render an immediate attack probable; in which caſe the four firſt troops 
will form the firſt line directly, as the four laſt will the ſecond ; always 
taking care to preſerve the neceſſary diſtance between the firſt and ſecond 
lines, as well as the intervals between each troop. See the Trir- 
TEENTH PLATE. Fic. I. 

If, in conſequence of the advanced parties having neglected to ſcour 
the country, and of courſe to examine it, the detachment ſhould be ſur- 
priſed by the enemy, the troops of cavalry ſhould then make the ſame 
movement already mentioned, in caſe of the attack being made either in 
head or on the flank. The evolution upon the flank is executed at once, 
a motion to the right or left being as ſoon performed as ordered ; but 
as the ſecond movement to form the two lines in front cannot be fo 
ſoon done, the firſt line ſhould be immediately formed, and charge the 
enemy with reſolution, without waiting for the ſecond, which will ſoon 
be in a condition of following. 1 

If the detachment is attacked by huſſars, and the commanding officer 
is ordered to proceed either to carry a reinforcement, or examine the 
ground for a forage, the huſſars ſnould by no means become an obſtacle 
to the deſigns of well conducted cavalry. 

If the detachment is attacked in flank, it will make the movement al- 
ready mentioned, to oppoſe the enemy; but after the commanding of- 
ficer hath carefully examined the enemy's troops, and the number of 
<. Yo. . | Q_ them 
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them coming to attack, he will again, by the ſame. motion, cauſe the 
detachment to proceed in its march; taking care, as it advances, to make 
it obſerve the proper, diſtance from one troop to another ; the command- 
ing offices of, Sh, trop being ao ordered. to make. jt keep; ff to- 
gether in its march. Before the movement is made for the detachment 
to march, the commanding officer will detach the lieutenant or cornet 
of | each troop with a ſection *, to advance ten paces before the troop 
from N which it is taken; then the movement for proceeding on the 
march may be made, and each ſection will ſerve as a guard to the flank 
of the troop from which it is detached : beſide this diſpoſition, the huſ- 
Gars, ſhould be diſtributed to the front and rear- guards, and ſome of them 
ſhould be kept to cover the flanks of the ſections. In. this poſition, it is 
certain the detachment will always keep advancing ; and although the 
enemy's huſſars may perhaps retard the march, they will never be able 
to ſtop it entirely, particularly if each officer commanding a troop is 
careful to, keep it united and cloſe together; for if the enemy can only 
put one troop in diſorder, and break through it, the whole detachment 
will be in danger of being beaten, See the THIRTEENTRAH PLATE. 
FIG. II. | 

If only one troop is beat, the alarm ſoon ſpreads among the reſt ; 
the trooper, incapable of reaſoning like the officer, ſeldom ſees into the 
conſequences, or knows the deſign of the evolutions he is ordered to 
make; the trooper ſeeing. one troop beat, is apt to imagine that his own 
ſafety, which, in that critical moment, conſiſts in keeping cloſe together, 
can be effected only by flight; therefore, deaf to all command, he ſhifts 
for himſelf ; and the detachment whoſe march, at moſt, could only have 
been retarded, without the danger of being cut off, is loſt, becauſe, the 
enemy found an opportupity of penetrating it eaſily. 
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- * A troop is divided into four equal parts, each of which is called a ſection- ft 91 Hig 
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k ne detdehmeiit'ts ordered 16" continue its rote, the cofhmänüfg 
onder mult be careful not to engage it too far in the purſuit of the lay; 
— "Ke give way; and möuld or detach ſome huffats, fuſtained by 
cho Gt this troops of horſe, to be aſfured of his retreat: the W 
— not purſue above half or three quarters of a league at moſt,” and the 
troops of horſe which ſuſtain them, not farther than a quarter of a league 
from the detachment ; eſpecially if the attack was made by huffars, be- 
cauſe theit intention might only be to draw part of the troops into an 
ambuſcade. But ſhould there be even nothing to fear from an ambuſ- 
cade, the huſſars ſhould never advance farther than the diſtance juſt now 
mentioned, for fear of being cut off, without the hope of being aſliſted. 
There is again another diſpoſition by which a detachment may be 
formed in battle, and by which it will be cloſer together, and conſe- 
quently ſtronger ; that is, to form from the flank in two lines, which 
is s done after the following manner : 28 
The commanding officer of every troop (ſuppoſe eight as above) n 
march to the right or left at one word of command, according to the 
flank attacked: if the whole detachment is formed in order of battle 
upon one line, then, in order to form two, the firſt, third, fifth, and 
ſeventh troops, by a ſecond word of command, ſhall march into the 
front to a proper diſtance, and form the firſt line; the other four will 
remain in their firſt poſition, to form the ſecond. By this diſpoſition, the 
order of battle will not only become ſtronger than when upon one Une 
only, but the troops will alſo be more together. If, by the ſituation of 
the ground, the detachment is liable to be ſurrounded, the troops, by 
formibg two columns, by a motion to the right or the left, by troops'or 
by fours; will take up much leſs ground, and at the fame time have 
what is neceſſary for them to act as circumſtances will require; and it 
will be ſtronger and more capable of advancing, if ordered to continue 
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the! route ; ot of retiring with cafe, if Ty" fot which the detach- 
ment vras ſent out, is effec cen. | w Pe Nog 
| Whether the intention of the detachment,:: "RO in . is to 10 5 
vance an retire, there ſhould be ſections upon the flanks of each trop. 
and huſſars again upon the flanks of the ſections. The advanced and 
rear- guards ſhould be placed oppoſite the interval of the two columns, 
in order to cover it. If there are no huſſars belonging to the detach- ; 
ment, horſe-ſhould be employed in their ſtead, and the ſame uſe made 
of them, with a caution not to go at too great a diſtance from the de- 
tachment z. becauſe, as they cannot retire ſo ſpeedily as the huſſars, they 
will be more liable to be cut off. See Fi6. III. of the TuixTzENTE 
PLATE. | | 8 
It muſt here be obſerved, that a detachment of cavalry will in vain pur- 
ſue huſſars, who will not wait its coming up; they will harraſs the de- 
tachment, but will never expoſe themſelves to the danger of ſuſtaining 
the charge of it. The commanding officer of the detachment ſhould 
always be contented with following them in order, and endeavouring to 
make them retreat, but ſhould never expect to defeat them. | 
As the diſpoſitions of the cavalry, very different from thoſe of the 
huſſars, require it ſhould never march but united and in cloſe order, fo 
the huſſars are employed every where; ſometimes, together and in cloſe 
order; at others, ſcattered and riding about, provided they have a body 
in their rear to ſuſtain them; and as often as circumſtances require it, 
they diſmount. One advantage the huſſars have over the cavalry is, they 
never run any riſk in attacking it, becauſe, if they cannot break through 
it, they can, with great eaſe, retire; whereas the cavalry will be in 
great danger, if it is broken by the huſſars. 517% 151 
If the commanding officer of the detachment, not ordered to the con- 
trary, ſhould attack the enemy whenever he meets him, and beat him, he 
| ſhould 
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ſhould take all poſſible advantage of his defeat; and it is at that time he 
muſt act with great precaution. If the enemy's reſiſtance has been ob- 
ſtinate, there will be no danger in purſuing him with vivacity; but / if 
he made but a weak defence; and retreated after a ſlight attack, there is 
always reaſon to ſuſpect and apprehend the retreat is only feigned, in or- 
der to draw the detachment into ſome ambuſcade: nevertheleſs, the 
charge ſhould be continued as long as the country, in front of the detach- 
ment, is clear. But care ſhould always be taken to keep ſome troops in 
referve, that in caſe the enemy receives aſſiſtance, the detachment ſtiall 
have troops ready to receive him, and to protect thoſe which are on be- 
fore, in caſe they are obliged to give way; for if the commanding of- 
ficer employing all his troops at the ſame time, ſhould be repulſed, either 
by the enemy he firſt attacked, or by help he has received, he can then 
no longer expect to beat him, but may at the ſame time be almoſt cer - 
tain his own retreat will not only be attended with trouble, but that it 
will be with difficulty he can avoid being beaten; whereas, if only part 
of the detachment is employed, and the reſt left behind in order of battle, 
ſhould the troops in front be broken, there may ſtill remain hopes, that, 
by means of the troops which are behind, and in good order, and who 
have not yet charged, the face of the action may be changed, by giving 
time for the broken troops to reunite, to retire in order behind the troops 
in reſerve, and return to the charge. 

If this detachment meets another of infantry, the order and diſpoſitions 
muſt be entirely changed ; for the advantage would turn on the fide of 
the cavalry, more active in an open country, unleſs that the infantry 
ſhould find any hedges, hollows, or any other ſupport where it can 
ſhelter itſelf ; and from thence, by keeping up a continual fire, pre- 
vent the cavalry from approaching : but if the infantry is not ſupported, 
and they ſhould meet in a plain where nothing can prevent the cavalry 


from 
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from acting and taking every advantage of ge¹ν,2 tlie detachmeft bf 
cavalry gught to charge. that of infantry, unleſs it ſhould be ſo far ſupefior 
agcto xencder lit ſraſhnęſs in the other to expect to get the bettet: but if 
the commanding officer of the detachment of cavalry and huſſars per- 
geives any rreſolution in the enemy's commanding or other officers, any 
confuſion. oreſlackneſs in their diſpoſitions, or any diffidence in the troops, 
bo ſhould. although inferior, attack with reſolution and quickneſs, with- 
gut giving the enemy time to recollect himſelf, and make new diſpofitions. 
In this caſe, the whole detachment ſhould be formed in one line only; 
it would be needleſs and even dangerous to form two, becauſe the enemy's 
whole front and flank ſhould be charged and occupied, if poſſible. A ſe- 
cond line would add nothing to the ſtrength of the firſt ; and even when 
it. joins it, it would not give freſh force to the charge, the vivacity of an 
attack conſiſting chiefly in the courage of the troopers who are in the 
front, animated by the example of their officers who are in the ranks 
with them: the rear ranks, without adding to the force of a ſquadron in 
an attack, only give it more ſpace to act, and to avoid crowding together. 
A ſecond line is ſaid to be uſeleſs, becauſe if the firſt is repulſed, it will 
but, increaſe the diſorder by falling back upon the ſecond, and will of 
courſe overwhelm it in its flight, unleſs the ſecond line ſhould be at ſuch 
a, diſtance as to give the firſt line time to recover, and paſs through the 
interyals of the ſecond, in order to form again and attempt another charge. 
As, iti is generally thought when cavalry attacks infantry, the inſtant of 
the, attack decides the ſucceſs, and that its whole force ſhould be employ- 
eh at the ſame time, conſequently the ſecond line not being able to charge | 
at the ſame time with the firſt, will become uſeleſs, This maxim, which 
ſeems to be right with regard to infantry, would be very faulty againſt 
cavalry ; cayalry againſt cavalry ſhould always have troops in reſerve and 
in . order, becauſe as the troops that are broken and beat will be 

cloſely 
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cloſely purſued, chere ſhould of courſe be other troops to ſupport und 
protect them; whereas, if cavalry is engaged with infantry; it will always 
de able to * at a diſtance, or return to the n be moſt con-- 
venient. II. orfif{1e39b oat 19 tho yithosg mano?) 214 
When * . is Mi after this manner upon one tine with 
ſmaller intervals than uſual, in order to give more weight to the charge; 
the huſſars ſhall form themſelves on the right and left ſideways ; à ſeca 
tion muſt be taken from every troop, which ſhall march fifteen paces into 
the front upon the flank of the troop from which it is detached, with 
orders that as ſoon as they ſhall be within four and twenty paces of the 
enemy to ruſh upon him, after the manner of foragers fword-ih hand. 
Theſe ſections ſhould be followed cloſely by the troops, who atfirſt will 
march on a trot, and then on a canter ; and when the ſections are got 
near enough to give the firſt ſtroke, the troops will then follow full ſpeed; 
but altogether, and charge the enemy, already ſtaggered by the vigorous 
attack of the ſections. The huflars on the right and left will at the ſame 
time attack the enemy in rear and in flank, an attack which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily employ ſome part of the enemy's infantry, and conſequently weaken. 
the front which is vigorouſly attacked. It is to be obſerved, that the cas 
valry and huſſars ſhould make this attack without firing; and care muſt 
alſo be taken to make the ſections retire through the intervals of the troops 
of horſe, ſuppoling they could not find an opportunity of breaking through 
the enemy. The retreat of the ſections ſhould-not hindet the main body 
of the detachment from continuing its attack; it will, on the contrary, 
find more caſe in penetrating the een as it will have thrown away 
part of its fite. | | d: i arms; gti od 3 35 
If the enemy is inferior to the nn. the hotſe ſhould attack Him, 
however reſolute, he may be in appearance: Whunever cavalry reſolves 
to attack infantry, there ſhould never be any heſitation or boggling about 
ity, 
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it ; but the diſpoſitions ſhould be made at a diſtance, in order to fall vi- 
gorouſly upon the enemy, when within proper diſtance. F 
Whether the enemy's diſpoſition for battle is in one or two lines, or in 
a column, the diſpoſition abovementioned will undoubtedly be proper; 
for the country being even, and void of obſtacles that can prevent the 
Horſe from acting, it will be enabled to attack which ever of the columns 
ſhall be judged moſt proper, and which attack being upon the flank, it 
will be obliged to preſent a front ; then the infantry, notwithſtanding 
every endeavour to the contrary, will be in the diſpoſition already ſup- 
poſed. But by what diſpoſitions will infantry be enabled to retire from 
before the cavalry in an open country? As this objection particularly re- 
gards the chapter relative to retreats, the reader is referred to it; the 
object of this chapter being only to direct the means how cavalry may 
attack every ſort of troops in an open country, by profiting by the ſitua- 
tion of the country, and making uſe of the advantages it preſents, with- 
out paying any regard to the ſtrength or diſpoſitions of the enemy. 
If che detachment meets another of cavalry of equal, or very near 
the ſame force, the ſucceſs will then depend upon the goodneſs of the 
evolutions, the propriety of the diſpoſitions, a well choſen ſituation, and 
upon the prudence of the precautions, which will conſiſt in avoiding 


being flanked ; in preſenting a front equal to, or even more extended 
than the enemy's, if it can be done without weakening it; to be able 
to attack the flank and the front at the ſame time. Succeſs often depends 
upon the quickneſs with which the detachment marches up to the ene- 
my; in knowing how to avoid being attacked; and by always giving 
the firſt charge. It is generally imagined, and even demonſtrable, that 


between two bodies equally ſtrong, that which ſtrikes the firſt blow, 
ſhould make the other give way ; therefore, if an inferior body can find 
an opportunity of attacking another that is ſuperior firſt, it ſhould be 
done with ſuch vigour, as to break through it entirely. 
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This very thing was ſeen performed at the battle of Leuze, in 1691, 
where twenty-two ſquadrons of M. Luxemburg's army beat ſeventy=two 
belonging to that of the prince of Orange. At the battle vf Gunſtalla, 
won in 1734, fourteen French ſquadrons, led on by the duke of Cha- 
tillon, beat twenty- eight ſquadrons belonging to the enemy; und in the 
laſt war, at the battle of Sat in Bohemia, five hundred tatabiniers and 
two regiments of dragoons, making in all but two ſquadronsz broke 
through, and beat fifteen hundred cuiraſſiers belonging to the enemy. 
The reaſon of this great ſucceſs was, that the French gave the firft charge, 
ſword in hand, without trifling away their time in firing, or waiting the 
approach of the enemy: therefore, if ſo ſmall a body of troops has'beeh 
able to beat another ſo confiderable, it is evident that a detachment, 
ſuppoſed equal in force, or nearly ſo to any other it ſhall meet; will un 
it, if it gives the firſt charge ſword in hand. be ? 
When meaſures are properly taken, orders carefully Pry and'the 
diſpoſition of the troops regulated, it is the quickneſs, the refolution, 
and intrepidity wherewith the attack is' made, which' determines 'the 
ſucceſs of it. An action where cavalry only is concerned ſhoufd be 
decided in the inſtant, and at the firſt: charge: it is much eaſier for 
infantry, when broken, to rally and return to the fight; than for cab 
valry; becauſe the foot ſoldier has only himſelf to bring up, but the 
trooper has his horſe, whoſe warmth and fright will not always allow 
him to be managed: beſides, horſe when beaten by horſe, ' is cloſely 
purſued; and it is with the utmoſt difficulty it can ever“ rally, unleſs 
ſome troops are drawn up in their rear, to ſtop the impetuoſity of the 
enemy; whereas infantry is never ſo cloſely purſued by other infantry, 
but it may keep it at a diſtance by its fire. It alſo ſeldom happens but 
what there are ſome troops who have firmneſs to ſtand, while thoſe which 


have been broke, can rally, which is a moſt difficult diſpoſition for the 
Vol. 3 , | R ä Ca- 
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cavalry ; becauſe their evolutions, without taking up much more ground, 
are ſtill more difficult, and, conſequently, confuſion is more to be dreaded; 
and it very often happens, as has been juſt now ſaid, that the trooper is 
unable to manage his horſe, and a whole troop hath been frequently 
broke by a horſe that is fearful and ſkittiſh. If the firſt line is beat, it 
will certainly be briſkly purſued ; and then it may happen, if it is not 
very careful in paſling through the intervals of the ſecond, it will hurry it 
along with it, and this ſecond line, without having been once attacked, 
will be carried away in the torrent. 

Cavalry cannot move ſo eaſily as infantry, which takes every different 
poſition neceſſary for it, whether in order of battle, in columns, in a 
ſquare, or any other diſpoſition ; by which means it can defend itſelf, 
whether attacked in front, in flank, or in rear. A column of cavalry 
is neither ſtrong in head, flank, or rear. A ſquadron diſpoſed in a ſquare, 
is bad in every reſpect; it can neither move, nor change that diſpoſition, 
without giving the enemy an opportunity of breaking through it ; eſpe- 
cially if it is attacked on the four angles: it can neither advance or re- 
treat like a battalion in a ſquare; and if it is ſurrounded by ſuperior 
forces, it has no other reſource, but to endeavour to cut its way through 
the enemy's troops, and by that means, at leaſt, avoid the ſhame of ſur- 
rendering without fighting. If the cavalry is poſted back to back, the 
| flanks will be unguarded. On theſe occaſions it ſeems, that the ſhorteſt 
and wiſeſt way is to retreat in as much order as poſſible; in obſerving the 
diſpoſitions which have been ſpoken of in this chapter, on the ſubje& of 
cavalry and huſſars attacked by the like troops; and alſo that this detach- 
ment, if obliged to make its retreat by force, ſhall put itſelf in order of 
battle, in two lines by troops, and not by column; that the ſections ſhall 
be on the flanks of each line, and huffars upon the flanks of the ſections. 
The advanced and rear-guards ſhould conſiſt of huſſars, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance by their fire, with two troops of horſe to ſuſtain them, 
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C HAP. XIV. 


The Retreat of a Detachment of Infantry and Dragoons, in 
an open Country divided by Rivers. 


HE conducting of a detachment obliged to retreat, ſuppoſes 
more talents and {kill in the officer charged with it, than are 
often required in operations which, to appearance, are more important: 
he hath not only a ſuperior. enemy to avoid, but he muſt alſo raiſe the 
drooping courage, and diſſipate the terror of his ſoldiers. The retreat 
of an army undoubtedly requires ſtill greater knowledge in a general, be- 
cauſe the number retreating is more conſiderable, and the extent of ground 
which the troops occupy, greater; and, conſequently, being unable at 
once to perceive all the motions of the enemy in ſuch a manner as to 
oppoſe them, he muſt remedy that inconvenience by an unbounded ac- 
tivity and foreſight: on the contrary, an officer leading a detachment 
has all his troops together immediately under his eye; he diſtinctly ſees 
thoſe belonging to the enemy, and conſequently can, with greater eaſe, 
counter-act his diſpoſitions ; but nevertheleſs the ſmallneſs of number is 
a new cauſe for terror to the ſoldier, whoſe fear always magnifies his 
danger, and entirely deſtroys thoſe reaſons which ſhould induce him to 
take freſh courage. 
War is apparently more difficult to be carried on in a mountainous than 
in an open country. In the latter there is nothing to perplex the diſpo- 
fitions, only trifling obſtacles are to be encountered with, and the roads 
are all open for a retreat ; whereas a mountainous country preſents 
nothing but rocks to be turmounted, torrents to be paſſed, heights to be 
= occu- 
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occupied, and, in ſhort, obſtacles to be overcome in every part: ne- 
vertheleſs, theſe, very obſtacles may, on many occaſions, prove uſeful re- 
ſources, , which a general would be happy in meeting with in a plain. 
In, a mountainous country, the infantry may with eaſe be formed into 
ambuſcades ; by whoſe aſſiſtance a detachment may retreat in ſecurity, 
and even draw the enemy into them, and beat him, if he purſues with 
too much precipitation, and without much precaution. 

In an open country, the whole of the troops are expoſed to the ene- 
my, who conſtantly ſees before him; therefore, one improper diſpoſi- 
tion, or a movement not executed with the neceſſary exactneſs, fur- 
niſhes the enemy, who hath nothing in view but the detachment that is 
retiring, with an opportunity of breaking through it; and the enemy 
having nothing to fear from ambuſcades, as in a mountainous country, 
there will be nothing to divert his attention from profiting by the moit 
trifling advantages : whereas, in a mountainous country, his march is in- 
terrupted by the windings of the rocks, the-fatigue of the troops, and 
by the continual apprehenſion of falling into ſome ambuſcade. 

An offenſive war is carried on with greater eaſe in an open than in a 
mountainous country; but in a defenſive war, the latter offers many ex- 
pedients and reſources not to be found in the former. An army acting 
on the defenfive, whether owing to the ſuperiority of the enemy, or to 
ſome misfortunes it hath ſuſtained, either in the foregoing, or in the 
beginning of the campaign it is then engaged. in, ſuppoſing the oppoſite 
generals to be of equal ſkill and ability, will maintain and carry on the 


war in a mountainous country, with more facility than in an open one; 


| becauſe in this laſt, the enemy can reap great advantages from number, 


being able to make uſe of all, or at leaſt the greateſt part of his forces; 
but in the firſt, art often prevails over number, and frequently over cou- 
rage itſelf ; not that art and addreſs are uſeleſs. in. an. open country, war 

con- 
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conſiſting wholly in courage directed by art, but it is more difficult to 
employ art effectually where the leaſt ſtratagem is liable to be diſcovered. | 
The ſafety of a detachment retreating in an open country depends 
greatly upon the care which has been taken during the march to ſecure all 
the places in its rear, and to leave ſufficient poſts upon the road by which 
it ſeems probable he will be obliged to return. In all manœuvres there 
are generally two ſorts of diſpoſitions to be obſerved; the interior diſpo- 
ſition, and another which is exterior. The interior diſpoſition conſiſts 
in the arrangement of the troops for eſcorting a convoy; for a chain of 
forage; for the march of a detachment; for action; the purſuit of the 
enemy after the action, and at length for the retreat. The exterior diſ- 
poſition conſiſts in the advanced detachments, thoſe upon the flanks, and 
thoſe in the rear, in leaving troops to guard a bridge, a defile, and the 
avenues through which a detachment muſt return. The firſt things ne- 
ceſſary for an officer commanding a detachment obliged to retreat from 
before a ſuperior enemy to obſerve, are the ſituation of the ground and 
the quality of his troops. If the detachment conſiſts of infantry and 
dragoons, he ſhould be always ready to lay hold of every advantage which 
the ground may offer to him; to profit by the bad diſpoſitions of the 
enemy; and to oppoſe his good ones by the beſt in his power. In an 
open country the detachment can either march in order of battle or in 
column; and it is the commanding officer's buſineſs to make choice of 
that which ſeems moſt ſuitable and beſt adapted to the number of troops 
compoſing the detachment. | 

The proper diſpoſition for a detachment, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three 
hundred foot and four hundred dragoons, ſeems to be in drawing up theſe 
two different bodies in. order of battle upon two lines. In this caſe the 
foot muſt be told off by diviſions, with intervals between each, that they 
may be enabled to retreat alternately : the dragoons ſhould be poſted upon 
the. 
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the wings by troops; and ſuppoſing each diviſion to conſiſt of twenty» 
five men, there will be ſix in the firſt line and as many in the ſecond ; 
and the dragoons when divided by troops will form eight of fifty men each, 
of which four ſhall be in the right of the firſt and ſecond lines, and the 
remaining four on the left, By this diſpoſition the detachment will be 
enabled to retire alternately ; that is, the fix diviſions the neareſt the 
enemy will face about to the left, paſs through the intervals of thoſe in 
their rear, and place themſelves at fifty or ſixty paces diſtance, and by 
wheeling again to the right preſent a face to the enemy. As ſoon as they 
ſhall be placed, thoſe of the ſecond line will retire by the ſame evolution, 
always obſerving that the line which ſtands faſt is to keep up a conſtant fire, 
till that which is retiring has paſſed thro' the intervals. While the foot 
are performing this evolution, the dragoons on the right and left of the 
firſt line muſt remain till the infantry has paſſed the intervals of the ſe- 
cond, before they make their half wheel by four in order to retire ; and 
ſo in proportion as the infantry ſhall retreat. 

There is again another diſpoſition for this detachment, although drawn 
up in order of battle, which is by placing the infantry on one line only 


three deep ; for if it was four, it would be with great difficulty the rear- 


rank could fire, eſpecially during the retreat, where the evolution ought to 
be quick, and the fire briſk and continual : whereas, being only three deep, 
the fire will be kept up with more eaſe, and even without the front rank 
being obliged to kneel ; which ſhould always be avoided in the preſence 
of an enemy, becauſe it is not certain that a ſoldier will rife after hav- 


ing fired, with all the alacrity that is neceſſary. The infantry ſhould be told 


off in diviſions ; but in cloſe order, that is, without intervals: the dra- 


goons ought to be placed upon the flanks of the right and left in two lines, 


part covering the flanks of the infantry, and the reſt a little advanced, to 


form a reſerve, and prevent the enemy's huffars or dragoons from taking 


the 
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the detachment in the rear as it retreats. By this diſpoſition, the infantry 
will retire by degrees, keeping up platoon firing. The troops in order 
of battle ſhould always keep moving on, and the diviſions who are to fire 
making a wheel to the right will fire, and recover their place by wheeling 
again to the left, as ſoon as they have fired : theſe diviſions will be ſuc- 
ceeded by others, and after this manner the troops will keep up a conſtant 
fire without retarding their march. When a diviſion has fired, the men 
ſhould load their pieces as they march, and every piece ſhould be loaded 
before the diviſion joins the main body, which conſtantly keeps going on. 
The dragoons ſhould retire in proportion as the infantry marches, one 
troop preſenting a face to the enemy, while the other retreats, always ob- 
ſerving to cover the flank of the infantry. Thoſe who are in reſerve 
ſhould march in the front of the detachment, and take care to prevent 
the enemy from turning it. | 

This diſpoſition appears to be better than the former, becauſe the troops 
being more together, form a ſtronger body, preſent a more conſiderable 
front, and are better able to ſuſtain a briſk attack ; they conſtantly keep 
marching, their fire is heavier and more continual, and there is a reſerve 
to carry aſſiſtance wherever it is needful, an advantage wanting in the firſt 
diſpoſition, where all the troops retiring one after another can be formed 
only on two lines. Being divided after that manner they cannot have 
fo much ſtrength ; neither can the fire be ſo briſk, becauſe as ſoon as the 
line which retreats has paſſed through the intervals, it will be no longer 
able to fire, and conſequently the enemy has but half the detachment to 
cope with. 

The reaſon for mentioning the diſpoſition here condemned, is to ſhew 
with greater clearneſs wherein it is defective, and alſo to prove it ſhould 
never be made uſe of, unleſs when the nature of the ground or any other 
obſtacles may render a better impracticable; neither can it be made in 


a re- 
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a retreat of leſs than eight or ten battalions, * even then the diſpoſition 
by column is the beſt. | | 
If the detachment is ſtronger in infantry, and can 1 one or even 
tuo ſolid columns, the diſpoſition will be excellent; and it is alſo neceſ- 
ſary the flanks ſhould be guarded by platoons of infantry intermixed 
among the troops of dragoons. The great advantage of the diſpoſition by 
column is, that it can be adapted to all kind of countries, and to every 
ſort of ground; it is ſtrong in every part, and can march on without 
giving the enemy an opportunity of breaking through it, an advantage 
which neither the diſpoſition upon one or two lines, or the ſquare, can 
have, both one and the other being of courſe obliged to break, if the na- 
ture of the country requires it; and it is very certain the leaſt movement 
of a detachment to alter a poſition in preſence of the enemy is very dan- 
gerous, particularly when it is briſkly purſued: whereas, a column ſixteen 
deep or more in front, can eaſily be lengthened by being formed into 
eight deep, in caſe the country becomes encloſed and contracted. If 
the enemy ſhould divide in order to ſurround the column, the platoons 
of infantry mixed with the troops of dragoons which are placed upon the 
| flanks, ought to charge the one ſword in hand, and the other with bay- 
onets fixed, that part which appears to be weakeſt. If the rear-guard, 
which ought to be fifty paces from the detachment, is attacked, its chief 
attention ſhould be to repulſe the troops attacking it in rear, becauſe its 
flanks will be guarded by the platoons of infantry, which may be joined 
by others in a caſe of neceſſity. 

If there ſhould be two columns, the advanced and rear-guards ſhall 
cover the interval between them ; and then the platoons and troops of 
dragoons ſhall be placed upon the flanks which are uncovered, and not 
between the two columns, where they would be uſeleſs. The troops 
which cover the flanks, ſhall obſerve the march of the columns, in or- 

der 
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der to retreat at the fame time. By this diſpoſition the fire will become 
briſker, becauſe that the rear-guard, only covering the interval of the 
two columns, does not prevent them from firing ; and by it they are fo 
protected, that the enemy cannot take them on their flanks ; and the 
front of defence is more conſiderable. 

If a rivulet, a hollow, or any like advantages occur, which may ſerve 
as a ſupport to a flank, whether the commanding officer cauſes the de- 
tachment to retreat in order of battle, or in a column, he muſt take ad- 
vantage of it, and cauſe the flank which is expoſed, to be ſtrengthened 
with infantry and dragoons, which will ſerve as a cover to it. 

If the detachment, whether it retires alternately, or together in one 
line, has a bridge to paſs, the commanding officer ſhall have eſtabliſhed a 
poſt there, in order to guard it ; and being, by this means, maſter of it, he 
ought to perform that evolution which M. Saxe calls the Chaplet ; that 
is, the two firſt troops of dragoons upon the right and left march through 
the intervals of the ſecond line, paſs the bridge, diſmount, and line the 
river on both fides the bridge ; the two others follow ; and the ſame muſt 
be performed by the ſecond line. The firſt diviſion on the right of the 
firſt line, and the fixth, will perform the ſame evolution, and join the 
dragoons lining the river ; the ſecond and fifth will do the ſame, as well 
as the third and fourth. When the firſt line ſhall have paſſed, the ſe- 
cond that was formed in fix diviſions, will form but in three; fo that, 
by reducing their front, they will not conceal the infantry and dragoons 
on the other fide of the river, who ought, by a conſtant fire, to cover their 
retreat. Theſe three diviſions will draw near the bridge, and being ſuſ- 
tained by the fire of thoſe already paſſed, the enemy will be unable to 
attack them in flank : in this poſition the firſt, by wheeling to the left, 
will march towards the bridge and paſs it, and the ſecond will follow 


it. As ſoon as they ſhall be got over, the laſt divihon will approach till 
Vor. I. 8 near- 
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nearer to the bridge and paſs it, being the whole time protected by the fire 
of the troops already paſſed. The enemy, ſeeing the whole detachment 
got on the other ſide, all except the laſt diviſion now drawn near the 
bridge, covered and ſuſtained. in: the rear by. a column of grenadiers, will 
never expoſe his troops to the fire of the infantry lining the river, as he 
can have no farther hope of cutting off the detachment. In this poſi- 
tion the detachment ſhould remain till the enemy retires, and ſhould alſo 
ceaſe firing, unleſs the enemy comes too near; but if his retreat is real; 
the detachment ſhould, as ſoon as he is at a certain diſtance,. break down 
the bridge, if a wooden one; but if a ſtone one, it ſhould ſtay till the 
enemy is got ſo far, as to make his. retreat ſure, and render it impoſſible 
for him to come up with the detachment: again.; and it will alſo be pro- 
per to ſend two or three troops of dragoons to obſerve his motions : when 
the return of the enemy ſhall be no longer apprehended, the dragoons 
will return, and the detachment. proceed on its march toward the camp. 
Theſe two or three troops of dragoons ſhould remain at leaſt a quarter 
of an hour near the bridge, drawn up in order of battle, to: obſerve 
whether or not the enemy will return: during that time, the detach- 
ment, by marching on, will gain ſo much ground of the enemy, as to 
avoid being moleſted by him a ſecond time. The dragoons who remained 
at the bridge will. join the detachment after the time abovementioned, 
and form the rear-guard of it. If this detachment, inſtead of retiring 
alternately, marches only in one line, it muſt obſerve the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, and paſs the bridge after the above manner. See the FuRTEENTU 
PraTE. Fic. I. | 
If the detachment retreats in column, . the dragoons muſt alſo-paſs the 
bridge firſt, diſmount, and line the river ; after which the heads of the 
columns ſhall advance to the bridge,. leaving the neceſlary diſtance for 
thoſe ranks who have fired to paſs. If there are two columns, they ſhall 


Join 
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join and form but « one; ; by that means rendering their force more con- 
fiderable : then the head, as far as the third part of the column, will 
paſs and join the diſmounted dragoons who are poſted to the right and 

left of the bridge ; ; during this time the rear-guard, ſupported by the 
picquets, will keep up a continual fire. As ſoon as there ſhall be infan- 

try enough paſſed to protect the flanks of the column, the rear-guard 
ſhall be divided into two, and be placed upon the two flanks of the co- 
lumns. Then the three rear-ranks of the column muſt fire, and after- 
wards retreat by. dividing in two, the one to the right, and the other to 
the left ; and muſt paſs the bridge marching on the outſide of the column : 

the rear- guard, compoſed of four bodies, two of grenadiers, and two of 
piquet, will retreat one after the other, according as the length of the 
column is reduced. When the whole column is paſſed, the grenadiers 
and piquets will join ; the two piquets will paſs firſt, one after the other, 
and laſt of all, the grenadiers. As ſoon as all the troops ſhall have paſſed, 

the commander will obſerve the diſpoſitions before- mentioned. See the 
FouRTEENTH PLATE. FIG. II. 1811811 

The diſpoſitions for a detachment of infantry retreating in a plain from 
before cavalry much ſuperior to it, will be different: cavalry has a very 
great advantage in a country where there are no obſtacles to prevent it 
from acting, and where the infantry has not the ſhelter even of a buſh. 
On theſe occaſions, . the ſafety of a retreat from before brave and well 
conducted cavalry, depends upon the propriety and ſtrength of the diſ- 
poſition which is given to the infantry. 

Suppoſe five hundred foot retreating from before a thouſand . 
the foot may retreat in a ſquare, the four angles being covered on the 
outſide by grenadiers ; theſe grenadiers ſhould preſerve their fire till the 
horſe come ſo near, that they are in danger of being broke in upon, un- 
leſs they can keep them at a diſtance by firing upon them. The fire of 

8 2 this 
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this: ſquare ſhould be carefully managed : and given by the platoons, When 
the. horſe is within the diſtance of thirty paces ; for if the enemy is per- 


mittedſto come nearer, the ſoldier, incapable , of reaſoning like an officer,. 


is often more; Gightened, at the horſe than the man ; and being too much 
confuſed to preſent his piece, and fire properly, will fall back, and, con- 
ſequently, make an opening in the battalion, through which reſolute 
cavalry will not fail to enter; whereas, when the enemy is at thirty 
paces diſtance, he is not yet near enough to intimidate the ſoldier, but is 
at a proper diſtance for the fire to have the wiſhed effect. But even ſup- 
poſe,” for a moment, that the ſoldier is not frightened at this great body 
of cavalry coming down upon him, and waits for it till it is almoſt with- 
in reach of his bayonet, in order to make a ſurer fire, and at the ſame 
time to thruſt his bayonet into the horſe's breaſt ; as it is the nature 
of a horſe when killed, to fall forwards, or when wounded, to puſh 


upon that part from whence the blow came, the ſoldier is of courſe 


obliged to give way, to make room for the killed or wounded horſe ; 
therefore, if only one horſe, dead or alive, gets into the ranks, the 
ſquare is broke; which is one of the reaſons for not ſuffering the enemy 


to approach nearer than thirty paces ; and the fire, if well directed, will 
have its full effect at that diſtance, and the killed or wounded horſes will 
not be within reach of breaking the ſquare. The reaſon why the ſquare 


ſhould not fire by diviſions is, in caſe any troops of horſe ſhould remain 


- unbroken, and continue the charge, they will find a fire from every 
part, which will, in all probability, at laſt force them to retire in diſ- 


order, to a diſtance from the ſquare. But notwithſtanding, for many rea- 
ſons abovementioned, the diſpoſition in column is always preferable to 
that of a ſquare : five hundred foot will form a column ſufficient to re- 
treat with ſafety, and keep up a conſtant fire. | 1 

If the detachment is ſtronger in infantry, and the enemy proportion- 
ably 
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ably ſuperior, a column is beſt, becauſe the column bein g full, forms 
a body that muſt act together, and of which all the evolutions are uni- 
form ; 1 an advantage not to be found in a ſquare, as there will be a great 
void in the center, and one ſide of the ſquare may march faſter or ſlower 
than the other three, which may cauſe an ere at two of the angles, 


although guarded by grenadiers. 

Suppoſe a detachment of twelve hundred foot, retreating in an open: 
country, attacked by two thouſand horſe ; the diſpoſition in column is 
imagined to be the beſt it can take. This column ſhall have ſixteen men 
in front, and ſixty-two in depth; the remaining two hundred and eight, 
ſuppoſed to be grenadiers, ſhall be divided into four parts; two of which 
will ſupport the two flanks at the head, the two others thoſe of the rear- 
guard : by this diſpoſition it is imagined the infantry will be enabled to 
make a good retreat. If the enemy ſhould attack but one ſide, by firing in 
the manner above directed, he will certainly loſe great numbers before he 
will be able to come near the column : beſides, the depth of the column 
occupying far leſs ground than the enemy's cavalry, unleſs he forms 
himſelf in four or five lines, the infantry can never be engaged but with 
the firſt line. Thoſe in the rear not adding to the weight of the charge, 
it muſt be im poſſible for rear-ranks of cavalry to add to the force ; the 
ſucceſs of the attack chiefly depending upon the quickneſs with which 
the troopers in.the front-rank charge : thus the column of infantry'is 
ſtronger in itſelf, than the line of cavalry by which it is attacked. 

If the enemy ſhould attack the two flanks, then the column, by mak-- 
ing a motion to the right or left, will be formed in eight ranks on one 
fide, and eight on the other; and if the advanced or the rear- guard is at- 
tacked, it will then be, the grenadiers inclufive, thirty-four men in 
front. Thus it appears that on whatever fide the column is attacked, it 
will be in force, and capable of reſiſting ſo-ſuperior an enemy. 
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The detachment ſhould be cauſed to obſerve a profound ſilence; ſo 
that the firings when ordered may be executed with the utmoſt exactneſs. 
It is the officers' duty to make the platoons they command obey, and to 
prevent them from firing till they judge proper; for it is very certain, if the 
{oldiers are left to themſelves, they. will be firing continually .; and the co= 
Iumn having thrown away its fire would preſent ſo favourable a moment for 
tne enemy to make the attack, having nothing to fear but the bayonet, that 
ke would ſcarcely fail ſeizing the opportunity: but if care hath been taken 
to preſerve the fire, and to fire by .platoons only, it is morally certain that 
a column 4 in this diſpoſition can retreat ſafely from before a body of cavalry - 
very ſuperior. If the enemy can be prevented breaking into the column 
at the firſt charge, it is very certain his ardor will be greatly abated in the 
ſecond, and ſtill more in the third, till at length he ſhall be repulſed with 
great loſs, and the detachment perhaps eſcape without loſing a man. 

It is often more difficult to make a fine retreat than to beat an enemy ; 
one falſe motion, or too much precipitation, may give the enemy an op- 
portunity of penetrating at ſome part or another, particularly if he is 
active. It is the authority a commander hath acquired over his troops, 
and the confidence they have in him, which will aſcertain the exact per- 
formance of every diſpoſition he ſhall order: ability in the commander of 
courſe produces confidence in the ſoldier; that gained, authority ſoon 
follows, always more to be depended on when produced by love and eſ- 
teem, than when it is the effect of force and power. 

A ſoldier's judgment is formed rather upon affection than upon a ratio- 
nal knowledge of the merit of his officers; in which caſe it is difficult to 
deceive him: under the command of one he marches with pleaſure, when 
perhaps were he commanded by another, his arms would be ready to fall 
from his hold. A general ſhould be conſidered as the ſoul of his troops; 
a braye commander communicates his courage to them, whilſt a fear- 
ful one renders them timid and irreſolute like himſelf. 
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C HAP. XV. 


The Retreat of a Detachment of Cavalry and Huſſars, in a 


woody and mountainous Countay. 


LTHOUGH all military operations of courſe preſent difficulties, - and 
A require deep conſideration in the perſon to whoſe conduct they are 
entruſted, there are ſtill ſome more difficult than others, and where the 
leaſt overſight, either in the diſpoſition of the troops, or in the exact- 
neſs of the evolutions, may be productive of an entire defeat. 

An officer commanding a detachment obliged to retreat from before a 
ſuperior enemy, , ought to be more particularly poſſeſſed of that quicknefs 
of eye by which he will be enabled to turn the miſtakes of the enemy to 
his own advantage, and to oppoſe art to number, as well as great coolnefs 
in judging of the diſpoſitions proper to be taken to avoid being deceived; 
and a thorough knowledge of the country, to prevent his falling into 
places which may retard his march, or to be drawn into any ambuſcades 
the enemy may have prepared for him. 

In order to avoid inconveniences in retreating, the retreat ſhould always 
be foreſeen and provided for before any detachment ſets out for any country 
of what kind ſoever. The commanding officer ſhould know what places 
are. in his rear, and caufe them to be ſecured; and he ſhould always 
make his detachment retire ſlowly and with great order. 

The rear-guard, which by being moſtexpoſed, hath therefore more occa- 
fion for ſtrength and courage than any other part of the detachment, ought 
to be compoſed of grenadiers ſuſtained by piquets. The grenadiers are the 

flower - 
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flower of the troops &, it being well known that no ſoldier can gain ad- 
miſſion among them who is not remarkable both for his courage and 
honeſty. | 
In a mountainous country the enemy cannot preſent a larger front than 
that oppoſed to him ; and the. country alſo being narrow and encloſed, 
there will be no reaſon to fear his attacking the detachment in the rear, 
which alſo havin g already marched over the road through which it re- 
treats, ought to be thoroughly acquainted with it, , more particularly as it 
hath been carefully examined by the huſſars advancing ; in conſequence 
of which the commanding officer will have cauſed all the paſſes and ave- 
nues in the road to be occupied after ſuch a manner as to avoid being 
cut off in his retreat. Although the commanding officer has, and ſeem- 
ingly ought to have no other view in taking theſe precautions than the 
enemy who attacks the rear-guard, nevertheleſs the defence of the flanks. 
ſhould not be neglected, as they may be attacked by the enemy getting 
poſſeſſion of the heights, which the detachment ought to occupy by de- 
tachments drawn from each different body. It is in the moment of a re- 
treat the poſts ſhould be reinforced and defended with the greateſt obſti- 
nacy ; for ſhould the enemy, who will leave no means untried, get poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, the retreat will become very dangerous and difficult to 
be executed. | 
It is certain that as cavalry will find great difficulty in acting in a moun- 
tainous country, the enemy's detachment will conſiſt chiefly of infantry, 
to which perhaps ſome huſſars and dragoons may be added, for ſcouring 
the country in front and upon the flanks. The detachment retreating 


* The French do not chooſe their grenadiers, as we do, for ſhow and ſtature ; the admiſ- 
ſion of a man among the grenadiers is always looked on as the reward of ſome brave action; 
even that is not ſufficient, if the ſoldier hath not alſo the character of an honeſt man. It is very 
rare to ſee a French grenadier puniſhed ; for whenever one of them is guilty of a crime, his 


comrades expel him the company, ſcorning to herd with a man, who, * a mean action, diſ- 
graces their body. 


ſhould 
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ſhould alſo be ſupplied with ſome for the ſame purpoſe; but theſe troops 


in either detachment will be of no ſervice in the action, the purſuit, or 


the retreat, becauſe as the country will be ſo encloſed and narrow as to al- 
low the enemy to employ his foot only, the detachment muſt oppoſe 
him with the ſame troops, and ſend the huſlars into the front. 

The troops of the detachment ought to fill the road; but the rear- 
guard, compoſed of grenadiers and piquets, ſhould leave an interval ſuf- 
ficient for two men on each ſide, that when the three firſt ranks have 
fired, they may, by dividing, march on the right and left, to the head 
of the rear-guard to load their pieces again. While the rear-guard is 
performing this, the detachment ſhould continue marching ſlowly on; 
and muſt never be above ſixty or eighty paces before the rear-guard, that 
it may be ready to give it aſſiſtance if briſkly attacked. 

The troops which occupy the heights muſt regulate their march by that 
of the detachment, keeping the ſame pace, becauſe if they ſhould march 
faſter, the flanks will be uncovered, which will enable the enemy to at- 
tack with an advantage that may perhaps prove the ruin of the detachment. 
If the heights are ſo impracticable, that the detachment cannot get poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, there will be no reaſon to be apprehenſive of the enemy 
from them, as the difficulty of poſſeſſing them will be equal; but ſhould 
it be in the detachment's power to occupy them, the troops poſted there 
muſt have a place of rendezvous given them, which will be appointed by 
the commanding officer ; and the thorough knowledge he ought to have 
of the country, will direct his choice in fixing upon that which will be 
moſt ſecure. The troops occupying the avenues which are in the road 
through which the detachment retreats, can abandon them more ſpeedily, 
provided they ſtay at the entrance of the avenues, where they ſhould alſo 
remain till the detachment is almoſt paſſed, when they will join it, and 
fall into their ranks, | 
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There is yet another diſpoſition by which a detachment may retreat. 
In the one above-mentioned, the rear-guard is ſuppoſed to ſuſtain the 
whole force of the enemy, and the body of the detachment to be out- of 
danger, unleſs from ſome random ſhot ; but if the retreat ſhould be a 
long one, the troops of the rear-guard will not only be greatly fatigued, 
but will alſo have expended all their ammunition. In order therefore to 
divide the danger and fatigue equally amongſt the whole detachment, to 
render the defence more conſiderable, and the fire heavier, it is imagined 
that if the three rear-ranks of the detachment were divided in two, and 
placed upon the flanks of the rear-guard, which would make four divi- 
fions, and perhaps more, the rear-guard being capable of forming two or 
four, according to the breadth of the road ; the fire would by that means 
become rolling and continual. When the two diviſions detached from 
the body of the detachment have fired, they will make an half wheel to 
the left, and retreating along the fide of the detachment to regain the 
head of it, will be ſucceeded by others. This evolution may be conti- 
nued till the country enlarges, and then it can be executed with great 
eaſe ; but to perform it well and readily, the fide-ſtep muſt be made 
uſe of. 

If the road is fo large as to admit of two companies being drawn up in 
order of battle, the retreat will be effected with greater eaſe ; becauſe 
theſe two companies, forming eight platoons, can keep up a continual 
fire as they march; which is nearly the ſame as the diſpoſition above 
mentioned, except that the troops in the body of the detachment muſt 
ſupport it, without marching upon the flanks of the rear-guard. This 
diſpoſition is eaſily executed; it requires but one general word of command, 
and it is the buſineſs of the officers commanding platoons, to take care 
the firing is executed with great exactneſs. There is no other movement 


to make, but to march, to come quickly about, to fire, and march on again. 
It 
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It is a principle, the goodneſs of which has often been confirmed by 
experience, that every movement where telling off is required muſt be 
faulty, becauſe it takes up a conſiderable time, occaſions delay, and pro- 
duces confuſion: whereas this manner of retreating, by dividing the troops 
in diviſions, requires no calculation; and the retreat once begun, no al- 
teration in the diſpoſition will be neceſſary. 

If the enemy makes a briſk attack upon the rear- guard, it mould en- 
deavour to ſuſtain this firſt ſhock, in order to give time for the troops of 
the detachment to come up; then, without waiting for the enemy's ſe+ 
cond charge, it ſhould fall upon him with fixed bayonets; which reſo- 
lute proceeding will greatly aſtoniſh him, and abate his eagerneſs. If it 
ſtartles him, the detachment will continue its retreat in the manner 
above-mentioned, unleſs any irreſolution on the enemy's ſide ſhould pre · 
ſent an opportunity of beating him, although ſuperior : if he ſhould 
not give ground, the detachment ſhould endeavour to give the firſt 
charge with the bayonet, becauſe, as has been already faid, between 
two bodies of equal ſtrength, that which receives the firſt blow ſhould 
in conſequence of it retire : then the depth of the detachment, although 
not equal to a ſuperior enemy, ought ſtill to give it ſtrength and weight 
enough to bear him down, if it charges firſt. On every occaſion where 
the enemy preſſes and attacks briſkly, reſolution ſhould ſupply the place 
of number, and render the detachment equal in force, and, if AM 
ſuperior. | 

If the country enlarges, the 1 Re” preſent as conſiderable 
a front as poſſible; in which caſe the retreat may be made in one line 
without intervals, taking care to fire by diviſions : and alſo, that every 
part is well defended, and that the flanks are ſupported by ſome hill, hol- 
low, or rivulet, to prevent their being turned. 
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1 uftars d are of no uſe upon theſe i they are unable to act 
againſt infantry in confined countries; but in proportion as the country 
enlarges, they become uſeful ;' and as the enemy will certainly embrace 
the opportunity of employing thoſe belonging to him, they muſt be op- 
poſed by thoſe of the detachment, the ground being equally the ſame 
for the detachment which retreats as for that which attacks: but if the 
enemy has none, and the country grows large enough to give room for 
the huſſars to harraſs his flanks, the infantry ſhould ſeize that opportunity 
of charging him in front with bayonets, while the huſſars attack him in 
flank and rear ſword in hand. At this time the infantry ſhould by no 
means fire, becauſe the huſſars attacking on all ſides will be as much ex- 


poſed to it as the enemy. The reaſon the detachment attacks the enemy, 
although ſuperior, is becauſe his ſuperiority in theſe circumſtances is re- 
duced almoſt to a level with the detachment by being deſtitute of huffars 
to oppoſe thoſe employed againſt him. This attack muſt be vigorouſly 


and expeditiouſly executed, which is ſeldom to be done by firing, that 
ſerving rather to amuſe than to decide the enemy's defeat. 
In a briſk and vigorous attack the ſword or bayonet only ſhould be 


uſed ;. the brave man remains firm, whilſt he who muſt be forced to 


his duty, is terrified. at ſeeing the enemy ſo near, and often; without 
making the leaſt attempt to defend himſelf, ſeeks for ſafety in flight. 


The nearer a body of troops is to the enemy, the more formidable it 


becomes; for a coward may, at an hundred paces diſtance, kill a brave 


man, whoſe looks, if near; he would not dare to encounter; It was this 


which occaſioned the following ſaying of the chevalier Bayard, when 


the French firſt began to uſe fire arms: * Adieu to French valor ; 

« henceforth. the braveſt man may be lain by the greateſt coward.” 
Tf the detachment meets a defile, as the commanding officer, who 
is ſuppoſed to have ſecured his rear, has undoubtedly left a poſt in it 
ſuf-- 
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fafficient to guard it, the buikrs ſhould paſs firſt, the the infantry of the 
wings, chat is to ſay, the diviſion upon the right, then that on the left, 
and ſo on, till the whole detachment ſhall be paſſed. 


During the retreat of every diviſion, thoſe next the enemy ſhall keep 


up a continual fire, always drawing nearer to the defile, and leaving ſuf- 
ficient room for thoſe which are retreating to paſs. Thoſe who retreat 
firſt will poſſeſs themſelves of the heights, if practicable, in order to pro- 
tect thoſe ſtill retreating, and thoſe making head againſt the enemy. 
When there remains no more than two diviſions. to paſs,. they ſhould 
join, in order to form a more conſiderable body, and cover the entrance 
of the defile: theſe troops, when joined, will perform the ſame evolu- 
tion mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 

If the detachment retreats through a woody country, the command- 
ing officer ſhould be careful to. ſuit his diſpoſitions according as acceſs 
to the woods is eaſy or difficult, as they are continued or intermixed 
with ſmall plains. When woods are eaſy of acceſs, the infantry, who 
has the fame advantage for retreating as the enemy hath for attacking, 
can take whatever diſpoſition will be moſt convenient to oppoſe the ſupe- 
riority of number, make up for its-own-weakneſs, and contribute to the 
order neceſlary for a retreat: if the acceſs ſhould be difficult, the enemy's 
infantry will reap no advantage from number. The flanks of the co- 
lumn ſhould be covered by platoons of foot, thirty paces diſtant from 
the column, placed at proper diſtances from each other, with orders not 
to loſe fight of the troops they are intended to cover. 

If theſe woods are continued, the commanding officer of the detach+ 
ment will cauſe the ſame order of march, and the ſame diſpoſitions to 
be obſerved ; but if they are intermixed with ſmall plains, the infantry 


mall march always in a column; the huſſars in front, unable to act againſt 
infantry whilſt in a wood, ſhall be divided on the right and left by de- 


tachments,, 
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tachments, intermixed with platoons of foot, but for no longer time than 
the troops continue in a plain. As ſoon as they enter the woods again, 
the huſſars will reſume their former poſts in the front. | 4 
If the detachment is ſufficiently ſtrong to form two columns, and the 
ſituation of the ground allows it, the ' diſpoſition will be till better; 
for the troops, by taking up leſs ground, will be more together, and con- 
ſequently ſtronger. | | 
If, inftead of huſſars, the detachment hath dragoons with it, part, or 
even all of them ſhould be diſmounted, according to circumſtances and 
the country through which the detachment marches, to render it as near 
equal as poſſible in infantry to that of the enemy; eſpecially as they are 
of no uſe when mounted, and obliged to retreat through a mountainous 
or woody country : the diſmounted dragoons ſhall ſuſtain the grenadi- 
ers, who will again be ſupported by the piquets. If the country en- 
larges, the dragoons muſt be ordered to remount, and guard the flanks and 
rear of the infantry, which may be harraſſed by the enemy's huſſars; if 
the detachment is obliged to paſs a defile, they will again diſmount, and 
Join the infantry : thoſe who hold the horſes will paſs firſt, and the de- 
tachment will obſerve the ſame order in the paſſage, as hath been directed 
above. Os 
- War in a mountainous and woody country is very difficult, and the na- 
ture of it abſolutely different from what it is in an open one; neither 
can it be carried on without great trouble, and a thorough knowledge of 
the country. The operations are more embarraſſing, becauſe the ground 
will not allow a general to act as he would chuſe ; therefore an officer 
ſhould, during a peace, by ſtudy, reading, and examining the maps, 
endeavour to inſtruct himſelf in the method of making war in a moun- 
{ tainous country, that he may not be at a loſs when called upon ; which 


may often happen, as a war on the frontiers of France muſt be in a moun- 
| tainous 
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tainous country, except in Flanders, or in the Palatinate. It is true 

that theory alone will not prevent an officer from committing many 
faults, which he will avoid, when the experience of many campaigns 
is joined to it: theory will nevertheleſs aſſiſt practice, correct the of- 
ficer in his diſpoſitions, and make him leſs liable to commit miſtakes, 
than if he was unacquainted with either. | 

Santa-Cruz, in his Military Reflections, ſtrongly recommends read- 
ing; and mentions the example of Alexander, who always carried the 
works of Homer about him, which he tiled a collection of all military 
diſcipline, and heroic actions. Charles XII. of Sweden, directed by the 
fame impulſe, always carried a Quintus Curtius in his pocket. 

In effect, reading the hiſtory of great men elevates the mind, enlightens 
the underſtanding, and aſſiſts the preſence of mind of a judicious officer 
in giving ready and immediate orders, which cannot be done even by a 
man of underſtanding who has not read. On every occaſion he practices 
the principles wherewith reading hath furniſhed him, and which enables 
him at once to ſee the intention of any of the enemy's marches or move- 
ments; and his conjectures being frequently confirmed by experience, 
his judgment will become more ready and ſolid. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Retreat of a Detachment of Cavalry in an open Country. 


AVALRY, when in an open country, can defend itſelf againſt, 
'$ or attack any ſort of troops; it has the ground neceſſary to per- 
form its evolutions, and can take the propereſt diſpoſitions either for at- 
tacking or retreating. In an attack, the ſucceſs depends upon the diſ- 
poſition and the expedition with which it charges the enemy ; and the 
ſucceſs of the retreat will greatly depend upon the order, filence, and 
exactneſs of its motions ; it can even, if of ſuperior force, attack a de- 
tachment of infantry, with the expectation of beating it. It is very cer- 


tain that, at the battle of Rocroi, in 1643, the cavalry could not break 


through what remained of the Spaniſh infantry, which had formed it- 
ſelf in a ſquare; and the great Conde, then duke of Engheim, was ob- 
liged to break that body with cannon. But this is one of thoſe few ex- 
amples of firmneſs and courage, which cannot be laid down as certain 
rules, becauſe they are ſo very rare, and even exceed any maxims that 
can be given for their practice. | 

It is true that thoſe troopers who make the firſt attack upon infantry, 
whether in order of battle, in a column, or a ſquare, are expoſed to 
great danger, and may be called a forlorn hope; but if they charge 
with reſolution, vivacity, and expedition, and one or two can break into 
the battalion, the remainder of the troops who follow, may certainly 
penetrate at the ſame place. | | | 

A detachment, whoſe march is ſtopped in an open country by another 


detachment of the ſame nature, but of ſuperior force, ought to retreat by 
troops 


7 
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troops or ſquadrons, according to the force of which it conſiſts ; but as 
cavalry in detachment generally marches in troops, and never in ſquadron, 
except when the ſtandards march, it ſhould be formed in two lines, with 
intervals; the troops of the ſecond line * placed oppoſite to the in- 
tervals of the firſt. 

Suppoſe a detachment of ſix hundred horſe is divided into twelve 
troops of fifty each; by which means the firſt line will conſiſt of fix 
troops, and the ſecond of the ſame number. As ſoon as the commahd- 
ing officer ſhall have ordered the retreat, the firſt, third, and fifth troops 
of the firſt line ſhall retreat by wheeling to the right, by four; and paſ- 
ſing through the intervals of the ſecond line, ſhall poſt themſelves eighty 
| paces diſtance in the rear; and ſhall, by wheeling again to the left, by 
four, make a face to the enemy. The ſecond, fourth, and ſixth will 
perform the ſame evolution, and take their place on the ſide of thoſe 
already retreated, if the ground will admit of it ; but if it is ſtraightened, 
they muſt march fourſcore paces farther, and make a face towards the 
enemy, after the manner of the firſt : the ſecond line will perform the 
ſame evolution by three troops at a time. It may eaſily be ſeen by this 
diſpoſition that, if the ground ſhould grow narrow, the detachment 
muſt be formed upon four lines, inſtead of two; it ſhould nevertheleſs 
continue upon two as long as poſſible, in order to preſent a more conſi- 
derable front to the enemy. The reaſon of the firſt, third, and fifth 
troops being ordered to retreat firſt, and not the whole ſix together, is, 
becauſe it may happen that, although in an open country, there is not 
always room ſufficient for ſix troops to march in front; beſides, if the 
firſt line was to retreat together, it is a movement which would give the 
enemy a very favourable opportunity of charging it at the inſtant its 
back was turned towards him ; whereas, by only three retiring at once, 


there ſtill remains three others, who make a face to the enemy, and keep 
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him back; and with ſo much the more eaſe, as they are ſuſtained by the 
ſecond line. Again, if the ground grows narrow, a freſh order muſt be 
given to make the three firſt halt, that the three others may march on to 
a farther diſtance; at which time the enemy could fall upon the ſecond 
line, it being unſupported by that which is retired. There is ſtill an- 
other reaſon for imagining this diſpoſition to be a good one; and that is, 
if the firſt line retreats together, the enemy need only to wait till it 
is upon the point of paſſing through the intervals of the ſecond ; at which 
time he would be ſure of beating it, by charging it briſkly, becauſe the 
firſt line of neceſſity turning its back to the enemy, he would have only 
the ſecond to engage with ; which would not only be unable to reſiſt 
his impetuoſity, but would alſo be greatly embarraſſed by the line that 
was retreating. The above diſpoſition for twelve troops can be equally 
made with more or leſs, according to the nature of the country. 

If the detachment conſiſts of cavalry only, without either dragoons or 
huſſars, the commanding officer ſhould cauſe a ſection to be poſted upon 
each flank of the two lines, to cover, and prevent the enemy from at- 
tacking them. Theſe ſections ſhould be placed thirty paces diſtant, and 
muſt not retire till the whole line hath retreated ; that is, after the three 
firſt troops are retreated, the ſections ſhould remain till the three laft 
have paſſed into the intervals of the ſecond line; after which they will 
retreat, and place themſelves upon the flank of the line they are to co- 
ver; and thoſe covering the flanks of the ſecond line ſhall act after the 
ſame manner. 

If the detachment is obliged to retreat in four lines, inſtead of four 
ſections there muſt be eight, that the flanks of each line may be covered; 
but as each line, in this caſe, will conſiſt only of three troops in front, 
and the retreat will of courſe be very tedious, if they are obliged to re- 
tire one after the other, two troops of carabineers ſhould therefore be 


formed ; 
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formed ; which being divided into four, will always leave troops ſuffici- 
ent to. ſuſtain thoſe which are retiring. The diſtance of theſe four troops 
from the main body ſhould not be above ſixty or eighty paces at moſt ; 
and they will make their retreat chequerwiſe, two and two ; that is, the 
firſt and the third, then the ſecond and fourth : they muſt be careful not 
to mix with the detachment, but muſt form the rear-guard of it. The 
two troops which retreat firſt, ſhould not march more than forty paces 
into the rear, when they will halt, and preſent themſelves to the enemy; 
the others proceeding in the ſame manner. On this occaſion, theſe troops 
of carabineers ſhould fire, but-ſhould manage their fire in ſuch a manner, 
that it may be juſt ſufficient to keep the enemy at a diſtance ;. and they 
ſhould always be ready, in caſe they are too hard preſſed, to haye recourſe 
to their ſwords, and charge the enemy together... 

If the detachment has any huſſars belonging to it, part of them ſhould 
be poſted in the rear-guard ; of which part, one half ſhould be formed 
into two troops, and the other ſhould be diſperſed, in order to ſlacken 
the purſuit of the enemy, by keeping a continual fire upon him. The 
two troops of huſſars which are in order of battle, muſt retreat one after 
another, becauſe one ſhould always continue to ſuſtain that which is 
retiring, and which ought to retreat in proportion as thoſe, in order of 
battle, follow the detachment. 

The huſſars which are diſperſed, and thoſe forming the two trovps to 
ſuſtain them, ſhould take care never. to be. at too great a diſtance from 
the main body of the detachment. Theſe huſſars ſhould have orders, 
in caſe they are briſkly attacked by the enemy, to divide in two, and 
place themſelves on the flanks of the detachment, inſtead of retreating 
to it; firſt, becauſe they are not well enough mounted to bear the ſhock 
of the cavalry ; ſecondly, if they retire upon. their own. cavalry, they 
will not only prevent it from marching up to the enemy, but will even 
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help to break it, if they are not careful in paſſing through the intervals 
of each troop ; therefore, to avoid this inconvenience, it is thought better 
for them to retreat to the two flanks, which will not prevent the cavalry 
from marching, and by a briſk charge, ſword in hand, ſeconded by the 
huſſars, abating the impetuoſity of the enemy: the remainder of the 
huſſars ought to be placed, inſtead of ſections, by troops on the right 
and left flanks of the two lines, to cover them. The huffars deſigned 
to cover the flanks, ſhould not fire, but ſhould have a ſmall troop or ſec- 
tion, drawn from their own corps, upon their flank, to keep a fire upon 
the enemy, if he ſhould approach too near. 

If there are ſix troops of huſſars belonging to the detachment, four 
ſhould be diſtributed after the following manner: two to the rear-guard, 
one diſperſed, another divided into two ; the remaining two ſhould be 
poſted upon the flanks of the two lines, their own flanks being alſo co- 
vered by ſections detached from them. If the detachment retires in four 
lines, four troops will form eight; in which circumſtance there can be 
no ſections upon their flanks, as each troop will conſiſt only of twenty- 
five men; therefore, if neceſſary, they muſt keep up a fire upon the 
enemy. If there are dragoons with the detachment, and the country 
an open one, they muſt perform the ſame ſervice as huffars, with this 
difference, that there ſhall be none placed in the rear-guard ; but their 
diſpoſition being the ſame as mentioned for the two troops of carabineers, 
they will divide into four troops, and retreat after the fame manner : the 
others ſhall be placed on the flanks of each line, after the manner of huſſars. 

If there ſhould be any hedge, hollow, or hollow-way in the road by 
which the detachment retreats, a party ſhould be diſmounted, and poſted 
in it, that the detachment may proceed in the retreat, protected by their 
fire. The enemy, whoſe detachment is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only of ca- 
valry, not chuſing to expoſe himſelf to the fire of the diſmounted dra- 
goons, will, in all probability, give over the purſuit, 
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If there ſhould be infantry in the enemy's detachment, it would be 
uſeleſs, being unable to keep pace with the cavalry, and, conſequently, 
the enemy can purſue with horſe only. In this ſituation, the cavalry 
and dragoons ſhould continue retreating, without the latter being dit 
mounted, which will prevent the enemy's infantry having time to join 
his cavalry; which it would otherwiſe have, if the dragoons were diſ- 
mounted to ſtop his cavalry, which certainly would remain quiet till joined 
by its infantry, and would immediately make a very briſk attack up- 
on the diſmounted dragoons, while the enemy's cavalry charged that be- 
longing to the detachment. If, by the prudent and proper conduct of 
the officer commanding the detachment, the enemy's cavalry is ſeparated 
in ſuch a manner from his infantry, as to offer a favourable opportunity, 
and time ſufficient to attack him with advantage, it ſhould undoubtedly 
be done ; but the commanding officer ſhould have mate his diſpoſitions 
with ſuch propriety, and ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſuch an exactneſs of eye, 
as to be almoſt certain the charge will not prove ineffectual, nor the in- 
fantry have time to join the cavalry during the action. 

It would be preſumption to aſſert, that an officer, by following the 
above directions, will be entirely ſecure from being worſted, as the mea- 
ſures proper to be employed for preventing it, and the means of re- 
treating in order, and without confuſion, can only be pointed out. 
Rules for ſucceeding can only be given; for it may happen that a retreat 
may miſcarry, notwithſtanding the goodneſs of the diſpoſitions, or the 
exactneſs with which the orders are executed; there can be no real cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs where chance and circumſtance have any influence. The 
enemy's ſuperiority, an enterpriſing general, and troops who will ſecond his 
endeavours to the utmoſt, may prove unſurmountable obſtacles to the re- 
treat of a detachment, although compoſed of very good troops, and 
commanded by an intelligent and brave officer : and even ſhould theſe 
troops 
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troops be beaten; they will have nothing to reproach themſelves with, 
they having performed and executed, to the utmoſt of their power, the 
diſpoſitions and orders of a ſkilful commander ; the ill ſucceſs ſhould 
therefore be conſidered not as a fault, but a misfortune. 

A brave and good officer may be beat even by his own fault, if he hath 
neglected to take proper advantage of any circumſtance, or hath not been 
careful to conceal his deſigns from the enemy. Such a man certainly de- 
ſerves blame, but there are different methods to remind him of his er- 
rors, which not only give him a proper ſenſe of them, but will alſo cor- 
rect his judgment, and encourage him to do better another time. Seve- 
rity is not always ſucceſsful ; it diſpirits an officer, and renders him ti- 
mid, the conſequence of too much circumſpection: too much attention 
to the minutiæ of his duty, frequently cauſes him to negle& matters of 
importance. The effects of ſeverity are ſtill more dangerous, when car- 
ried to too great a length among the ſoldiers : although too much for- 
bearance makes them indolent, yet too much ſeverity renders them per- 
fidious and cruel. A general ſhould not overlook eſſential faults ; on the 
contrary, he ſhould cauſe them to be puniſhed, but not in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to drive the criminal to deſpair. Before M. de Turenne repri- 
manded any officer who returned unſucceſsful from an expedition, he en- 
quired of him the reaſons to which he attributed his miſcarriage ; if in his 
anſwers he diſcovered intelligence, and he made an honeſt avowal of his 
faults, ſo far was that great man from upbraiding him, that he encou- 
raged him by a promiſe of foon giving him an opportunity of retrieving 
the difgrace he had ſuſtained. An aſſurance ſo flattering, of courſe in- 
ſpired the officer with courage, and produced all the good, but none of 
the bad effects of a reprimand. A conduct ſo remarkably humane, could 


not fail of rendering the general beloved, of gaining the confidence of 
the ſoldier, and of forming excellent officers. 


Vige- 
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Vigetius has particularly laid down the. precautions neceſſary to be 
taken in a retreat, although they depend chiefly on the ſagacity of the 
commanding officer, whether he retreats to avoid an action, or whether 
the enemy's ſuperiority is ſo great, as to make it impoſſible for him to 
maintain his ground ; he alſo mentions the proper methods of deceiving 
the enemy's vigilance, 

He alſo obſerves, that there ſhould be ſome reaſon for retiring, aſſigned 
to the ſoldier ; not that he ſhould know it is on account of the enemy's 
ſuperiority, for that would tend only to diſcourage him, and encreaſe 
the enemy's confidence: on the contrary, he ſhould be perſuaded it is 
to draw the enemy into an ambuſcade, or to gain ſome advantageous poſt. 
The ſame author alſo adviſes a general to conceal all his motions, as much 
as poſſible, from the enemy. The method practiſed by the Romans to 
conceal the number of their infantry was, by extending the horſe in the 
front of it; behind which cover the troops retreated one after the other, 
beginning with the firſt diviſions, and ſo on with the reſt : but the in- 
conveniences ariſing from ſuch an evolution, in preſence of the enemy's 
infantry, may have been ſeen in the foregoing chapter. 

In the ſame author may alſo be ſeen many other methods of retreating 
on like occaſions. In a word, whatever may be the nature of a country, 
or the kind of troops retreating, and capable of acting in it, the com- 
manding officer of them ſhould oppoſe the enemy's diſpoſitions by ſuch 
others, as may entirely deſtroy his intentions. It is on theſe occaſions an 
officer muſt have recourſe to his own genius for expedients ; more knows» 


ledge being required to keep back an enemy, when retreating before 
him, than ability neceſſary for harraſſing him. 


The END of the FIRST Book. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


US TIC E and humanity having been conſidered, in this work, as 

the firſt principles of war, the chief intention of the firſt book hath 
therefore been, rather to convey maxims for a juſt defence, than to lay 
down rules for attacking. According to the original laws of nature, 
man, weak and fearful, was not defirous to attack, peace and ſelf- pre- 
ſervation being in that ſtate, according to M. de Monteſquĩeu “, the firſt 
natural law ; but that timidity hath by degrees, and by the prevalence of 
the paſſions, been converted into fury, and man now imagines the ſecurity 
of his own being to depend upon the deſtruction of his fellow-creatures, 
his liberty upon their bondage, and his grandeur upon their depreſſion. 
It is even poſſible that the authority which ſome have uſurped over others, 
and the Yeſire of appearing formidable, was originally owing to ſoli- 
citude for their own ſafety ; neither would it be impoſſible to prove, that 
the bravery and courage which have immortaliſed ſo many heroes, were, 
in reality, nothing more than the ſpecious coverings of fear. This 
truth, ſeemingly paradoxical, is not leſs ſtriking, if the cruelties, which 


* Liv. i, Chap. 2. 
Vol. I. X have 
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have been at all times exerciſed againſt the conquered, are properly con- 
ſidered. If conquerors fought only in defence of juſtice, and to puniſh 
vice, why ſhould they be ſo ſtrongly bent upon the deſtruction of their 
enemies? It is becauſe, blinded by paſſion, they dread becoming them- 
ſelves the victims of their revenge another time. Thus even attack may 
be proved to be only a neceſſary precaution for avoiding thoſe dangers with 
which a man imagines himſelf threatened, and it may alſo be faid to . 
fer from defence only in ſuperiority of force. This is one reaſon wh 
the ſubject of Attack has been reſerved for the ſecond book. By obſerv- 
ing the various operations from the opening to the clofing of a cam- 
paign, it may be ſeen, that the whole is nothing more than a ſeries of de- 
fence; and that the fear of being attacked is. the real ſource from whence 
theſe precautions for attacking, ſpring. Why does a general endeavour 
to ſurpriſe his enemy, or penetrate into his counfels by means of ſpies ? 
Why is he watchful to draw him into ambuſcades, or defirous of ſur- 
priſing him in his camp; of taking his convoys, and of oppoſing de- 
tachment to detachment ? Do not all theſe operations naturally ſuppoſe, 
that the general who attacks, miſtruſtful of the toils which are ſpread | 
for him, ſeeks to diſcover, to deſtroy, and defend himſelf againſt them? 
Even in the day of battle, the greateſt part of thoſe ſoldiers who are 
moſt inured to ſervice, think not of victory, till after having recollected 
that the enemy's ſucceſs muſt prove their own deſtruction. 


CHAP. 
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V is impoflible for a general, or even for any officer, charged with 
the command of a detachment, to act with certainty, if they have 
not ſpies or ſectet intelligence diſperſed about in the enemy's army ; they 
will have the mortification to ſee all their deſigns miſcarry, and all their 
precautions will become uſeleſs, becauſe they will be improperly taken. 
strada, Turenne, and Vauban, ſtrongly recommend having them, 
whatever expence they may occaſion : Vauban“ alſo adds, that a general 
had better be in want of many' particulars, however neceſſary, than be 
deſtitute of ſpies. Nothing, ſays M. de Puyſegur + ſhould be ſpared to 
procure them; and even the promiſes made to them ſhould be obſerved 
with the moſt inviolable integrity. | 
M. de Feuquieres : obſerves, that ſpies are of many ſorts ; they are to 
be found in the cabinets of princes, in the cloſets of miniſters, amongſt 
officers of the army, and in the councils of generals; in towns belong- 
ing to the enemy, and in monaſteries : ſome offer of themſelves, others 
are formed by the generals, or by the miniſters ; but the defire of gain 
is what chiefly encourages and tempts them to undertake this buſineſs. 
Beſides the ſpies of the cabinet, there are again others who make it 
their buſineſs to go from one camp to another, and give an account of all 
the enemy's tranſactions. Care ſhould be taken that they are unacquainted 
with each other, and particularly that they are not known to any gene- 


* Traits de Fattaque & de la defence des places. Chap. 2. 
+ Tom, ii. Chap. 8. Art, 3. t Mem, de Feuquieres. 
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ral or "officer | they ſhould be aways ſpoken to _ and never be _ 
fered to meet each other. 288. 

,T he general ſhould tudy their character, and prove them by repeated 
| rials ; he ſhould found them by degrees, beginning with things not dif- 
ficult to be explained, and which, if diſcovered, will not be of great 
conſequence ; ; he ſhould engage them in long converſations, thereby to 
form a judgment of their parts and comprehenſion ; and he — alſo 
employ them often in bringing him intelligence. 

Although a general ſhould always be upon his guard with a ſpy whom 
he hath cauſe to ſuſpect of treachery, he may nevertheleſs draw great ad- 
vantage from him, provided he knows how to deceive him properly; 
becauſe he may be very certain he will inform the enemy of all the re- 
ſolutions which have been taken. 

The emperor Leo, in his Tactic *, adviſes a general, who hath reaſon 
10 imagine his counſels are betrayed to the enemy, to conceal his real de- 
ſigns, by ſpeaking in a manner quite oppofite to them ;. for, ſays he, 
in the maxims at the end of his book, an enemy muſt be deceived, who 
receives intelligence from ſpies or deſerters directly contrary to what is actu- 
ally reſolved upon ; and ſhould not the enemy give credit to their reports; 
he will of courſe neglect their intelligence, and then the general may 
take his precautions accordingly : but ſhould the enemy repoſe confi- 
dence in them, he will be deceived, and conſequently fall into the ſnare 
laid for him. But, adds he, ſhould theſe ſpies be entruſted with the ge- 
neral's real intention, he ſhould, by ſome alteration in his operations, 
endeavour to perſuade the enemy they have deceived him; upon whicli 
he will grow miſtruſtful of them, and be obliged to look out for Vs 


no. longer daring to confide in the former. 


If a ſpy employed by the enemy is diſcovered, and brought to the ge- 


* Sent. Milit, Summ. Chap. 20. 
neral, 


e 


neral, he ought to take him in private, queſtion him with mildneſs, 
ſpeak to him with a ſort of confidence, and, inſtead 'of threatening, 


thould, promiſe him a reward, if he will diſcover to him what he knows. 


MA] 


of the,enemy's intentions. If the general finds him intelligent, he ſhould | 
endeavour to engage him in his ſervice ; and, provided he can gain him : 
over by force of money, a thing not difficult, he may Habe great ad- 
vantage from him; but he ſhould be careful how he employs him, till 


he hath very good reaſon to be aſſured of his fidelity. 


There are many different methods of trying the veracity of a ſpy; if, for 


example, the general receives information, that, on ſuch a day, a detach- 


ment of the enemy is to ſet out on ſome expedition, he ſhould then ſend 


out troops to double the number of thoſe detached by the enemy; by 


which means, if the ſpy's intelligence is true, the enemy will not only | 


be baulked in his deſign, but may alſo be beat by the ſuperior detach- 
ment: if the enemy's detachment has but a trifling object in view, it 
will be ſufficient to ſend juſt troops ſufficient to examine into the truth of 
the ſpy's report. The general may alſo pretend to appoint a foraging 
within two days, and order but few troops for the chain ; in which in- 
terval, if the ſpy is falſe, he will find an opportunity of giving the enemy 
notice of it: but, inſtead of the few troops publickly ordered, the ge- 
neral will privately add another body'to them, which will be placed in 
ambuſcade behind the place where the pretended forage is to be made. If 
the enemy, in conſequence of this information, ſhould come and attack 
the chain, it ſhould immediately retire, as if too inferior in number to 
continue the forage, toward the troops in ambuſcade ; when, being 
joined, they will fall upon the enemy on all ſides, who will certainly be 
furpriſed at ſeeing the troops which he attacked, ſo prodigiouſly en- 
creaſed, and attacking him in flank, front, and in rear : if this attack 
is made with vivacity and reſolution, there may be great reaſon to ex- 
pect it will terminate in a complete victory. 
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. If, on the contrary, the ſpy does not appear intelligent, or affects 
{tupidity, the, general ſhould puniſh him with death, and cauſe him to 
be hanged in the fight of the whole army, in order to deter others, which 
may be diſperſed in the camp, by his fate. It would be needleſs te 
queſtion him concerning the enemy, becauſe it would appear inhuman 
to execute a man who had given intelligence of importance, whether ex- 
torted from him by fear, force, or perhaps a promiſe of pardon. 

Spies are as neceſſary to a general, as arms are to an army; but it is 
money only that can ſecure their fidelity ; and if a general finds himſelf 
ill ſerved, it is becauſe he has been too ſparing of the funds intended by 
his ſovereign for that purpoſe. Notwithſtanding it is the duty of a good 
ſubject to manage his maſter's finances as much as it is in his power, yet 
there are intelligences of ſo great importance, that it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to pay ſufficiently for them. A man is ſufficiently indemnified when, 
by means of the intelligence he has received, he has concerted his mea- 
ſures in ſuch a manner, as to beat the enemy, gained ſome marches over 
him, or to be beforehand with him in ſome enterprize. 

The emperor Leo *, in his Sentences, ſays, that ſpies ſhould be re- 
ſolute, induſtrious, and active. Spies thus qualified will be exact and 
true in their reports; but if they are trifling, vain, and timid, it is to 
be feared they will never be able to relate the truth. 

Spies, when diſcovered, ſhould not always be puniſhed with death; 
great advantage may be made of them, by pretending ignorance of their 
real quality, eſpecially if they are not ſufficiently diſguiſed. Tacitus , 
in his Annals, ſays, that Vitellius's party got information of Otho's de- 
ſigns by means of his ſpies, who, by endeavouring to dive too minutely 
into their enemy's ſecrets, did not ſufficiently conceal their own. 


Vigetius'sꝗ method for diſcovering ſpies, who are ſuſpected to be rang- 
* Art. 34. + Annal. Lib. 3. + Liv. 3. Chap. 5. 
ing 
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ing about in a camp, is to order all the ſoldiers and ſervants into their 
rents during the day, and the ſpies will be taken immediately. 

The general ſhould be careful that the ſpies are unknown to each other. 
Thoſe of Pauſanias occaſioned the death of that great captain, becauſe 
Ariſtides, who ſhared the command with him, diſcovering by his ſpies 
the underſtanding between Xerxes and Pauſanias, cauſed the throats of 
all thoſe whom the traitor ſent to him, to be cut, to prevent their con- 
trivances being known at Sparta. Such practices deſervedly meet ſuch a 
fate; but it would be difficult for them now to meet encouragement, the 
generals and officers making part of the legiſlative power; but, never- 
theleſs, ſpies having a knowledge of each other may occaſion great in- 
conveniences, that may be very prejudicial to the ſchemes of a general, 
or any particular officer. When ſpies are ſtrangers to each other, a ge- 
neral is better ſerved, and he can depend with greater ſecurity upon what 
they ſay, becauſe, by being unknown to each other, he can try the fide- 
ty of one, by comparing what he ſays with the reports of others; and 
if they all agree in the ſame ſtory, their intelligence ſhould be looked on 
as certain ; whereas, if they know each other, they can with eaſe cook 
up a tale among themſelves, and not vary in their relation: beſides, a 
fpy conſcious of being known, always fearful of being ſold, acts neither 
with confidence or reſolution. | | 

When a general is ignorant of the enemy's deſigns, he ſhould al- 
ways affect a knowledge of them ; but whenever he is informed of them, 
he ſhould, on the contrary, pretend to be ignorant of them; by which 
means the enemy, being eaſy with regard to his ſpies, will not alter his 
defigns, or ſuſpe& the general of having any knowledge of them. 

If the general can procure ſuch ſpies as, by their employment, are 
near the perſon of the enemy's general ; as, for example, a ſecretary, or 
any others who are near him, and who conſequently can give intelligence, 
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more to be relied upon than thoſe who are conſtantly paſſing from one army 
to another; and as it is very often by means of theſe people of conſe- 
quence that common ſpies gain their intelligence, their ſervice may be 
turned to a very great account. 

If a general diſcovers an enemy's ſpy to * one of thoſe who, by their 
employment, are near his perſon, he can receive great advantage by forcing 
him to write a letter of falſe intelligence, thereby to divert the enemy's at- 
tention from the plan he would execute ; but he ſhould cauſe him to be 
hanged immediately after, for it would be very imprudent to uſe him above 
once, The prince of Orange, when he came to attack M. Luxemburg at 
Steinkirk, having diſcovered one of his muſicians, who gave the enemy in- 
telligence of every thing he intended, made uſe of this ſtratagem ; and 
although it was rendered abortive by the vigilance of M. de Luxemburg, 
and the courage of his troops, there are nevertheleſs but very few in- 
ſtances where it hath failed : and even M. de Luxemburg would have 


been beaten, if he had not had timely notice given him by his advanced 


| detachments; by which means he had time ſufficient to make his diſpo- 


ſitions, and to avoid being ſurpriſed, 

There is a ſtratagem which may be made uſe of when ſpies are want- 
ing, ard which is leſs expenſive ; that is, to ſend ſuppoſititious letters by 
the firſt peaſant that comes in the way, who will have nothing to fear ; 
and fo far from concealing himſelf, he muſt take a road where he will be 
ſure of falling into the enemy's hands : theſe letters ſhould be directed to 
the general officers commanding a body of troops, or even to the gene- 
ral of the army, ſuppoſing they come from an advanced body. They 
ſhould contain ſchemes that are good, and practicable in their execution, 
but quite oppolite to what is intended, and will really be undertaken : it 
often happens that the enemy, too credulous, abandons his original de- 
ſigns to purſue chimerical ones, which to him appear very good, and do 


not 
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not preſent any obſtacle to thoſe which the general deſigns to execute. 
Prince Eugene ſucceeded, by this ſtratagem, in 1 the =y_ of n 
formed by the French in 1691. | 

But nevertheleſs a general ſhould take care that, through a fear of be- 
ing deceived by ſuppoſititious letters, he does not himſelf too much neg- 
lect the intimations which are given him: a general ought, ſays Onozan- 
der *, to liſten to every body at all times, and upon all occaſions. Alex- 
ander +, when at a great diſtance from his own country, not being 
able to receive his couriers till very late, refuſed to give attention to a pea- 
fant, who came to inform him of a ſhorter route; but ſoon repenting of 
what he had done, he ſent to ſeek after him, but in vain. 

The fame reaſon that ſhould make a general always have ſpies in the 
enemy's army, ſhould alſo make him ſufpe&t that the enemy has ſome 
in his ; therefore he ſhould endeavour to deceive them, he ſhould keep 


his intentions ſecret, mention them to very few, and always talk openly, 


contrary to what is really deſigned. Onozander þ obſerves, that it ſhews 
great folly in a general to mention his deſigns publickly, eſpecially when 
they are on the eve of execution; for deſerters generally go over to the 
enemy, at the time an action is unavoidable. 

But if it is diſcovered that the enemy has received information, Vi- 
getius ſays, that the diſpoſitions muſt be immediately changed. Poly- 
bius 8, on like occaſions, particularly recommends filence and diſſimula- 
tion; he even ſtretches this rule as far as the thoughts themſelves, which 
he ſays muſt ſometimes be repreſſed, for fear our actions ſhould ſometimes 
betray and diſcover them. Metellus || anſwered one of his friends, who, 
on an important occaſion, aſked him the reaſon of certain diſpoſitions, 
« that if his ſhirt knew what he thought, he would burn it.” 


* Chap. 17. | Quint. Curt. 4 Chap. 13. 
$ Lib. g. | Valer, Max. Lib. 7. Cap. 4. 
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To avoid the danger of treachery, ſealed orders have been uſed with 


great ſucceſs, which have been ſent to officers, with expreſs orders not 
to open them till at ſuch a time, and at ſuch a place: this is an eſta- 
bliſhed rule at ſea, and can alſo be practiſed on ſhore, when employed 
in an expedition that it is eſſential to conceal from the enemy. In a 
word, it is as impoſſible to conceive ſtratagems ſufficient to diſcover the 
deſigns of the enemy, as it is to uſe precautions enough to deceive his 
ſpies. | | 

Montecuculli, in his Memoirs “, collects together, in a few words, the 
rules which have been now lain down. Spies are engaged and kept, ſays 
he, by force of money, but often they are falſe : it is therefore proper for 
a general to make ſure of them, by having their wives and children in 
his poſſeſſion : if they propoſe any enterprize, it muſt neither be known 
to the others, nor even ſhould they: be able- to gueſs among themſelves at 
the time of executing it: priſoners, trumpets, deſerters, as well from 
the enemy's army as his own, peaſants, couriers, ſoldiers in diſguiſe, 
and meſſengers, may all be employed as ſpies. 

There will never be any want of theſe ſort of people; "OR in. order 
to engage their fidelity, they-muſt be very well _ 


* Book, 1, Chap. 2. Sect; 32. 
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Of Ambuſcades, 


\ General who loſes a battle, ſays Vigetius*, may attribute his ill 
luck to fortune, although theſe kind of events are generally the 
effects of art and ſkill; but he who ſuffers himſelf to be ſurprifed, and 


who falls into the ſnares laid for him by the enemy, has no excuſe to 


make, becauſe, by his vigilance, and the nm of his ſpies, he might 
have avoided them. | 
A deſign ſhould never be formed for an attack upon marches, detach- 
ments, convoys, | forages, or upon one or many quarters, without know- 
ing the ways which are to be paſſed, and the places where ambuſcades 
may be formed ; whether to avoid, or whether to conceal troops'in them, 
in order to facilitate a retreat, or to draw the enemy into it. A gene- 
ral, who receives information from his ſpies that ſome entorprizes are 
intended upon ſome bodies, detached from the army, upon one of his con- 
voys, on a forage, or upon his quarters, ought alſo, on his ſide, to 
form ambuſcades in the ways leading to it. The number of troops in 
ambuſcade ought to be regulated by that of the detachment intended to 
be ſurpriſed; it ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong to attack the enemy on all 
ſides, that is, in head, flank, and rear. The troops who ſet out to 
form an ambuſcade ſhould always march by night, unleſs it be in a 
country ſo covered, that the enemy cannot perceive them. | 
A general, according to Santa Cruz +, ſhould endeavour to form us 
many ambuſcades as poſſible; ſo that, if the enemy ſhould not fall into 


* Book 3. Chap. 5. + Tom. V. Des Diſpoſitions avant la Battaile. 
T3 one, 
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one, he may not eſcape the others: they ought to be diſpoſed after ſuch 
a manner, that one can neither attack or be attacked without being 
heard, ſuſtained, and aſſiſted by the others: this junction is a ſtratagem 
which the enemy could not expect, and which will aſſure the victory. 
If, from the fewnelſs of the troops, or the fatigues of the campaign, it 
is impoſſible to form many, there ſhould at leaſt be one ſufficiently ſtrong 


to reſiſt the enemy it would attack; but ſtill it is not requiſite that it 


ſhould be as numerous as the enemy, becauſe troops in ambuſcade who 
charge a detachment, that is unprovided, on all ſides, ought, by this 
furprize, to have a particular advantage, and conſequently ſupply the 
place of number; which will certainly be the caſe, particularly if the 
enemy falls into the ambuſcade during the night, and that care hath been 
alſo taken to place a great number of drums and trumpets, that when 
the troops in ambuſh charge, they may ſerve to encreaſe the numbers in 
appearance, by the terror which noiſe always raiſes in the night-time. 

In order to deceive the enemy who is in detachment, ſmall bodies 
ſhould be ſent out towards him, with orders, to retire to * 1 in 
ambuſcade, as ſoon as they meet him. 

Ambuſcades ſhould always have ſome object. Before they are under- 
taken, it ſhould be known, whether the enemy is in the field; if he 
intends either to attack or moleſt the quarters; whether it is proper to 
wait for him, or to ſeek him: without theſe * the . will 
be fatigued, and no end anſwered. 

Ambuſcades may be compoſed of infantry, huſſars, or dragoons; but 
it is the ſituation of the country that muſt determine which. Theſe 
troops may be mixed together, or ſent ſeparately; but that muſt be accord- 
ing to the defign intended to be executed, or according to the nature of 
the troops employed by the enemy in his detachments. 

If the deſign is to attack a convoy, all theſe troops are neceſſary, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe the eſcort of it will undoubtedly conſiſt of infantry, cavalry, or 
dragoons, and alſo ſome huſſars to clear the march; if 2 green. forage, 
infantry is very neceſſary, but it ſhould always be left in the rear to ſe : 
cure the retreat: cavalry, with huſſars or dragoons, is ſufficient to attack 
a forage, to beat the eſcort of it, or at leaſt to prevent the foraging be- 
ing executed. If a dry forage is to be attacked, it muſt be done with 
infantry, becauſe, as it can only be performed in the villages, it is cer- 
tain they will be occupied by infantry, and that there will be a chain of 
cavalry in the front, which will be protected by it: if a detachment, it 
is according to the nature of the country through which it marches; if 
an open country, horſe, huſſars, or dragoons, muſt be employed; but in 
a woody or mountainous country, infantry muſt be made uſe of. After 
all that can be ſaid, it is impoſſible to lay down fixed rules for the kind 
of troops which ſhould be employed: there are ſome: woody countries 
where huſſars and dragoons can act with caſe, and be of great ſervice : 


there are mountains where they can act ſecurely, becauſe very fine plains, 
divided by woods, are to be found in the bodies of them, where they 
ean place themſelves in ambuſcade ; but care muſt be taken to ſecure 
their retreat. There are, on the other hand, plains ſo divided by. hol- 
lows and canals, that infantry only are capable of acting; therefore, it is 
the general's buſineſs to diſcover from which kind of troops, in either 
country, he may expect the greateſt advantage. 
An ambuſcade ſeaſonably and properly formed may overturn the beſt 
concertedenterprize ;: it is a ſpring of great reſources during the courſe of 
a campaign; it is by the aſſiſtance of that, a general attains the comple- 
tion of thoſe ſtrokes which are owing to vigilance, and which will never 
happen when by a negligence to be condemned, or through pretence of 
conſulting the eaſe of the troops, they are ſuffered to linger away their 
time in camp, or in quarters, without being ſent out in detachment. 
Fore-: 
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Foreſight and activity are the firſt ſteps toward great actions; a gene- 
ral endowed with theſe qualities may accompliſh all, or at leaſt a great 
part of whatever he undertakes. The more difficult an enter prize appears, 
the more {hould a general try his genius, to find out ſuch, expedients as 
may do honour to the imagination of a great ſoldier. A general, with 
a genius and a liking for his buſineſs, will find reſources on every occa- 
ſion: want of ſtrength will be ſupplied by art, and ſtratagem will pre- 
vail over ſtratagem. | 

There is no country but preſents ſome place proper for forming am- 
buſcades; hollows, a rotten place, from which it is eaſy to ally, the 
leaſt height, woods, hedges, ruins, vineyards, ſometimes corn-fields, 
marſhes covered with reeds, all preſent expedients to a general, who 
knows how to take advantage of them ; he muſt only be careful to place 
the ambuſcades after ſuch a manner that they ſhall not be diſcovered by 
the enemy's parties; and that they are not themſelves diſcovered by the 
inattention of any of the ſoldiers, by noiſe or by other accidents, ſuch as 
have been mentioned in the chapter of marches, relative to a march 
made with ſecrecy. It has there been ſhewn; how highly dangerous it is 
to have dogs, by whoſe barking all may be diſcovered. 

If the ambuſcade conſiſts of huſſars or dragoons, the horſes muſt not 
be together, their neighings may prove very prejudicial. Even a peaſant, 
attracted by the barking of a dog, or the neighing of a horſe, may go 
into a wood, diſcover an ambuſcade, and, often induced by the hope of 
a reward, will go and give the enemy information of the whole. Every 
perſon paſſing near an ambuſcade thould be ſtopped, and that without 
noiſe ; the peaſants ſhould be tied to trees, and guarded by ſentries. If 
the ambuſcade is formed in an hollow-way, behind an high ground, or 
in any places whatever, the general muſt cauſe every body that is taken to 


be tied together, and well guarded. 


The 
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The troops in ambuſcade muſt fall on all parties of the enemy that 
paſs near them, unleſs when the deſign is to carry off a convoy, or to at- 
tack a large detachment. It ſhould in that caſe continue ſilent, and let 
them paſs ; but if theſe parties, by making a ſtrict examination, diſcover 
the ambuſcade, as there can no longer remain any hope of attacking the 
convoy or detachment, it ſhould fall upon, and endeavour to ſurround them, 
and, if poſſible, take them priſoners; and if the troops in ambuſcade are 
ſolucky as not to let any of the enemy eſcape, the ambuſcade may remain 
in its firſt ſituation, and always purſue its firſt object, becauſe there will 
be no reaſon to apprehend the enemy's having received intelligence of it. 

The troops in ambuſcade ſhould attack theſe parties (word in hand, and 
not with their fire arms, and, if poſſible, prevent them from uſing theirs. 
From this manner of attacking, there will reſult two conſiderable advan- 
tages; the firſt is, that a brisk and unexpected attack aſtoniſhes, and 
ſcarcely gives them time to think of their defence; the ſecond is, that 
by firing it is to be fearcd, that if there are any other parties farther off 
they will hear it, and ſend and give notice: it is true, that if thoſe who 
have heard the firing come to the aſſiſtance of the firſt, and if the troops 
of the ambuſcade find themſelves the ſtrongeſt, this would then be an ad- 
vantage ; but if the enemy's parties ſhould be ſtronger, the' advantage 
would then turn on their fide. Again, ſhould they not come, the enter- 
prize on the convoy or detachment will fail, becauſe there is no doubt, 
that being ſenſible of their inferiority, they are gone to ſeek freſh af- 
ſiſtance: in this caſe, the ambuſcade muſt change ſituation, and place 
itſelf in ſome other part, but not abandon its original project till the laſt 
extremity, and till there is no longer any hope of ſucceeding otherwiſe. 

The leaſt thing, as has already been ſaid, may be the occaſion of an 
ambuſcade's being diſcovered. The fire of a pipe may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance. in the night-time : beſides, however. ſmall the number of fob - 
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diers who ſmoke may be, the wind may carry the ſmoak, and the 
ſmell of the tobacco toward that part where the enemy patroles. The 
ambuſeade ſhould not been cumbered with ſervants, or any thing elſe that 
is unneceſſary; orders ſhould be given that the horſes are tied with care, 
and that a profound ſilence is obſerved by every body. As it is very dif- 
ficult for huſſars or dragoons to march, without leaving marks behind 
them, by which means the road leading to the ambuſcade may be diſco- 
vered, they ſhould try to enter it by ſome bye-way, or at leaft by as dry a 
one as poſſible. In order to efface the marks of the horſes feet, eight or 
ten huſſars or dragoons may tie branches of trees to their horſes tails, and, 
by marching behind the detachment, in as large a front as the whole 
body, will deſtroy any marks that are made: as ſoon as they ſhall have 
entered the wood, they will cloſe up the entrance with the fame 
branches, of which they will make a fort of hedge. 
If the wood is large, it may be entered at different parts, and the 
huſſars and dragoons may alſo be made to enter it ſeparately ; the foot- 
ſteps will be more trifling : although the marks which are left by the 
infantry are not ſo plain, it may yet practice the ſame method of en- 
tering the wood. If the detachment intended 'to form an ambuſcade, 
whether infantry or cavalry, is obliged to march upon a high-way, as 
ſoon as it comes near the place appointed, the commanding officer ſhould 
detach a body on before, with orders, to take up the fame front as the 
whole detachment. As ſoon as it ſhall have proceeded a quarter or half 
a league, it will return by another way ; and it ſhould alſo make a large 
circuit, ſo that the enemy's parties coming the fame way, will not per- 
ceive that they ſhall be ſtopped by any troops in that place. This body 
will rejoin the troops which are in ambuſcade, by a road the moſt out of 
the enemy's view, never in a body, but ſcattered, ſo that they may leave 
Sewer marks behind them. Sentries ſhould be concealed behind buſhes, 
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in che front of the ambuſcade, fo that they may be able to fee the coun- 
try and ways about them, without being ſeen themſelves: two or three 
ſoldiers ſhould alſo be made to climb into trees, in order 40 ſos at a great 
diſtance, and give notice. if. they perceive any mops che lame. method 
muſt be obſeryed with regard to huflars or dragaonas. 
Before the commanding officer enters the wood where he would form 
| his ambuſcade, he ſhould detach two or throe-patroles to ſoqur-it, for fear 
the enemy ſhould happen to be there in ambuſcade himſelf; after every 
part has been ſearched, the troops muſt enter the wood, and tangethem- 
ſelves according to the order that ſhall have been given them. Tho com- 
manding officer will form three bodies of his detachment, and place them 
at a diſtance one from another; one will be deſtined to attack che ad- 
vanced- guard, the other the centre, and the laſt the rear · guard. If che de- 
tachment conſiſts of cavalry, the half of each corps ſhould be on. horſeback ; 
no perſons ſhould {lip or paſs the ſentries or vedettes under pain of being 
declared deſerters. During the night, the cavalry ſhould be mounted, and 
the infantry under arms: in the day-time, half thoſe on foot will relieve 
thoſe on horſeback every three hours, and the ſame . be done with 
the vedettes, as well the infantry and ſentries. [1409 864+ 
lf the ambuſcade is behind an height, or ſmall mountain, ſentries muſt 
be placed on the top, laying on their bellies, and without hats: in other re- 
ſpects the ſame diſpoſitions ought to be obſerved, whether on the march, 
or for the conducting of ambuſcades, always paying a proper 1 to 
circumſtances, and the fituation of the country. 

There are divers methods of drawing the enemy into ambuſcades. The 
general commanding the army or quarters ſends out a detachment under 
the command of an intelligent officer, to form an ambuſcade, at the 
diſtance of one or two leagues, more or leſs, according as the country is 
fitting for thoſe fort of diſpoſitions, or according to the-diſtance of the 

| Vo. I. Z enemy. 
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enemy, The general, muſt, acquaint, this officer that two hours after he is 
ſet, out, he will ſend but another detachment, of leſs force, with orders 
to go on the fide. where t the enemy is, to endeavour t. to meet him, a and at 
firſt, fight to make a feint of charging him ; but, as if finding him too 
ſtrong, he will begin his retreat, directing it toward the place where the 
troops are in ambuſcade: furniſhed with theſe inſtructions he will ſet out. 
Then the general will ſend for the officer intended to command the de- | 
tachment that is to go in ſeareh of the enemy, and inform him of chat 
which is ſet out to form the ambuſcade, and of the place where it is; he 
will- order him to advance as near to the enemy as he can, and to W 
him by a feigned retreat upon the troops in ambuſcade. k 
| Theſe two officers ſhould be the only perſons informed of the Foo 3 
but nevertheleſs the commandant of the detachment which is to go towards 
the enemy, may communicate it to the principal officers under his com- 
mand ; ſo that in caſe he ſhould be taken or killed in the retreat, he that 
ſucceeds in the command may be able to act according to the general's 
intentions. He muſt be particularly careful, that no ſoldier, trooper, 
huſſar, or dragoon, penetrates into the deſign of the detachment, as it 
would then be in the power of a ſingle deſerter to make the ambuſcade 
miſcarry. It may, as has been already ſaid, be compoſed of different kind of 
troops without diſtinction, or of one ſort only: the ſituation of the country 
onght to determine whether it ſhould conſiſt of huſſars, dragoons, or in- 
fantry ; but the detachment which is to go and ſeek the enemy, in order 
to draw him into the ambuſcade, ought to be compoſed of huſſars, unleſß 
the country be of ſuch a nature that infantry only is capable of acting. 
During the time that the huſſars are gone before, endeavouring to draw 
on the enemy, the troops in ambuſh will be on horſeback, and waiting in 
ſilence for their commander's order to go out and charge. As ſoon as they 
ſhall have charged and beaten the . for fear & leſt another detach- 
| ment, 
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ment, at a little diſtance from that which has been da en, Woll come 
to its aſſiſtance, they will take the ſhorteſt way, and m 1 arch ay, 
but with order, towards the camp or the quarters. The deta tachment 
which drew the enemy into the ambuſcade, ' muſt form the rear-guard of 
it, and will march ſlowly on, while the reſt of the troops will retreat, 
conducting the priſoners with them. If the enemy ſends any ſuccours, 
as ſoon as the rear-guard perceives them, it will double its pace, but with 
order: there will be no reaſon to apprehend the enemy's coming too 
briſkly upon it, becauſe he will be fearful of falling into another ambuſ- 
cade : thus the rear-guard will retreat with eaſe, and the troops who 
conduct the priſoners have time enough to reach the camp, without any 
moleſtation. | . W Tomek! 
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It is on theſe occaſions that à man ſhould know how to keep his cou- 
rage within proper bounds, and be ſenſible that flight is glorious: the 
deſpair of an enemy that is ſurpriſed, and even beaten, is always to be 
feared, when he is not entirely defeated. A man ſhould always be con- 
tent with one victory, without attempting a ſecond: he may, by pur- 
ſuing the enemy too eagerly, fall himſelf into cmbuſtades-1 more e dange- 
rous than that he has juſt drawn the enemy into. | 

Robert, count of Artois.*, having diſcovered a ford, obtained per- 
miſſion from St. Louis to paſs it, in order to facilitate the paſſage of the 
Chriſtian army, with a promiſe of undertaking nothing till ſuch time as it 
ſhould be paſſed. He paſſed it ſafely, but, contrary to his word, he 
threw himſelf with eagerneſs upon a detachment of three hundred IG 
racens, who fled before him. Carried away by his courage, he followed 
them to their entrenchments, which he forced; and, not being content 
with this ſucceſs, , more glittering than ſolid, be fil purſued them to 4 


ruin which he: ſaw open: he engaged himſelf | in it, contrary to all the 
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remonſtrances of the moſt intelligent generals of the army 3' ve Entered 
followed br 1 loldiers, who at ee. bulied in plundering, were 
charged NS turn by the Infidels, who had rallied: In mort, the 
count of Artois, the generals who had not been able to ſtop" hint, the 
Hoſpitallers, and the Templars who accompanied him, periſhed on that 
unfortunate attempt + a loſs which. was the cmife of the taking of st. 
Louis, brother to the count, and of the calamities which the Croifes 
ſuſtained in that campaign. n 
If there is reaſon to apprehend that the enemy, Wai notice from 
ſome deſerters, ate coming in full ſtrength, the ambuſcade muſt then 
change its ſituation, and draw nearer to the place from whence it ſet 
out; ſo that, if the enemy ſhould be ſtronger than the ambuſcade, it 
will have leſs way to retreat, becauſe it it is certain that he will march 
cautiouſly ; that he will not go towards an ambuſcade which he knows 
to be formed, but with deſign to attack ; and his mt: Taree cannot but 
prove fatal to the troops forming the ambuſcade. 
-— may again happen that the enemy, not finding the aeduſcade f in the 
places pointed out by the deſerters, will imagine it to be retired, and, 
in that belief, will neglect the precautions neceſſary in ſuch a ſituation. 
In chis caſe, the detachment muſt change place, and poſt itfelf a quarter 
of a league, at moſt, from where it firſt was, in order to fall upon the 
enemy, who will march on with confidence: but the detachment in am- 
buſcade ſhould be ſuffciently ſtrong, to be at leaſt able to retreat before 
the enemy, if he is ſuperior, and ſupport itſelf by its own ftrength. De- 
tachments of a thouſand men have been often known to retire in order 
from before others of double or treble their number; which undoubtedly 
proceeds from the advantageous poſitions which the commander has 
known how to take ; from the diſpoſition he has made of his troops; 
the order he has eſtabliſhed among them; and from the reſolution with 
which 
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8 
which he has ud them: with theſe qualities, a commander may wh 
leaſt be certain that his troops will not be beaten, although they « do hot 
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get the better, unleſs by a force ſo much fi ſl erior, as to prev 8 
courage, and a wiſe and kane conduct. mus 1? ni bot tn, 


army. The example cited by M. de Feuquieres, in his N85 4 0 en 
that head, is ſtriking. M. de Luxemburg, ſtill attached to the prince, 
took all the baggage belonging to M. Turenne's army, bans the lieu- 
tenant-general who commanded. the eſcort did not foreſee that the ene- 
my, ſhut up in his lines of circumvallation before Arras, having two 
armies near his camp with a deſign of attacking him in his lines, could 
think of ſending out a large detachment of cavalry on an enterprize of 
fach a ſort.. In the mean time M. Luxemburg, who was in ambuſcade, 
within reach of the column of baggage, ſeeing that the lieatenant-ge- 
neral was gone on before with the head of the eſcort, imagining the bag- 
gage in ſecurity, marched ſpeedily to the head of that column, whoſe 
marclr he ſtopped, and turned toward St. Pol, where he conducted the 
whole baggage belonging to M. Turenne's army, without his knowing 
any thing of the matter. It is thus that, by the negligence of an of- 
ficer, and by an ambuſcade ſeaſonably placed, an army finds itſelf ſtripped 
of all its baggage, and, as may be ſaid, not in a condition of continuing 
the campaign. 

If this licutenant-general had been provided with ſpies, detachments 
in front and on the flanks, theſe detachments would have diſcovered the 
ambuſcades, and, by the precautions uſual on ſuch occaſions, he would 
haye placed the baggage of the army in ſafety. Again, his ſpies would 
| have given him notice, that a large body of cavalry was detached from 


* Remarques ſur le Chapitre 72. 
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the camp before Arras, conſequently he would have been upon his guard; 
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inſtead of which, being full of a falſe confidence, he marched as if in a 
champaign country, and, by this unpardonable Rs occaſioned 
the loſs of the whole baggage. F 

An officer who commands a detachment, for any expedition what- 
ever, cannot pohbly take too much care to foreſee the checks by on 
happen to him; if he is beaten, it ſhould be wholly owing to a 
ority of force. He Who, after having taken all the precautions poſſible, 
is beuten by an enemy who has the advantage of number, has nothing to 
reproach himſelf with: but he who, with ability, has nevertheleſs neglected 
certain precautions, and is beat becauſe they were not taken, is certainly 
cullpable in the eyes of intelligent men. But if this check induces him to 
neglect nothing neceſſary to the avoiding of a ſecond, he cannot paſs for 
a bad officer; that appellation is only applicable to him who, ſuffering 
himfelf to be blinded by oonceit, or the falſe lights which ſelf- love makes 
him take for the effects of a ſuperior * ſuffers W enemy to obtain 
an eaſy victory. J Page | 

A general overcome, as Pompey was at Pharſalia, is not the leſs de- 
ſerving of laurels and ſtatues, provided that he does not ſuffer himſelf, 
to be diſcouraged, like that great man, after his defeat: but he who is 
beaten like Antony at Actium, raiſes „ of none but a freed 
man, or a miſtreſs. 

Misfortune is an addition to the glory of an Wlulttious ſoldier, when 
he knows how to derive inſtruction from it for the future. The marſhal ' 
de Ctequi, before the battle of Conſarbrick, was a great general, af- 
terwards he was a great man. This was the judgment formed of him 
by the great Condé, who notwithſtanding did not love M. de Crèqui: 
Sire, fays he to Louis XIV. your majeſty has juſt we W W 
4% man that ever profeſſed the ſcience of war.” 
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OWEVER difficult certain operations. in war may appear, they 
H are nevertheleſs not impracticable, when a general knows how to 
take the neceſſary precautions for ſoftening thoſe difficulties.  . The attack 
of an army on its march ſeems. to be above all reach of attempting: 
whereas the ſucceſs of ſuch. an attempt depends only upon knowing how 
| to take proper meaſures, on chooſing the ground, and of ſeizing a fayour- 
able opportunity. It ſeems more difficult to ſurpriſe an army on its, march, 
than to attack it openly : the number of the enemy's troops; the precau- 
tions which their general ſhall have taken, the order, the care, the ſe- 
crecy which muſt be obſeryed, preſent obſtacles almoſt inſurmountable ; 
but yet, by taking the bye-roads, by concealing his march from the ener 
my, a general may attack him in force in. the rear or upon the flank, at 
the ſame time that he cauſes his advanced guard to be attacked by ſome 
infantry, cavalry, and even cannon, to make him the leſs ſuſpieious that 
the attack upon the flank is the real one. bboehuonth 3d G 
When an army would attack another upon its march, it mould endea· 
vour to be beforehand with it, and, by the means of ſtolen marches, 
come up with it, before it can know any thing of the matter: ſome 
parties ſhould be detached, who muſt place themſelves in ambuſcade, in 
order to ſtop all the comers and goers; ſo that the march and deſigns of the 
army may be kept ſecret from the enemy. Whenever a general hath de- 
termined, to, attack his enemy, he ſhould ſend off all the baggage, both 
great or ſmall, belonging to the army; and it ſhould be left in the rear 
under a good eſcort, near enough to join after victory, without the army's 
being obliged to wait three or four days for it. 
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The general ſhould be well aſſured of the * on which the enemy's 
army ſets out; of the country through which it is to march ; whether it is 
an open, mountainous, or woody country; if it is divided by rivers; whether 
there are many bridges to paſs ; and i in how many columns it marches : 
he ſhould alſo get all poſſible information of the diſpoſition of it. In 
the third chapter of the firſt Book, relative to the march of an army in 
an open country, the diſpofition which it ought to make; in caſe it pre- 
ſents its front or flank to the enemy, hath been laid down. The general 
deſigning to attack ought to regulate his diſpoſitions by thoſe which the 
enemy hath taken, and which he can only know from his fpies ; but if 
the general cannot receive any information concerning them, the beſt rule 
for him is to ſuppoſe them good, and to form his own accordingly : it 
would be very imprudent of a general to ſuppoſe his enemy's diſpoſitions 
are bad, when there is no danger in ſuppoſing them to be good, and act- 
ing in conſequence of that ſuppoſition. 

A general may march his army in ſix, eight, or ten colomas, as the 
nature of the country will allow ; they ſhould all arrive at the place ap- 
pointed at the ſame time. The nearer the army is to the enemy, the 
briſker the attack ſhould be; becauſe the columns having leſs way to go, 
the enemy will have leſs time to make his diſpoſitions. 

As in the caſe of a ſurprize there cannot be ſignals given, without 
running the riſk of the enemy's diſcovering that he is going to be at- 
tacked; it is therefore neceſſary, that every general-officer leading co- 
lumns ſhould have a watch, regulated by the general's, ſo as to march all 

at the fame time, at the hour agreed on and ordered. The ancients, de- 
ſtitute of watches, regulated their motions by the courſe of the ſtars ; 
and it is, without doubt, on that account that Polybius, Onozander, 
Zlian, and many others, exhorted military men to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy : but as it is not often that an army marches by night, this 
| know- 
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knowledge would be very uſeleſs fie an n attack i in * day- time; beſides, 


the ſun, by which they were alſo regulated, could be no way | ſervice- 
able to them, ſhould the ſky be over-caſt. 

11 che general's intention is to attack the enemy s army. in front, he 
muſt detach all his light troops, ſuſtained by a large body of cayalry and 
ſome battalions, with orders to harraſs the flanks, in order to perplex the 
enemy with regard to the real attack. It is impoſſible to give the enemy 
too many falſe alarms with regard to what is really deſigned : the huſ- 
fars, from their readineſs in retreating, and their quickneſs in paſſing 
from one ſpot to another, are the fitteſt troops for theſe ſort of expedi- 
tions. The fame rule ought to be obſerved, if the real attack is deſigned 
to be upon the flank ; then the falſe attacks ſhould be upon the front. 
In Santa Cruz * may be ſeen the diſpoſitions which he has made to attack 
an army on its march. 

Stratagem, and the means of ſurpriſing an enemy, are allowable in 
war, provided treachery is avoided. Whilſt the law of nations is not 
infringed, ſucceſsful ſtratagems add luſtre to the genius of the general: 
however irreproachable the conduct of Scipio Africanus might be, the 
means made uſe of by him to ſurpriſe the army of Syphax, are by no 
means to be approved of. 

The Roman general + amuſed the Numidian king with feigned pro- 
poſitions of peace, during which time he had his camp reconnoitred by 
officers, diſguiſed like ſlaves, belonging to the train of the Roman am- 
baſſadors. There is no profeſſion where a rectitude of mind is more ne- 
ceſſary: a real ſoldier ſcorns to act by indirect methods; he abhors de- 
ceit, and conſiders treaſon as belonging only to mean ſpirits. 

Atiihus t. after the battle of Cannz, came to Fabius, and offered to 


* Traits des Surpriſes Chap. I7. + Tit. Liv, Lib. 10. Dec. 3. f Tit. Liv. 
Lib. 24. 
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deliver Arpi up to him, which he had formerly delivered up to Hannibal, 
Fabius having carried this propoſal to the ſenate, they debated whether 
they ſhould put Attilius to death as a runagate, who was neither a friend 
to the Romans, nor an enemy to the Carthaginians, and whoſe fidelity 
fluctuated according to the changes of fortune, Hannibal afterwards put 
the wife and children of this traitor to death. 

Onozander obſerves, that promiſe and faith ſhould be kept even with 
traitors “: a man may keep his word with them, and have nothing to 
fear, provided he knows how to miſtruſt them. The difference between 
ſtratagem and treaſon is very great; the one a man may guard againſt, 
but no degree of human prudence is ſufficient to ſhield him from the 
other. When, as related by Virgil, by the contrivance of Sinon, the 
Trojans themſelves introduced the enemy within their walls, they could 
caſt the blame only upon their own imprudence and credulity ; but when, 
in the Iliad +, Minerva is ſeen, in contempt of a ſworn alliance, per- 
ſuading Pandarus to ſhoot an arrow at Menelaus, one is apt to wonder 
how Homer dared to entitle Minerva, The goddeſs of wiſdom. 

In order to carry on a ſurprize by ſtratagem, one of the moſt certain 
methods is, to calculate what time is neceſſary for the army to arrive at 
day-break, near the road by which the enemy is to paſs, ſo as to be able 
to examine the country, and make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the at- 
tack : in an open country the army may be concealed behind corn, or 
behind a riſing- ground. 

Prince Eugene, in 1702, after the battle of Croſtolo, having gained 
1 days march of the king of Spain, poſted himſelf between the Zero 
and the Po. He ſo well concealed his army behind the bank of the 
Zero, that the combined army of France and Spain, which was on its 
march, and ready to enter into its camp, was obliged to range itſelf in 


* Art. Milit. Chap. 35. | + Lib. 4. 
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vrder of battle, and to fight, without having ſcarcely time to make any 
diſpoſition; and had it not been for thoſe, which had been wiſely fore · 
ſeen by the king of Spain and M. de Vendome, it is nene the com- 
bined army had been beaten. f 1 01 

A woody country offers more expedients for the concealing of troops: 
but as it is to be ſuppoſed the enemy's advanced guard will be advanced 
at leaſt half or three quarters of a league, to ſcour the country ; 
therefore, if the general's deſign is to attack the enemy's flank, he muſt 
preſent ſome cavalry and huſſars in the front of the enemy's army, ſo as 
to engage his attention. Some infantry ſhould be placed in the woods, 
in the rear of theſe troops, in order to ſuſtain them: this cavalry and 
the huffars ſhould retire in proportion as the advanced guard advances, 
in order to induce the enemy to believe they are not ſufficiently ſtrong, 
and that the reaſon of their advancing was only to examine the march of 
the army. As ſoon as the enemy ſhall have reached the place agreed on 
by the generals leading columns that are to attack, the body of infantry 
that is in ambuſcade in the wood, the number of whoſe columns ſhould 
be regulated according to the ſituation of the country, will march ſilently, 
and near enough to the enemy, and will charge him with bayonets, with- 
out giving him time to recover himſelf : during this attack the cavalry, 
dragoons, and huſſars, who keep the 'enemy's front in awe, will charge 
the troops who have paſſed the wood, and ſpread themſelves over the 
plain. Theſe troops of cavalry muſt be ſuſtained by the infantry which 
was in their rear in the wood, and which ſhould be furniſhed with can- 
non. Theſe two attacks, made one after the other, but at ſome ſmall 
diſtance of time, will render the enemy doubtful with regard to the diſ- 
poſitions: he is to make; he will be undetermined where to ſend aſſi- 
ſtance, as the cannon which he will hear at the head, will induce him 
to believe that attack the real one: he will fly to that part, and will 

A a 2 con- 
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conſequently weakeh the flank which is deſigned to be attacked by all the 
infantry, By this diverſion the flank will, with greater eaſe, be broken 
through, and the enemy taken in rear : the enemy thus ſurrounded, and 
finding himſelf between two fires, cannot avoid being beaten. | 

It is more difficult to form ambuſcades in an open country, particularly 
for a whole army, unleſs it ſhould find a bank like that at Zero; then 
the general ſhould conſider, whether-or not the attack of the army on 
its march is practicable. If the general by his fuperiority can, without 
weakening himſelf, divide his army, and find means to conceal it, he 
will attempt the attack, provided that each detached body is poſted be- 
' fore the enemy has began his march, and that they can all join on the 
firſt order, without a poſſibility of being cut off, or finding any obſtacle 
to prevent their marching up to the enemy : but, in order for a greater 
certainty of ſucceſs, theſe firſt diſpoſitions being made, great exactneſs 
in giving, and diligence in the execution of the orders, is neceffary; 
each ſeparate body ſhould charge at the ſame time, and at different parts. 
But as it may happen the attack may prove unſucceſsful, whether owing: 
to the good diſpoſition of the enemy, or whether becauſe the attacks 
were not made together, or executed with equal vivacity, it is neceſſary 
© that the general ſhould have provided for a retreat, and that the officers 
commanding different bodies ſhould know after what manner, and from 
| what part it is to begin. For the greater ſecurity, the general officers 
ought to communicate their inſtructions to the commanding officer of 
each body compoſing that which they command, fo that at the time of 
the attack or of the retreat, they may inſtantly comprehend the meaning 
of whatever they are ordered to perform. 

If the army intending to attack the enemy on his mandy 1s weaker, or 
equal, either in number or in the nature of the troops, it is then only the 
ſituation of the country, and the facility with which the enemy may be 
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ſurpriſed, that ſhould determine the attempt of this grand enterprize : the 
prudence of the general ; his experience; that of the generals who are 
under his command ; the quality of his troops ; whether they are well 
difciplined or not ; whether they are compoſed of one or of many na- 
tions; the quality of the troops to be attacked; and, in ſhort, the ge- 
nius of their general, are circumſtances by which the attacking, or not 
attacking ſhould be decided. It is impoſſible to be deciſive upon theſe 
circumſtances, which depend entirely upon the ground, upon the vigi- 
lance of the enemy's general, upon the order which he cauſes his troops 
to obſerve in their march, and, in ſhort, upon the troops under his com- 
mand. A general, at the head of a well diſciplined army, compoſed of 
veterans and good general officers, will undertake and. execute deſigns, 
which he would not even dare think of with a new-raiſed army, how- 
ever numerous: it is alſo very difficult to ſurpriſe a vigilant general, who 
is befides a good ſoldier, and who is alſo aſſiſted by the counſels of able 
and intelligent officers. 

A general ſhould alſo be guided in attacking the enemy on a march, 
by the country, and the nature of the troops of which his army is com- 
poſed. If the enemy marches through an open country, and the general 
is equal to him in infantry, but ſuperior in cavalry, he ſhould make no 
heſitation in. attacking him: but if the country is woody or mountainous, 


and the enemy's army is more numerous in cavalry than infantry, the 


general has ſtill the fame advantage with a ſuperiority of infantry ; be- 


| cauſe the enemy's cavalry, in thoſe kind of countries, is unable to act 
againſt infantry, and the infantry alſo, which the enemy may have, will 
never be ſufficiently ſtrong to maintain itſelf upon the heights againſt 
forces ſo ſuperior: and if the heights are forced, there can be no doubt 
of the enemy's being beaten, of his cavalry being ruined and cruſhed to 
pieces, or that his retreat will be attended with great difficulty, and that- 
he will loſe the greater part, if not the whole of his army. 
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Ii is true that an army ſo weak in infantry and ſtrong in cavalry rarely 
engages itſelf *in a woody or mountainous country; but it may happen 
that the enemy is obliged to paſs through theſe countries, in order to 
tranſport the ſeat of war to a ſpot more favourable for the cavalry. On 
this occaſion the general muſt ' endeavour to concert his meaſures after 
ſuch a manner as to render it impoſſible for the enemy to moleſt him, to 
diſpute any paſs with him, or to attack him on his march ; if a general 
on any occaſion engages himſelf raſhly, it is a mark both of imprudence 
and want of capacity. If Amilcar Barcas had engaged himſelf in the 
ſtreight of Hache with a greater number of cavalry than infantry, he 
would never have been able to overcome the African rebels, whoſe chief 
ſtrength conſiſted in infantry. Hannibal would not have engaged him- 
ſelf in the Alps, without being much more numerous in infantry than 
cavalry, and yet the difficulty which he found in that paſſage was more 
owing to the trouble cauſed by the cavalry and baggage, than by the 
mountaineers by whom he was continually harraſſed. 

In a word, the attack of an army on its march ſhould be foreſeen be- 
fore-hand. This operation requires the agreement of many circumſtances, 
an inviolable ſecrecy, and an exact knowledge of the country: a plan 
ſhould be laid relative to the precautions the enemy may be ſuppoſed to 
take in his march, as well as thoſe neceſſary to be taken to ſteal marches 
of the enemy, to approach him in order, and for obſerving ſtrict filence 
in the march. The general ſhould alſo endeavour by all means to gain the 
inhabitants of the country over to him, to chuſe a ſpot where he can 
march under cover, without which he can march only by night; in 
which caſe it will be difficult to prevent ſome of the columns from ſtrag- 
gling, which will be ſufficient to cauſe the miſcarriage of the enterprize. 
The general ſhould have ſafe and intelligent guides, be certain of his 
troops, and have nothing to apprehend from deſerters; one of which is 


enough 
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enough to baffle the beſt concerted meaſures. In 1693, prince Eugene, 
on receiving intelligence that the Turks had prepared a large convoy for 
the garriſon of Temeſwar, formed the deſign of carrying it off : he there- 
fore put himſelf at the head of the detachment deſtined for the execution 
of this deſign ; but a ſoldier who deſerted to the enemy prevented the 


Turks from marching, and the prince was therefore obliged to return 
without accompliſhing his deſign. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Attack of intrenched Camps, 


\ HE principles of war among all nations and in all times have been 
— Mill the ſame; but the little experience of the eatly ages of the 
world would not permit thoſe principles to unfold themſelves, as they 
have ſince done, and to which it is owing that new expedients both for 
attack and defence have been diſcovered. 

In the fabulous times of Greece, the firſt conquerors were eſteemed as 
Gods, becauſe they, by their genius. and. valour ſupplying the want of art, 
were regarded as Beings ſuperior to humanity, as mortals born for its de- 
ſtruction ; but now, as arts of all kinds, and particularly the art of war, 
have ſoared to a pitch of almoſt perfection; theſe Gods of antiquity are 
no longer conſidered in any other light than as great men who made them- 
ſelves ſuperior to the reſt of their cotemporaries. In proportion as poſ- 
terity hath become more enlightened, it hath alſo become more juſt ; it 
hath preſerved the title of hero for thoſe who have not made an ill uſe 
of their ſuperior talents and ſtrength ; but hath given the deteſtable name 
of tyrants to thoſe whoſe deſire of revenge and rage have outlived their 
ſucceſs. 


The 
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The firſt epocha, wherein the military talent became conſpicuous, is 
the ſiege of Troy, although there were even wars prior to that. Homer “, 
when deſcribing the ſhield of Achilles, mentions wars raiſed for the car- 
rying off cattle. Horace confirms this; and in his Satires alſo mentions 

a war anterior to that of Troy, the occaſion of which was the ſame +, 
and without mixing ſacred authority with theſe profane ones: and thoſe 
who know the paſſions can want no arguments to convince them, that 

men have been in a ſtate of warfare, from the time they have been actu- 
ated by them, or, to uſe a better expreſſion, as ſoon as mankind was 
formed into ſociety. Even before the fiege of Troy, Hercules and The- 
ſeus had already aſtoniſhed the Greeks by their conqueſts ; but although 
theſe two heroes have purged the world of many flagitious men, their 
victories are rather a proof of their ſtrength and cunning, than of their 
knowledge in the military ſcience. In proportion as Greece became po- 
liſhed by the laws of Lycurgus, the people more enlightened difcovered, 
in the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, the principles of attack. The Grecians 
gave birth to that ſcience which the Romans extended, which ſucceed- 
ing ages improved, and which we have almoſt brought to perfection. 

What a ſenſible difference is there in the military art, fuch as it at 
preſent is, compared with that, of which the rules are handed down to 
us by Onozander, Vigetius, the emperor Leo, Frontinus, lian, and 
many others? The towns, in their times, had no other defence than walls, 

raiſed at a great charge, flanked at little diſtances with towers, and a 
large ditch in front: it is true that the little force of their weapons con- 
tributed much to the advantages of their fortifications. Their entrenched 
camps had only a large ditch with ſome waggons placed behind it; and 
whenever the ancients were willing to practiſe all the art at that time 
known in war, they ſurrounded the camp with walls, in the ſame man- 


* Iliad, Book 18. + Nam fuit ante Helenam Mulier teterrima Belli Cauſa. 
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ner as they did their towns, with towers at little diſtances. Of this kind 
was Pompey's camp at Dyrachium in Epirus, the plan of which is given 
in the marſhal de Puyſcgur's Art of War: the wall 18 Wen! it was ſur- 
rounded, was fifteen thouſand paces in extent. 

The emperor Leo * was unacquainted with any other method of in- 
trenching a camp, than by heaping faſcines together, putting trees upon 
one another, and poſting advanced guards. 

The experience, which has been ſince acquired, hath, without abridg- 
ing the labour, rendered the works of places ſtronger, and eaſier to be de- 
fended : the labour of the entrenchments for camps hath been ſhortened ; 
they have taken a new form; and being conſtrued upon the fame prin- 
ciples as the fortifications of towns, they are become more difficult to be 
forced. By this ſame experience the means of attacking them hath been 
diſcovered ; and in proportion as offenſive weapons have changed, and are 
become more powerful, the ſyſtem of fortification has been new modelled. 

The power and force of arms being become more conſiderable, 
it has been thought neceflary to oppoſe them by ſuch fortifications, 
as were capable of reſiſting them; and neceſſity has done that, which 
genius was, till then, unable to effect. It is for this reaſon that, in the lat- 
ter wars, and in thoſe of the preſent time, generals have not been contented 
with making ditches in the front of their camps, in order to entrench them, 
after the manner of the Romans, but have to them added lines, angles, 
end redoubts, at proper diſtances. Art hath been carried yet farther, by 
the addition of wells in front of the ditch : in ſhort, M. Saxe in the laſt 
war, inſtead of making uſe of lines to entrench his camp before Mae- 
ſtricht, only cauſed-redoubts to be erected at proper diſtances ; each of 
which had a covered way, which was palliſadoed, and the redoubt fraiz- 
ed; and he alſo cauſed large and deep wells to be ſunk in the ditch. Our 


: * Leonis Imperatoris Tacti. | 
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poſterity may perhaps diſcover ſomething to add to the ſtrength of theſe 
intrenchments ; the knowledge of a ſucceeding age being * encreaſed 
by that of the preceding. 

A general ſhould be determined upon the attack, and the manner of it, 
by the nature of the intrenchments, and the ſituation of the country. 
Such intrenchments as thoſe of M. Saxe at Maeſtricht, are very difficult 
to be forced: nor can the deſign of it be formed without great ſuperi- 
ority of force ; even then the ſucceſs is uncertain. The ſtrength of theſe 
intrenchments hath been ſeen in the ſixth chapter of the firſt Book. 

But a camp entrenched with lines may be attacked, although, at 
the ſiege of Philipſburg, Prince Eugene at the head of eighty thouſand 
men, did not dare attack thoſe which were erected by the duke of 
Berwick ; but this example ſhould not ſerve as a rule. Two great men 
naturally fear and reſpect each other: prince Eugene being thoroughly 
acquainted with the duke of Berwick's ability, was therefore convinced 
that his rival had taken all thoſe precautions, which he himſelf would 
have done in the fame ſituation : the duke of Berwick, doing the ſame 
juſtice which all Europe did to prince Eugene's talents, had, to the pru- 
dence of his diſpoſitions, added all the aſſiſtance of art. The prince having 
examined the lines, and finding them ſtrong in every part, acted the part 
of a wiſe and experienced man; the lines were not attacked, and Phi- 
lipſburg was taken. 

Camps entrenched with lines are not always equally * in every 
part; they are neither always commanded, nor even to be attacked by 
generals equal in talents, capacity, and experience; and when they are, 
there are ſome occaſions where force and reſolution muſt be joined to the | 
prudence of the diſpoſitions. 

Let an army be ſuppoſed entrenched behind lines, where art and na- 
ture are both joined ; whoſe flanks are ſuſtained and ſecured, furniſhed. 
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with troops and artillery along the whole front, with more troops behind to 
ſuſtain thoſe which line the lines. The general who would attack, ought 
firſt to ſurvey the ſituation of the lines himſelf, and, as much as poſlible, 
the enemy's diſpoſition z he will examine the conſtruction of the lines, 
how they are ſupported, their extent, and whether the foil is firm or 
light. As ſoon as he ſhall be perfectly acquainted with theſe circum- 
ſtances, he may form his plan of attack, and cauſe his army to march 
in as many columns, as there are attacks to be made; but he ſhould en- 
deavour, as much as poſſible, to occupy the whole front of the enemy, 
whether for the ſtrength, or whether to prevent the enemy from ſending 
aſſiſtance to thoſe places where the attack will be briſket. The head of 
each column ſhould be well furniſhed with artillery ; and as foon as it 
ſhall be within diſtance of cannonading the lines with effect, it ſhould 
keep up a briſk and continual fire for the ſpace of an hour at leaſt, ſo as 
to beat down the earth of the parapet, and tumble it into -the ditch, 
which will, in ſome meaſure, render the paſſage of it leſs difficult for the 
troops. The time of the attack ſhould be an hour before day, fo that 
the cannon may have fired, before the enemy ſhall know where to direct 
his artillery : after every diſcharge, the ſituation of the cannon ſhould be 
changed either to the right or the left, in order to deceive the enemy's 
gunners, and prevent their knowing where to direct their pieces. If 
there ſhould be any height within proper diſtance, the cannon ſhould be 
planted upon it: if the cannon can be brought to croſs each other upon 
the lines, the artillery will then have a very great effect. 

The infantry ſhould follow the artillery, furniſhed with hurdles, 
planks, faſcines, pick-axes, and ſhovels ; the faſcines will ſerve to fill up 
the wells, if there are any before the ditch; or, if there are no wells, 
they will fill up the ditch, and the hurdles will be thrown over them. The 
cavalry ſhould be formed in two lines in the rear of the infantry, in or- 
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der to ſuſtain ãt. Nie general ſnould endeavour-to'find ſome ridges, ie 
conceal the cavalry from the enemy; but ſhould there be none, it muſt 
be placed at ſuch 4 diſtance, as not to be expoſed to the Cannon of thle 
lines; for ſhouldꝭit be placed too near, it will very ſoon be deſtroyed | 


without having it in its power to be of any ſervice: the great fire wich 
it will ſuſtain, may ſtrike it with terror, which may cauſe it to give back, 
and diſcourage the infantry, or at leaſt deprive it of that reſolution and 
vivacity which it had, knowing itſelf to be ſuſtained; beſides, it is 
great inhumanity in a general to expoſe troops which he can place in ſe- 
curity. The enemy appears leſs formidable, when force can be oppoſed 
by force; but the braveſt ſoldier will be often diſheartened, when he 
ſees himſelf expoſed to blows which he has not in his power to return. 
Beſides, as in the beginning of an attack of lines, the cavalry cannot be of 
any aſſiſtance, and cannot act till the infantry hath penetrated in ſome 
part, it would be uſeleſs to cauſe it to advance too near, provided it is 
within reach of marching readily when the infantry has paſſed, and hath 
made a paſſage large enough for it, by beating down the lines and filling 
up the ditch ; the cavalry then will have no more to fear from the can- 


non of the lines, becauſe the enemy's attention will be more engaged 


with endeavouring to repulſe the infantry, than with firing upon the ca- 
valry. As ſoon as the lines have been ſufficiently cannonaded to beat 
them down, and throw the enemy into confuſion, the infantry ſhould 
march reſolutely and together; and ſhould take care to leave room for the 


artillery, ſo that it may advance at the ſame time, and continue its fire. 


The attack ſhould be made by the grenadiers ſuſtained by the piquets : 
they will protect the ſoldiers who fill up the wells and the ditch ; and as 
ſoon as they find an opportunity of paſſing, they will endeavour to'get 
over the entrenchments, ſuſtained by the whole infantry of the column, 
which will then be diſencumbered of the faſcines, hurdles,  &c. in order 


to 
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ee 


to drive the enemy from his lines. As ſoon as there are» ſoldiers enough: | 7 17 


upon the lines to bear the reſiſtance of the enemy, the ſoldiers who have 
the ſhovels and pick-axes, and who ought to be laſt, will finich the filling 
up of the ditch by beating down the parapet of the lines, and making an 


opening ſufficient for the paſſage of a ſquadron in order of battle. Then 
the whole infantry of the column that has broke through, will paſs and 
divide into two parts, to let the cavalry paſs, which will form under co- 


ver of the fire of the infantry,. and will not attack the enemy's cavalry, 


till it ſhall have collected its whole force together. 
If one of the attacks ſucceeds, on the firſt news, which will ſoon be 


ſpread throughout the army, all the troops at that time ought briſkly to 
attack the whole front of the line, in order to employ the enemy, and 


prevent his ſending aſſiſtance to the part that is forced. The reſerve, 
which-is compoſed of infantry and cavalry, ought to join the troops that 


have broke through the lines, to ſuſtain the cavalry charging that of the 


enemy, and cannot be ſuſtained by the infantry who paſſed the firſt, be- 
cauſe it is employed in taking the enemy in flank to tlie right and left: 


In this fituation, when the reſerve and all the cavalry which followed the 


column that hath paſſed, and to which others may yet be joined, ſhall have 
paſſed, it ſhould attack the enemy; if it is repulſed, it can never be to 
any great diſtance, becauſe it has infantry behind it, to ſuſtain it, and by its 
fire to ſtop the enemy. If the lines are forced by many columns, the fucceſs 
and alſo the defeat of the enemy will be thereby rendered more certain, 


This diſpoſition appears to be good, becauſe the lines having been partly _ 
deſtroyed by the cannon, becauſe the enemy cannot but have loſt a great 


number of men, and becauſe part of his artillery has been diſmounted, 
without the army that attacks having ſuſtained much loſs. The prince 
of Orange in 1639 *, being poſted upon the Ghete, at Nervinde, . en- 
Mem. de Feuquieres, Tom. 3. 
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trenched his army after ſuch a manner that it could not be ſurrounded, his 
right was ſupported by a river, and his left by the village of Romdorff, 
bordering upon the riyulet of Landen. M. de Luxembourg, being willing 
to attack him, could only get up with his cavalry in the evening, his in- 
fantry and cannon. not being able to come up till night: that general 
during this time formed his diſpoſition, and between five and ſix in the 
morning he put his army in motion, which formed in order of battle as 
it marched along, the infantry and cannon in front, and the cavalry in the 
rear. | | 
When the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene &, ſtill encamped between 
the town of Pianeza and la Venerie in 1706, marched to attack the lines 
of the French army that beſieged Turin, they cauſed their armies to march 
in eight columns, the infantry formed the advanced-guard, the artillery 
diſtributed by brigades marched at the head between the columns, the 
cavalry was behind in fix, and out of reach of cannon-ſhot. 

The diſpoſition of marſhal de Coigny in 1744, in order to attack the 
lines of Wiſſembourg, of which the enemy were in poſſeſſion, was like 
it, except that the whole of his army had not time to get up; but as the 
moments were precious he did not wait for it. The army which came 
from Landau divided itſelf into four, which formed the four attacks, one 
of which was at Wiſſembourg, the. other at the mill between that town 
and the village of Picards, the third at the village of Picards, and the laſt 
was made above that village, which was entruſted to the Heſſian troops. 
His cavalry, which was behind, paſſed after the infantry had broke thro' 
the lines; but the enemy were then almoſt either killed or taken, and 
thoſe who could fave themſelves, retired to Lautrebourg, where their 
army had aſſembled after having paſſed the 'Rhine. It is difficult to de- 
termine which is moſt to be admired, whether the general's diſpoſition, 


* Hiſt, P. Eugene. 
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the quickneſs and exactneſs of his eye, and his coolneſs in a circumſtance 
ſo delicate, or the courage of the French troops, who forced theſe lines 
in leſs than two hours. 

As ſoon as the enemy is beat and abandons his lines, he muſt be pur- 
ſued, but with precaution. The vivacity with which he ſhould be pur- 
ſued, depends upon the order with which he retires: if it is an open 
country, the general may follow him fo long as he ſees all clear before 
him ; but if the country is divided with defiles and woods, it would by 
no means be prudent for him to engage himſelf in them, for fear of any 
ambuſcades being placed there by the enemy, ir order to ſecure his re- 
treat: nevertheleſs, the general ſhould endeavour to make the moſt of 
his victory, and ſhould never be content to win a battle by halves ; at leaſt 
it ſhould be carried fo far, as to make the enemy ſenſible of his loſs, and 
of rendering him incapable of continuing openly in the field. 

But if the army that attacks the lines ſhould be unable to force them, 
after many repeated attacks, and if the general perceives his troops are 
diſcouraged, he ſhould immediately retire. If the retreat is made over 
an open country, he ſhould begin it by marching off the cannon, the in- 
fantry next, and the cayalry will form the rear-guard in two or three 
lines; the huſſars and dragoons will be upon the flanks of the cavalry : 
if there are any defiles or woods to paſs through, the general ſhould 
leave ſome infantry at the entrance of them, to, ſuſtain and protect the 
cavalry, which will retreat by files. If the enemy is in full ſtrength, 
the general ſhould leave ſome field-pieces with the infantry that is poſted 
at the entrance of the woods and defiles, which will certainly ſtop the 
enemy's impetuoſity : if, on the contrary, the enemy purſues the army 
with only a few troops, it will be proper to charge him, if he approaches 
too near. In this diſpoſition an army may retreat eaſily, provided that 
order is obſerved, and the movements not made with too much precipi- 
tation, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Attack of a Convoy. 


HE fame motive that ought to oblige a general to practiſe every 
7 ＋ reſource of art, in order to conduct the eſcort of a convoy in 
ſafety, ſhould alſo induce him to uſe the ſame expedients to carry off the 
enemy's ſubſiſtence, to oblige him to retire, if advanced into the coun- 
try, into the neighbourhood of ſome one of his own towns, in order to 
find ſubſiſtence : to carry off the enemy's convoys, and deprive him of the 
means of ſubſiſting, is, in reality, to overcome him without fight- 
ing. Vigilance, ſo neceſſary for all kinds of operations, becomes more 
particylarly ſo for thoſe which may decide the fate of a campaign. 
Whatever may be the nature of the convoys, a general ſhould never neg- 
lect any opportunity of attacking them: if they conſiſt of proviſion, the 
moſt numerous army in want of that, hecomes its own deſtruction ; if of 
forage, the taking of that cauſes the ruin of the horſes, and renders the 
cavalry uſeleſs : the ammunition neceſſary for carrying on war, cannot be 
tranſported to the army, nor the artillery conducted to it. Without am- 
munition the wiſeſt and brayeſt general cannot have any reſource ; and 
if deſtitute of money, the ſoldier is diſheartened, and thoſe very men, 
whom pay renders heroes, are converted into ſo many deſerters: the 
braveſt man who, without fear, expoſes himſelf, inſenſible to the greateſt 
terrors of war, cannot ſupport eyen the appearances of famine. 

If the eſcort of a convoy marches in a mountainous country, the officer 
who commands it ſhould have a body of infantry at his advanced guard, 
another at the rear-guard, and a third in the center ; for it may happen 

that 
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that he may be attacked in flank, particularly if the enemy, diſcovering 
any opening, preſents himſelf in the road that the convoy keeps ; and 
there ſhould be alſo troops in all parts to oppoſe any attack. that may be 
made. I 1 fi 9 tf ; 

An advantageous method for attacking a convoy is, by forming three at- 
tacks, one real and two falſe. Thoſe attacks are called real, which the 
troops make with vigour and in full ſtrength, and when their ch ging 
is provided for and determined ; the falſe ones are when the general's 


intention is only to keep back the enemy, and prevent his ſending aſſiſt- 
ance to the troops that are really attacked. 


Theſe attacks, true or falſe, are determined by the ſituation of the 
country, and in proportion to the degree of eaſe with which the con- 
voy may be turned from the road it is in; that is, if the general ſhould 
meet with an avenue near the advanced-guard, which will draw the ene- 
my ſome diſtance from his main body, and which alſo leads to that of 
the troops which attack, it is at that part the real attack ſhould be made : 
if this avenue is found at the rear-guard, the two falſe attacks ſhould be 
made at the advanced-guard, and at the center, ſuppoſing there is an op- 
portunity of en the center. Theſe falſe attacks ought to be ſuffici- 
ently numerous in troops, to be able to employ the enemy, without run- 
ning a hazard of being beaten, and to prevent his ſending aſſiſtance to 
other parts. 

If the troops deſigned to attack the convoy are ſufficiently numerous, 
although divided into three bodies, to attack every part at the ſame time 
with equal vigour, the ſucceſs will thereby become more certain. The 
eſcort of a convoy is often more numerous than the troops which attack 
it ; but it being certainly weakened by the diviſion, it is obliged to make, 
in order to guard the whole length of the convoy, the troops which attack 
have greatly the advantage, although inferior in number, becauſe thoſe 

Vor. I. | Cc which 
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which they attack cannot ſend aſſiſtance to the parts attacked, eſpecially 
if attacked on all ſides. 
If the road is wide enough, and there is room for a waggon to turn, 
the general ſhould rather chooſe to attack the advanced and rear- guards 
than the center, to prevent the enemy's ſaving any of the waggons belonging 
to the rear-guard, which will undoubtedly be the caſe, if only the advanced 
guard and center are attacked. If the road is ſo narrow that the waggons 
cannot turn about, in order to go back, the general ſhould attack the 
advanced- guard, and the center and rear-guard as much as 
poſſible. 
A convoy may alſo be attacked at the opening of a defile into a ſmall 
plain; then it is again the advanced-guard that the general ſhould attack, 
who ſhould alſo contrive to have the rear- guard attacked at the ſame 
time. The troops in the center will be confuſed, and not know where 
to ſend aſſiſtance, becauſe they will hear firing both in front and rear; 
nevertheleſs, the general ſhould defer charging till part of the waggons 
are paſſed, and the troops of the center are ſtill on this ſide the defile. 
An attack, when unforeſeen, briſk, andſuſtained, can never fail ſucceeding, 
particularly when the troops attacked are ſo divided, as not to have it in 
their power to aſſiſt each other; and if the whole convoy is not taken, 
there is almoſt a certainty of taking a great part of it, or at leaſt depriv- 
ing the enemy of it, by ſetting it on fire, and by ham-ſtringing the 
horſes, if there is not time to carry them off, 
The ſucceſs of theſe attacks partly depends upon the choice of thoſe 
places where the troops, which are to fall upon the convoy, are placed in 
ambuſcade ; the moſt ſecure are thoſe which are leaſt liable to the inſpec- 
tion of the enemy's parties. It is ſufficient to have ſentries upon the tops 
of the hills, ſo that they may ſee into the roads, and give notice when 
the convoy is near the place, appointed for the attack : then the troops 
charged 
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charged with the attack of the rear-guard, having nothing more to appres 
hend from being diſcovered by the enemy's parties, may draw near the 
entrances of the avenues. 3 
If the ambuſcade is diſcovered, the conduct which en th to be obe 
ſerved by the troops compoſing it depends entirely upon their force, and 
that of the eſcort ; nevertheleſs, even when they are weakeſt, the attack 
ſhould be attempted, which, if unſucceſsful, will at leaſt have retarded 
the march of a convoy, for want of which the enemy may be greatly di- 
ſtreſſed. A general never riſks much in attacking a convoy; the object 
of the officer commanding the eſcort being to conduct it in ſafety, and to 
avoid fighting : it is the ſame with the eſcort of a convoy, as with a chain 
of forage, the end of which is only to complete it ; and conſequently the 
troops charged with them, will rather be attentive to execute the orders 
which have been given them, than to purſue the enemy, although beaten 
and drove back. The conducting of a convoy, and the diſpoſitions which 
relate to foraging, are very different from thoſe of a detachment only : 
foraging and convoys have a fixed deſtination, and a point where they are 
to terminate; whereas a detachment has no other view, than to ſeek the 
enemy and fight him, unleſs it is ordered to carry afliſtance, or to get 
poſſeſſion of ſome poſt. Then the commanding officer ſhould act in the 
ſame manner, as if he was charged with the conduct of a convoy or a fo- 
rage ; that is, he ſhould endeavour to execute his orders without fighting : 
but if the intention is only to ſeek the enemy, the troops in ambuſcade, 
finding themſelves too weak for him, ſhould retire ; but if they are ſu- 
perior, or even equal in number, they ſhould attack him, and the vi- 
gour of their charge ſhould determine the ſucceſs of it. 
In a woody country the ſiuation of it ſhould be conſidered, in order 
to regulate the manner of the attack : if the wood is thick, infantry only 
can act in it; if it is not thick, ſome huſſars or dragoons may be added 
Cc 2 to 
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to it. If the road through which the convoy paſſes is large, the ad- 
vanced and rear-guards ſhould be attacked ; the troops in the center will 
be eaſily kept employed by a few troops: if the road ſhould be ſo nar- 
ow that the waggons can neither turn back or double up, the head 
ſhould be attacked, and the falfe attacks made at the rear-guard and the 
whole length of the convey. | 
l When a convoy marches through an open country, there ſhould be 
many ambuſcades formed: an enemy is leſs apprehenſive in an open coun- 
: try, becauſe, ſeeing all before him, his ſearches become the leſs exact, 
in proportion as the country is unfavourable for troops to form ambuſ- 
cades ; nevertheleſs, a general may always find ſome hollows, heights, 
or places of the ſame nature, where troops may be concealed. As foon 
as the convoy ſhall be arrived at the place fixed on for the attack, the ge- 
neral ſhould fall upon the advanced and rear-guards, in order to take in 

the whole, and to-induce, if poſſible; the troops in the center to divide 
- themſelves, | to run to their aſſiſtance; then the third ambuſcade muſt 
ſhew itſelf, and attack the center, and endeavour to divide the con- 
voy, before the commandant of the eſcort has had time, either to 
| park it or double it up. If the general ſucceeds in. dividing the convoy; 
and if the troops in the center of the eſcort are beaten and broke, he 
| ſhould detach ſome infantry, cavalry, and huſſars in purſuit of them: the 
remainder muſt be divided in two parts, in order to attack the troops lining 
the convoy; after which they muſt join thoſe who attack the advanced 
and rear-guards. The troops when reunited ought to make this attack: 
with vigour, and entirely determine the defeat of the eſcort, and conſe- 
quently the taking of the convoy. 

A convoy that is divided is half taken, as ſoon as the detachment of the 
center is beaten ; becauſe the victorious troops can be divided, and part 


ſent in purſuit of the body that is beaten, and the other part employed 


to 
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to reinforce thoſe who ſtill meet with STIR whereas, if only oite 
part is attacked, that which is not attacked can readily ſend aſſiſtance, 
eſpecially i in an open country, where there is nothing to prevent either 
cavalry or infantry from acting, and being a mutual aſſiſtance to each» 
other. 

A general who would attack a convoy, never runs any hazard by divid- 
ing his troops, in order to divide thoſe of the enemy : the more the troops 
of an eſcort are divided, with the greater eaſe will they be beaten. An 
officer who would attack, ſhould know the ſtrength of the eſcort, in 
order to regulate the number of his troops by the enemy's, and to be pro- 
portionably ſtronger. He who is attacked, being ignorant of his ene- 
my's force, and being charged on all ſides, is at a loſs where to ſend aſ- 
ſiſtance, and how to take care of every part: he who attacks, by the 
knowledge he ſhould have of the country, is enabled to poſt his troops aſter 
ſuch a manner, as to employ all thoſe belonging to the enemy, without 
weakening himſelf. The troops which attack, have certainly great advan- 
tages, becauſe, in dividing them, they are ſtill-ſtronger than the body at- 
tacked; and then they can chuſe the place moſt favourable for the at- 
tack : whatever may be the precautions taken by the officer commanding 
the eſcort, whatever may be his vigilance, it will be very. difficult for 
him, conſidering theſe different attacks, and the number of his enemy's 
troops, to diſpoſe his own with ſufficient quickneſs, to place the con- 
voy in ſecurity, eſpecially if the attack 1s made with great quickneſs and 
vigour. See the Fir TEENTH PLATE. 

The attack and the defence ſhould always be provided againſt, and the 
moſt certain means for ſucceeding ſhould be taken before hand. Upon 
this principle he who would attack a convoy, ought to be informed of 
the day it is to ſet out, and the number of troops with which it is to be- 
eſcorted. From the knowledge which he ought to have of the country, 

he: 
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he will place his ambuſcade out of the ſight and ſearches of the enemy's 
advanced detachments; he will chuſe ſuch places for the attack as are 
moſt favourable for him, and moſt diſadvantageous for the enemy, and 


ſhould the convoy have a bridge to paſs, that will be the moſt favourable 
place for the attack. 1 

On this occaſion the commanding officer ſhould divide his troops, which 
qught to attack, into three bodies : two muſt be placed in ambuſcade 
on the oppoſite ſide of the bridge, and the third remain on its own fide. 
As ſoon as the officer of the-troops in ambuſcade ſhall ſee the head of the 
convoy, he will permit the advanced-guard, the body at the center, and 
ſome waggons to paſs; then the two bodies in ambuſcade on the oppoſite 
ſide of the bridge will ſhew themſelves, and charge the troops, one thoſe 
of the advanced-guard, and the other thoſe of the center: he will alſo per- 
mit ſome waggons to follow the troops of the center, ſo that the paſſage 
of the bridge may be embarraſſed; the third body, which is on its own fide, 
ought to march in order to attack the rear-guard, which cannot have any 
communication with the advanced- guard and the troops of the center, the 
paſſage of the bridge being ſtopped up with the waggons with which it 
is covered, and becauſe alſo the advanced and rear-guards are attacked. 
It is to be preſumed that theſe three attacks made at the fame time by 
ſuperior. force will have the whole advantage of the action, and the more 
ſo as the troops of the eſcort being every where employed, cannot ſend aſ- 
ſiſtance to any particular part. If the two bodies which attacked the 
advanced- guard and the center ſhould break them and put them to flight, 
there ſhould be troops enough left in purſuit of them to finiſh their entire 
defeat, without any fear of being repulſed; the remainder ought to march 
to the bridge, and cauſe the waggons that are upon it to be ranged in 
order, and march to the rear- guard, in order to finiſh its defeat, if it ſtill 
continues to make reſiſtance. 


It 
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It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome troops ought to be left at the head 
and along the convoy, in order to take care that the horſes are not taken 
off from the waggons, and that none of the ſoldiers or drivers make uſe 
of that method to eſcape. le 

If the general has not troops ſufficient to be divided into three bodies, 
the ambuſcade on this ſide the river can no longer take place, but the ad- 
vanced-guard and the center muſt be vigorouſly attacked. The general 
muſt obſerve not to attack, till the troops of the center ſhall have paſſed: 
this attack ſhould always be executed by the infantry with the bayonets 
fixed and without firing, and by the cavalry, huſſars, and dragoons, ſword 
in hand.. The general ſhould not then ſtay to make priſoners ; but ſhould 
put to death all thoſe whom he finds armed. If the two farſt detachments 
are beaten, the general ſhould march with the remainder to the rear-guard, 
which, not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt a body of troops much more nu- 
merous, will undoubtedly betake itſelf to a retreat. As it is the convoy, 
and not the troops of the eſcort, that is the principal obje&, the general 
ſhould leave only ſome troops of huſſars to purſue the rear- guard; he 
ſhould make the waggons file off as faſt as poſhble, and conduct them the 
neareſt way to the camp or the neighbouring town. 

If the action has happened at too great a diſtance from the army, and 
waggons cannot be conducted without running the hazard of being at- 
tacked, the traces muſt be cut, the horſes carried away, and the waggons 
ſet on fire. The huſſars and the dragoons which have been left in pur- 
ſuit of the advanced and rear-guards and the center, ſhould not follow 
them more than half a league, and then ought to return in order to form, 
together, the rear-guard of the convoy that is taken : to which ſome in- 
| fantry ſhould be added, eſpecially if it is to paſs through a woody country; 
if it is in a mountainous country, the purſuit of the enemy, as well as 


the rear-guard on the return, ought to be intruſted to the infantry. | 
| CHAP. 
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CH A P. VI. 
Of the Attack of green and dry F orages. 


- E XT to the convoys, * forages became mot neceſſary for the 
N ſubſiſtence of an army, as it is by them the cavalry is ſupported ; 
and if a general can contrive to deprive the enemy of them, or to moleſt 
him in the making of them, his cavalry will ſoon be without reſource, 
his infantry without baggage, and his artillery without the means of being 
conveyed. An army, however numerous, reduced to this extremity, is 
neceſſarily obliged to keep upon the defenſive, however inferior in num- 
ber or troops the army oppoſed to it may be, its movements will tend only 
to find ſubſiſtence, and all its deſigns will be by that means deſtroyed. A 
general who is ſo vigilant as to ſeize on ſuch like opportunities will fight 
more ſecurely, and, inſtead of continuing upon the defenkive, he will find 
himſelf in a capacity of ating offenſively. 

An army does not fight every day, but it has daily occaſion for provi- : 
ſions and forage. When, in the campaign of 1743, marſhal Noailles, 
by marches as ſkilfully planned as prudently executed, knew fo well how 
to ſhut up the enemy near Aſchaffenbourg on the Mayne, by poſſeſſing 
himſelf of Worts and of Miltenbourg upon the higher Mayne, and of Se- 


liguinſtat and of Sthenheim upon the lower part of that river, by joining 
to it detachments of huſſars and volunteers, who paſſed that river, made 
incurſions up to Hanau, and carried off all that could come from that 
town to the enemy, ſo that they were obliged to decamp for want of 
bread and forage ; that campaign would have been worthy a Turenne, 
and would undoubtedly have given peace to Europe, if the known va- 
| Jour of the French, which that day got the better of their prudence, 


had 
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had not extricated the enemy from their diſtreſsful ſituation; but not 
without great loſs; and With ſo eager © deſite to get out of their em- 
bartaffitetit; that they left their dead and wounded behind thetn, with 
which Seliguinſtat was filled next day. 

With regard to green forage, it is neceſſary the general ſhould be in- 
formed of the time, and place, whete it is to be made, and, if poffible, of tlie 
number of tfoops which ars t6 forage. In conſequenes of this knowledge, 
he will calculate the extent of ground they will take up, and alfo the num- 


ber of troops neceſſary for forming the chain: from this judgment, and 


upon this examination, he muſt male a detachment ſufficiently ſtrong, to 
attack the chain in many parts, and ſhould alſo be fire, by the number 
of attacks made in different parts, of penetrating on one ſide or another. 
A general ſhould, on this occaſion, make uſe of ambuſcades; it is a 
very uſeful and alſo ſeeure method of acting, when well performed. War, 
in the field, is almoſt entirely founded upon ambuſcades ; the great point 
confiſts in knowing how to place them advantageouſly : but it is unne- 
ceſſary to enlarge upon this fubject here, there having been a fufficient 
detail, given of it in the ſecond chapter of this Book. 

If the forage is made in an open country, the detachment deſtined to 
attack it, ſhould be compoſed of infantry, cavalry, and huſſars: the in- 
fantry ſhonld not appear, but ought to remain in ambuſcade in ſome hol- 
lows, behind ſome hedges, and other favourable places; and it ſhould 
be careful not to ſhew its arms, becauſe, by the glittering of the ſteel, 
they may be diſcovered : the cavalry ſhould be divided into two bodies, 
three quarters of a league one from the other, taking care to be able to 
join in caſe of neceſſity. As for the huſſars, they ſhould be diftributed 
about in many ſmall detachments to the right and left, and in the center 
of the two bodies of cavalry ; upon one of the flanks, there ſhould be a 
more numerous body of huffars placed in ambuſh, at a greater diſtance 

Vor. I. D d than 
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than the ſmall detachments., Every one of theſe ſmall troops ſhould have æ 
great number of trumpets with them; and when. the chain is formed, | 
and the foragers ſpread over the plain, a part of theſe detachments 1 ſhould: 

leave the ambuſcades makin g a preat noiſe,. and attack thoſe belonging 
to the enemy, which are advanced: and theſe detachments will charge 
them with ſo much the more vigour, as they will be ſuſtained by 
| the large: body of huſſars in ambuſcade behind them, and which ſhould 
march to ſuſtain them, and attract the attention of the officer come 
manding the eſcort. It: may happen that this. firſt attack, made on one 
fide only, may induce the enemy to unfurniſh. the chain in ſome 
place, by which it will conſequently be weakened ; that is the time 
for the other detachments of huſſars to advance, followed by one 
of the bodies of cavalry, in order to attack the part that has been unfur- 
niſhed. If the enemy, more prudent, does not weaken the chain in any 
particular part, which is every where ſtrong, but contents. himſelf. with 
making the reſerve march to the aſſiſtance of the troops which have been 
attacked, the ſecond attack ought always to take place; but in order to 
employ the enemy every where, the ſecond body of cavalry ſhould march 
and attack the center. This attack ought to be made with. great briſk- 
neſs ſword in hand, whether the enterprize ſucceeds or not: if it ſuc- 
ceeds, a great advantage may be drawn from the route of the chain ; 
and, by purſuing the troops of the chain with the cavalry and part of 
the huſſars, the other part ſhould fall upon the foragers, where they will 
without doubt find but little reſiſtance : if the attack does not ſucceed, 
and that by the good diſpoſition of the troops of the chain, the detach- 
ment has not been able to force it, it ſnould retire to the infantry that has 
remained behind in ambuſcade; this infantry will facilitate the retreat 
of the cavalry and huſſars. But ſuppoſe, that the enemy, too eager, is car- 
ried away by this firſt ſucceſs, a great advantage may be derived from his 


impru- 


TH 

imprudence, by attacking him refolutely. The Whole firength and each 
| body being united, it is to be imagined and even hoped that the advan« 
tage will turn on the fide of thoſe troops which were repulſed but a mo- 
ment before; and the more ſo, as the general commanding the chain 
can have purſued only with his cavalry, his huffars, and dragoons, be- 
cauſe his infantry will have remained in the poſts which it occupied, 
either to guard chem, or to ſuſtain the horſe, d they ſhould 1 
repulſed. 

If the forage is made in a mountainous country, the infantry muſt aft 
alone, the cavalry being only neceſſary, in caſe it can have any ground on 


which to act and ſuſtain the infantry, in caſe it is repulſed : the infantry 


ſhould attack the avenues and the heights, and poſſeſs itſelf, as much as 
poſſible, of thoſe which have the greateſt command, and make the attack 


in many places, as in an open country. Theſe different attacks render 
the enemy undetermined with regard to his diſpoſitions ; he does not 
know where to ſend aſſiſtance: the uncertainty of the general becomes 
viſible to every officer, and ſoon communicates itſelf to all the troops 
from thence proceeds their confuſion, and conſequently their defeat. 
When the enemy is beaten and driven off, the detachment ſhould pur- 
ſue him far enough to prevent his.returning to finiſh the forage ; taking 
care not to go too near his camp, from whence there may come aſſiſtance, 
becauſe the alarm will have been undoubtedly nenn there * the fora- 
gers who may have eſcaped. en 
The priſoners and horſes that have been taken, ſhould be ſent off firſt 
with an eſcort ; the reſt of the troops will retire immediately after by the 
ſhorteſt road. It is cruelty to abandon the wounded, whether friends or 


enemies; and as the detachment has undoubtedly found, within the cir- 


cumference of the chain, ſome waggons with horſes to them, they ſhould 


be made uſe of to carry off the wounded, who ſhould alſo be ſent on 
D d 2 be- 
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befote: if there are nb wagons, the e ma take * e 
the neighbouring towns. * 
War and compaſſion are ſaid to be inconſiftent with * 1 
this old tradition was applicable to the barbarous fergcity of the Goths 
and Vandals. The French, and their neighbours; partakers of their 
valour, have reſtored the laws of humanity ; they fight for glory, but 
having conquered, they know how to ſtretch forth an afliſting hand to g 
fallen enemy. See the SixTEENTH PLATE. 
The attack of a dry forage is conducted nearly in the ſame manner as 
that of a green one; but it is often neceflary to employ a greater number 
of troops, becauſe, as the forage is made in the villages, it is almoſt a 
certainty they will all be guarded hy infantry ſuſtained by cavalry ; whereas 
the chain of green forages is formed with a much greater number of ca» 


valry than infantry, unleſs it fhould be in a country where cavalry cannot 
act. It is difficult to force the villages where infantry is ſuſtained by ca- 
valry, whereas it is eafier for cavalry to attack each other in a plain, 
where the affair is immediately determined; but it is not ſo ſoen decided, 
when entrenched infantry, is attacked by infantry ; but whatever reſiſt- 
ance a cammander may find, he ſhould always attempt to force it. As 
the principal object is to preyent the forage, it is obtained by attacking 
the chain briſkly, and in all parts, hecauſe it is certain that the general 
commanding the forage will cauſe the foragers to affemble ; ar elſe, ſee- 
ing the chain attacked, without waiting for an order, they will of their 
own accord diſmiſs, and fly toward the camp: but whether they aſ- 
ſemble, whether they retire in order, or ſhift for themſelves, the end is 
anſwered, and the forage is left unperformed. If by their flight the com- 
mander cannot hope to make any priſoners, he muſt keep the troops of 
the chain at bay ſuch a length of time, as ta make it impaſſible to can- 
tinue the forage for that day : he ſhould even, if poſſible, endeavour to 


force 
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ſoree them to cetire 5 which if they da, he ſhould purſue them long enough 
to be certain of their retreat, and then collect all the waggons from the 
neighbouring villeges, canſe them to be loaded with the forage intended for 
the enemy's army, and conducted to the camp: if they do not retire, the 
commander muſt remain in ſight of them during the night, and ſend 
to the camp to demand a reinforcement of troops, in order to oblige the 
enemy to retire. For the ſame reaſon that a forage ſhould not be aban- 
doned till the laſt extremity, the troops that would prevent the enemy 
from making it, ſhould be abſolutely bent upon it, at the ſame time with- 
out expoſing themſelves to the danger of being beat by any aſſiſtance that 
may come from the camp to the troops belonging to the chain. 


There are ſome exigencies in war, where a general muſt not be ſparing 


of large detachments. In attacks which are made by day, it is more 
prudent and neceſſary to be in force,. than in thoſe which are made by 


night: in the night, an inferior detachment may beat one that is ſupe- | 


rior, if it ſurpriſes it, and attacks firſt; whereas, in the day, the enemy 
can ſee the ſtrength- of the troops attacking him, and make his diſpo- 
fitions either for a defence, or for a retreat. 

When detachments are only intended for reconnoitring, the ſmalleſt 
are beſt: when it is for the ſurprize of a quarter, or an ambuſcade, it 
is needleſs to have them ſtronger, all that is neceſſary is to ſurpriſe and 
attack briſkly ; but when it is to cut off the enemy's proviſions, or deprive 
him of his ſubſiſtence, they cannot be made too ſtrong ; there is never- 
theleſs a medium to be preſerved, which it is the general's buſineſs to 
know how to keep. If the detachments are too weak, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſucceed ; they cannot be prejudicial to the enemy, the troops 
are fatigued to no end, and are ſacrificed to no purpoſe, If they are too 


ſtrong, the matter of ſucceſs is not at all doubtful ; but at the concluſion 


of the campaign, the troops are as much fatigued as the army which they 


have 
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have deprived of ſubſiſtence : there is then the fame. inconveniency at- 
tends them, when they are either too ſtrong. or too weak; it is true that, 
in the laſt caſe, the troops, not ſucceeding in any enterprize, will be 
diſheartened, and attribute the fault to thoſe who command + from 
thence confidence is at an end; and if a ſoldier fails in point of reſpect 
to his commanders, diſcipline ſuffers by it, the ſubordination 1s no longer 
the fame, and the beſt concerted a will be e wa 
and fruitleſs. voi 
| Troops who have courage are not contented with merely not being 
beat; they droop, if their courage is not quickened by ſome light vic- 
tory. The loſs of a battle is often leſs fatal than frequent unſucceſsful 
attacks; ; after a check, their courage is rouſed to make new trials and 
get the better; it makes an-obſtinate ſtand even againſt misfortune, and 
an unhoped-for ſucceſs is often produced from their defeat ; whereas, 
by uſeleſs attempts, their hope is deſtroyed, and their courage e 
enervated. 8 
M. de Turenne, who, by repeated ſucceſſes, had gained the entire 
confidence of the ſoldier, was as much indebted for his triumphs to the 
love the ſoldiers had for him, and the eſtimation in which they held his 
talents, a as he was to his own genius ; and he ſucceeded better with 
twenty or twenty-five thouſand men, than the emperor's | RIG did 
with fifty thouſand. | 
What a treaſure for a ſtate is ſuch a general] Beſides his knowing how 
to keep the enemy in bounds with few men, and accompliſh his deſigns, 
he alſo ſupplies the king with brave ſoldiers, and excellent officers. How 
many great men have been produced from the ſchool of ſuch a maſ- 
ter? It is an happineſs both to the country and to the king, to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſubject, who knows how to unite in himſelf * talents of an 
hero, and the virtues of a citizen. 
CHAP. 
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CHA P. VII. 


Attack. of a Detachment of Infantry and Dragoons, in Lg 
open Country divided by Rivers. 


F every kind of precaution can be taken by a detachment, in order 
1 to defend itſelf, to avoid being ſurpriſed, and to advance into a coun- 
try, that which marches with an intention of attacking, has alſo the 
ſame advantage; but the precautions change in proportion as the object, 
and the ſituation of the country differ. 

There are three principal things to be obſerved in all the diſpoſitions 
relative to a march, the attack, the defence, and the retreat. The 
attack is voluntary, a general executes it when he chuſes, and in what 


place he pleaſes ;- he can ſuit his ground and his troops according to 
circumſtances: the defence as well as the retreat are forced; they ought 
to be provided for as well as the attack: theſe different operations can 


only be performed by conjecture, whereas an attack is made with full 


knowledge, a general has ſufficient time to reflect upon, and to conſider 


every circumſtance. A general knows very nearly what number of troops 
he is to attack; he takes his meaſures to charge them in the moſt favour- 


able place, and can divide his own army into as many parts as he judges 


neceſſary: he who is to be attacked, is ignorant of the number of troops 


that will attack him; he does not know whether he ſhall be attacked in 
head, flank, or rear, and on what ſpot it will happen; therefore he 


who attacks has the advantage: he is indeed maſter of circumſtances; 


but theſe advantages will become fatal to him, if he neglects the precau- 


tions neceſſary for ſucceeding ; if he does not take the moſt favourable 
poſt ; if his attack is not vigorous and made at the ſame time; if he does 


not 
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not employ the whole front of the enemy; and if he gives him time to 
recollect himſelf, and to make proper diſpoſitions. 

Suppoſe a detachment of infantry and huſſars deſtined to attack another 
of infantry and dragoons marching in an open country divided by rivers, 
the diſpoſition for the attaek ought to be relative to the ſituation of the 
country, and to the number and nature of the troops Wen Gs 
detachment. 

The enemy's detachment 45 marches together or ſeparately ; if it is 
together, it can only be in column, or in order of battle; if ſeparately, 
its order maſt be according to its ſtrength, either in column or in fepa- 
rate bodies. In both which caſes, the troops which would attack, ſhould 
be divided into four bodies, according to the ſtrength of the detachment ; 
each body of infantry ſhould have one of huffars along with it, which 
ſhould be poſted in advance, in order to cover it, and each body ſhould be 
placed after ſuch # manner as to be able to unite, to attack the enemy, and 
to employ all his troops, as ſoon as the enemy ſhalt be arrived at the place 
fixed on for the attack, | 

If the huſſars belonging to the body of the center are diſcovered by the 
enemy's advanced parties, they ſhould charge them brifkly, but without 
approaching too near to the main body of the enemy; and when they 
ſee the infantry, they will make a running fight towards their own infan- 
try, which ought to keep itſelf concealed. If the enemy makes am exact 
ſearch, it is not poſſible for any of the bodies in ambuſcade to remain 
undiſcovered ; it is therefore the buſineſs of that which is moſt advanced 
to charge the enemy with the huſſars only, and never with the infantry, 
in order to induce him to * them, and bY that means fall into the 
ambuſcade. (806 

If the enemy purſues with precaution, the four bodies of huſſars fut 
attack the enemy's dragoons, but keep as far from his infantry as poſſible, 


becauſe 
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becauſe they cannot expect to break it; the intention of this attack is 
only to deceive the enemy with regard to the infantry in ambuſcade, and 
that, whilſt he is employed in aſſiſting and protecting his dragoons, the 
four bodies of infantry will leave their ambuſcade, and charge the enemy 
briſkly in head, flank, and rear. During the enemy's aſtoniſhment is the 
moſt favourable opportunity to beat him, but he ſhould never be ſuffered 
to recover from it; he will at firſt imagine that he has only huffars 
to deal with, but will, in the end, find himſelf obliged to fight with 
infantry. | FOR IG 

The ſoldier, and even the officer, are often undetermined in this firſt 
moment, which is precious, and never to be retrieved if once permitted to 
eſcape: it is to be feared, that the enemy recovered from his ſurprize 
will add good diſpoſitions to reſolution, and will not only render the pre- 
cautions firſt taken, to beat him ineffectual, but will even turn the ſlack- 
neſs with which he has been attacked to his own advantage. 

If from the ſituation of the country, there is a proſpe&t of drawing 
the enemy into the midſt of an ambuſcade, without the troops concealed 
in it, marching into the plain to attack him, the ſucceſs will thereby be- 


come more certain ; but in order to execute this attack, the detachment 


muſt have ſome reliance upon the enemy's eagerneſs and ſelf-ſecurity : un- 


happily for the French, theſe examples are not rare among them; they often 
conſult their courage only, and have not recourſe to their prudence, till 
the fault is committed and paſt remedy. How many young officers are there 
who would think themſelves diſhonoured, if in meeting tle enemy they 
did not attack him with eagerneſs ; then it happens that the troops at- 


tacked fall back upon others, theſe laſt upon others alſo, and when they 


are in full ſtrength, they return together to the charge, and make them- 


felves ample amends for the ground they loſt voluntarily, and which theſe 


young officers imagine they have gained by their valour. They often I ſe 
Vor. I. E e more 
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more than they could have expected to have gained: happy again if in at- 
tacking with this eagerneſs, they know how to retire like experienced ſol- 
diers, and not loſe any of their troops ; but it is often leſs difficult to in- 
ſpire a fearful mind with courage, than to ſtop the impetuoſity of thoſe 
who have too much. 5 

A detachment may alſo be attacked without forming ambuſcades, that 
is by open force; but the detachment that attacks ſhould be ſtronger, or 
at leaſt of equal ſtrength, and the ſucceſs depends upon the goodneſs of 
the diſpoſitions and the briskneſs of the attack. Detachments are-what 
the young officers are formed by: they execute in part, that which a general 
executes with an army; with a little reflection, and by a regular progreſ- 
ſion, an officer ſooner forms himſelf for the executing of great enter- 
prizes, than if he had originally began, and for many years had ſeen only 
the moſt conſiderable. It is by detachments he gains the knowledge 
of a country, and knows how to march with prudence and precaution, 
how to take an advantageous poſition, to make proper diſpoſitions with 
regard to the ſituation of the country, to retreat in order, and to attack 
with all the advantage of ground; and although it cannot be ſaid that an 
officer knowing how to command a detachment will become a great ge- 
neral, it is indiſputable that he has attained one ſtep neceſſary to it. 

There have been many inſtances of men very capable of conducting ten 
thouſand men, who would not have known what to do with fifty thouſand : 
but this is not always from a want of ability. Such an officer has prudence, 
underſtands the detail, hath experience, and alſo coolneſs ; but his genius 
being contracted, cannot take in an object ſo conſiderable ; he is confined 
within a certain ſphere, and cannot ſoar beyond it. The man who can paſs 
for a great one, only whilſt he acts within a certain bound, is no longer 


deſerving of that character when he engages in one more extended. 


There 
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There are others of a much inferior degree, who at the head of a de- 
tachment of a thouſand or fifteen hundred men have performed wonders, 
and gained conſiderable advantages over the enemy ; but who, afterwards, 
have not known how, or by what means they have been gained : thoſe 
men have only courage ; and although their genius will comprehend but 
few things, they are not only far from being uſeleſs, but on the contrary 
are often very neceſſary. Theſe kind of detachments are more common 
in the courſe of a campaign than large ones, becauſe there are not always 
general officers to conduct them. It is eſſential in all ſtates, to know the 
genius and talents of men before employing them in great affairs. One 
who has never been employed would have been a great man if his talents 
had had an opportunity of ſhewing themſelves ; another, after having 
been a long time employed, has remained in the ſame ſtate in which he 
began. A digeſted ſtudy, practice, and experience, are the means by 
which ſome arrive at perfection, others attain it with leſs trouble, and 
others in ſhort ſeem ſo very perplexed in their faculties, that they cannot 
reap any profit from the moſt ſtriking inſtructions, and that often with 
the moſt eager deſire of receiving information, 
It is the general's buſineſs to know how to diſtinguiſh theſe different 
degrees of genius, and to give them employments ſuitable to their talents : 
birth ſhould never be preferred to merit ; and ſuch men only ſhould be em- 


ployed whoſe talents may prove uſeful to the ſtate and conducive to the 
glory of their ſovereign. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Attack of a Detachment of Infantry and Hu far. N 
tainous Country. 


T RAT AGE M, as has already been obſerved, is more neceſſary and 
8 more eaſily practiſed in a mountainous country, than in an open one; 
and as a detachment there advances with more difficulty and leſs ſecurity, it 
ſhould therefore be continually increaſing its precautions: but with regard 
to a detachment that would attack, a mountainous country offers innu— 
merable expedients, and preſents a variety of methods, for forming ſur- 
prizes. | 
A mountainous: country is filled with paſſes, defiles, paths, caverns 
hollows, woods, windings, valleys, &c. which are ſo many places, where 
ambuſcades may be eaſily formed by infantry, which may be divided in 
different poſts on the right and left in ſuch a manner, as to have a com- 
munication with each other, and make the attack at the ſame time upon 
a detachment marching through that country : the greateſt part of the 
troops intending to attack, ſhould be concealed behind the heights, if they 
are practicable; which, if they are not ſo in one place, they certainly are 
in another. It is the buſineſs of the general who commands, to chuſe the 
eaſieſt road, and that by which he can have his troops moſt united: the 
remainder of the troops, always ſtrong enough not to apprehend being 
broke by the enemy, ought to be concealed in a paſs, a hollow, or ſome. 
place of that nature. The firſt attack ſhould be made at the paſs, to ſtop- 
the head of the enemy's detachment, to employ it, and attract the atten- 
tion of the detachments which are upon the heights, guarding the flanks ; 
then the troops concealed upon the heights ſhould ſhew themſelves, and- 
brifkly attack thoſe belonging to the enemy, endeavouring at the fame 
tume 
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time to force them to abandon the heights, and march to the main body 
of their troops. The enemy, thus preſſed in head and in flank in a narrow 
place, cannot avoid being beat,. as he can neither a& nor defend himſelf 


againſt troops that have the advantage of the ground ; the moſt prudent 
ftep he can take is, to endeavour to retreat, the effecting of which will be 
attended with great difficulty ; and however ſhort the retreat may be, the 
enemy will be harraſſed by the fire of the troops from the heights, and 
by the ſtones they will roll down upon him. 

If the heights are impracticable, the enemy will be unable to occupy 
them ; therefore. the diſpoſition for the attack muſt be changed. There 
are ſeldom any paſſes, but what are croſſed by others: there will alſo be 
found ſome whoſe openings, meeting at the ſame point, form what is 
called * gooſe's feet, and which often lead to new paſſes. On this occaſion 
the detachment muſt form many different bodies, according to the num- 
ber of troops of which it conſiſts. Suppoſe three : two ſhould then be placed 
in ambuſcade, the firſt upon the fide of one of the roads which forms the 
gooſe's. foot, the ſecond in a paſs croſſing that through which the detach- 
ment paſſes, the third, which ought to be as ſtrong as the other two 
which are in ambuſcade, ſhould be partly concealed, and the remain- 
der-ſhould keep the road through which the enemy marches, as if the 
only deſign of it was to ſeek him out: as ſoon as theſe troops meet the 
enemy's advanced parties, they muſt charge them, and puſh them as far 
as the advanced-guard. If the paſs is fo ſituated, as to make an elbow, 
which may prevent the main body of the enemy's detachment from being 
diſcovered, they ſhould: charge his advanced-guard ; but as ſoon as the 
main body of his troops appear, they muſt ſtop, and make a running 
fight, as if too weak to reſiſt ſuch ſuperior force: the intention of this 
feigned retreat is to draw the enemy till farther into the paſs, to induce 
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him to croſs that, forming the gooſe's foot, and which is in the road 
through which the enemy marches, and, in ſhort, that the part of the 
detachment which has attacked the enemy, may draw near to that which 
is concealed behind it. If the enemy purſues briſkly, he muſt-of courſe 
be attacked in flank, by the body concealed in one of the roads which 
is croſſed, and to be again attacked in rear by that which is in the paſs 
croſſing the road, where the enemy is, and in head by the troops in front, 


which have been joined by thoſe concealed behind them : a detachment 


thus attacked on all fides cannot avoid being beaten. 


If the enemy, more prudent and cautious, as ſoon as he ſhall be got 
oppoſite to the paſs that croſſes the road, after having cauſed it to be re- 
connoitred, leaves a body in it to defend the opening of it, and to ſe- 
cure his retreat ; and alſo when he is come to the place where the roads 
meet, halts, and cauſes a very ſtrict ſearch to be made, there is no 
longer a probability of ſurpriſing him, becauſe there is a certainty of the 
ambuſcade's being diſcovered, at leaſt that which is in one of the roads 
forming the gooſe's foot: it is at this particular time that he ſhould be at- 
tacked with great vivacity in the head, as it is certain he will be attacked 
in flank from the paſs where he has poſted a body. If the enemy has diſco- 
vered the ambuſcade in this paſs, he will not be advanced to the place where 
it croſſes, but will remainattheentranceof it; and if, in conſequence of having 
diſcovered it, he halts and detaches ſome troops to go and attack the troops 
in ambuſcade, he will, by that means, weaken himſelf; and then the two 
other bodies may march, attack what is left, endeavour to make them 
give ground, and detach a ſufficient body to take the enemy in rear, that 
has entered the paſs, in order to attack the body in ambuſcade. 

If the enemy, in conſequence of having diſcovered the firſt ambuſcade, 
continues fixed, and it is impoſſible either to ſurround him, or to attack 


him from the heights, it will then be uſeleſs to ſacrifice troops in an ac- 


tion, 
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tion, the ſucceſs of which will be very dubious; becauſe the enemy being 
in a body, and occupying the whole paſs, it will be impoſſible to preſent 
a larger front to him than his own. As he will undoubtedly have made 
every diſpoſition for a good defence, and even for an attack if he is ſtrong 
enough, or for a retreat if he thinks himſelf too weak; ſucceſs is never to 
be expected but in proportion as the attack is vigorouſly executed, and 
the diſpoſitions which have been made, are juſt and prudent: but as 
troops in a mountainous country cannot be expected to act with the ſame 
eaſe as in a plain, the ſucceſs therefore is often dependant upon chance. 
On theſe occaſions a general ſhould be contented with harraſſing the ene- 
my, without engaging in any thing general; with endeavouring to hinder 
him from penetrating farther into the country, and wait for his retir- 
ing, before he purſues him ; and that with precaution, for fear he ſhould 
in his turn form an ambuſcade, which, if well done, and he charges 
properly, may give him the whole advantage of the day. 

When a detachment leaves a defile to enter a valley, it preſents a fa- 
vourable opportunity for the attack, provided the ambuſcades have not 
been diſcovered by the advanced parties ; if they have, it is certain that 
the enemy will not paſs the defile, unleſs he can cauſe the heights which 
line it, and come into the valley, to be occupied. It will be eaſy for the 
reſt of the troops to paſs the defile; but ſtill, if an opportunity can be 
found of attacking thoſe which are upon the heights, and cutting off their 
retreat, by occupying at the ſame time the entrance of the defile, al- 
though the ambuſcades have been diſcovered, the general ſhould attack 
them, and keep a body in reſerve, to aſſiſt the troops that may be 
diſtreſſed : if the enemy can be driven from the heights, it is certain 
that the enemy in the valley, ſeeing themſelves ſeparated, will be 
diſheartened, no longer knowing how or by what part to retire; troops 
when diſheartened are half beat, and, provided they are attacked briſkly, 

their 
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their defeat is certain. If the troops which occupy the heights cannot be 
driven from the ground of which they are in poſſeſſion, and by their cou- 
rage, or the advantage of the ſituation, they can maintain themſelves in 
it, the general ſhould at leaſt keep them employed, and hold them at 
bay, that they may not be able to aſſiſt thoſe which are in the valley, 
and which will be vigorouſly attacked by the ambuſcades which have 
been diſcovered. 

The principles of military art are infinite; their certainty conſiſts in 
the proper application of them to circumſtances. Theſe principles may 
be more juſtly ſaid to flow from circumſtances, than circumſtances to 
ariſe from the principles; if the one are foreſeen, the others will never 
fail : it is therefore only by a continued ſyſtem of prudence, and by force 
of proper conſiderations that an officer is in ſome meaſure enabled to out- 
ſtrip opportunity. That want of activity which cauſes an officer to pro- 
ceed in ſuſpence, and take numberleſs ſuperfluous precautions, ſavours too 
ſtrongly of reſtleſſneſs and timidity : the prudent man proceeds with a 
proper degree of ſpeed ; the precautions which he takes, are always founded 
upon principles, properly regulated by circumſtances. The moſt uſeful 
proceedings in appearance often become the ſource of his ſucceſs ; with- 
out multiplying them too much, he makes them anſwer his preſent wants, 
as well as thoſe which he foreſees will ariſe for the future, 
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C H A P. IX. 
Of the Attack of a Detachment of Cavalry in an open 
Country. 
S ambuſcades are leſs to be apprehended in an open country, and a 
/ \ general, by ſeeing before, and all around him, has fewer obſtacles 
to ſurmount in order to make good diſpoſitions, it is eaſier to form at- 


tacks upon a detachment of cavalry, almoſt certain in their ſucceſs. 

There is no profeſſion depends more upon chance, than that of war ; 
but by the activity, prudence, and capacity of a commander, that which 
at firſt fight ſeems merely ſuppoſition, is converted and fixed into a 
reality. In the ſpeculative part, the end in view is anſwered by plans 
only ; in practice, thoſe very plans are rendered uſeleſs by a ſingle move- 
ment of the enemy ; a general ſhould therefore multiply his projects, and 
not fix upon any one in particular, but ſhould endeavour to reap advantage 
from them all, and ſhould be particularly careful never to ſuffer any miſtake 
of the enemy's to paſs unnoticed ; becauſe an experienced general, by the 
advantages which he will know how to draw from it, will not only render 
it irreparable to the enemy, but will alſo make him fall into new ones, 
notwithſtanding all his endeavours to the contrary. 

The ſtrength of a detachment of cavalry, conſiſts in the being well united 
and marching well together by ſquadrons or by troops in two lines, and in 
having detachments in front and upon the flanks to ſcour the whole coun- 
try. The ſtrength of a detachment intending to attack another, conſiſts in 
dividing itſelf into many bodies, and attacking the enemy in different 
parts, ſo as to divide his forces, and conſequently diminiſh his weight. 
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There is no plain, whatever the extent of it may be, where there is 
not ſome ſmall heights, hollows, and hedges. It is behind theſe places a 
general ſhould conceal his troops, provided they are ſo far diſtant from 
the detachment intended to be attacked, as to be out of reach of the 
ſearches of its advanced parties. 

Ambuſcades may alſo be formed, eſpecially in Germany, behind the 
corn, where cavalry laying upon their horſes necks, may very well be 
concealed. Theſe ambuſcades are ſo much the more ſecure, becauſe it is 
ſeldom that, when a general ſees an extenſive plain, he ſuſpects any am- 
bufcades can be formed in it: nevertheleſs, it is of theſe places that are 
moſt uncovered, and conſequently: in appearance the leaſt dangerous, that- 
a general ſhould be moſt miſtruſtful. 

Theſe troops, in ambuſcade, ought to keep themſelves well concealed, 
and divide into four bodies. For the greater certainty of ſucceeding” 
in theſe ſort of expeditions, the general ſhould attack the enemy in head, 
center, and at the rear- guard; and have always a reſerve, which wilt 
make the fourth body. 

The body, deſtined to attack the head of the enemy, mould not be placed 
in ambuſcade ; but ſhould march as a detachment ſent out to examine the- 
country, and is ſurpriſed at meeting ſo ſtrong a detachment of the enemy: 
the fourth body, which is to ſuſtain it, muſt be in ambuſeade ſtill farther- 
behind it. In the mean time, the firſt body ſhould detach ſome ſmall: 
parties into the front, who will exchange ſome piſtol-ſhot with the ad- 
vanced parties and ſcouts, in order to engage thoſe upon the flanks to join: 
the head, and thereby give greater ſtrength to the advanced guard; and, 
by the enemy's thus abandoning his flanks, prevent his diſcoyering the 
ambuſcades which are formed on them. This detachment ſhould ad- 


vance very leiſurely, as if to examine the country, and after that make a 
feigned retreat. 


If 
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If the officer of the detachment intended to be attacked is prudent, he 
will advance but very ſlowly; neither will he ſuffet the flanking parties 
to deſiſt from ſcouring the country; but will rather double his attention, 
atid cauſe a ſtricter ſearch to be made. If, on the contrary, through im- 
prudence, or carried away by a courage too impetuous, he neglects and 
forgets all other precautions, if he marches cloſe upon the retiring de- 
tachment, if he leaves his flanks expoſed, in otder to ſtrengthen the ad- 
vanced guards, the two detachments that are concealed upon the flanks 
will no longer have any thing to apprehend from diſcovery ; and as ſoon 
as that body, which made the feigned retreat, ſhall be got to the place 
agreed on for the attack, inſtead'of continuing its retreat, it muſt charge 
briſkly, which, by a great fire of the huſſars belonging to it, will give no- 
tice to the concealed troops, who will come out and fall at the ſame time 
upon the center and rear-guard of the detachment. This place, agreed 
on for the attack, ſhould be ſo far in the front as to enable one of the 
concealed bodies to fall upon the rear-guard. 

The two bodies, which attack the center and rear-guard, ſhould charge 
ſword in hand; as the firſt detachment ſhould alſo do, as ſoon as the two 
others have attacked : the firſt fire being but by way of fignal, it is cer- 
tain, that troops who attack vigorouſly, ſword in hand, ought not only to 
get the better, but they will alſo loſe the fewer number of men. Firing 
is ſerviceable only in a retreat, or to amuſe the enemy; but when charging 
is neceſſary, it ſhould always be done ſword in hand: the enemy has leſs 
time to recolle& himſelf, and conſequently the action is ſooner deter- 
mined. | 
As ſoon as the three bodies are engaged, the fourth ſhould make its 
appearance, and carry itſelf wherever the reſiſtance is greateſt, in order 
to put an end to the engagement ; and the enemy, already employed by 
the detachment, ſeeing another arrive intirely freſh, and the number of 
| F f 2 his 
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his aſſailants increaſe, will loſe all hopes of defending himſelf :* therefore, 
being diſcouraged, he will endeavour to ſeek for ſafety in flight; which 
is the time for the huſſars, belonging to the detachment that attacks, to 
contribute greatly to the compleating of the enemy's defeat. Theſe 
troops are more proper than cavalry, to prevent the rallying of troops al- 
ready beat: their horſes are not ſo heavy; they are better made to bear 
fatigue, and conſequently theſe troops can, ſooner than any other, procure: 
all the advantage that is to be expected from a defeat. 

The huſſars belonging to the detachment that is attacked will be car- 
ried away in the rout, and will be unable to form, in order to cover their 


cavalry : but, ſuppoſing they can, the cavalry muſt then fall on them- 


| ſword in hand, whilſt the huſſars are engaged in the purſuit of the ene- 


my's cavalry. 

When the commanding officer of the victorious detachment thinks he 
has gained all the advantage that could be expected, and that he has alſo. 
made as many priſoners as poſſible, without ſuffering himſelf to be at- 
tracted by the allurements of greater ſucceſs, he ought to cauſe the retreat 
to be ſounded, to avoid falling into any ambuſcade, which the enemy may: 
have laid to ſecure his own retreat. 

If the enemy has a bridge to paſs, before he arrives at the place he is 


going to, the ambuſcades ſhould be poſted on the other fide of the bridge, 


but at a diſtance one from the other; becauſe it is certain, that the enemy 
will never be ſo imprudent as to ſuffer the detachment to paſs, before the 
country, which is on the other ſide of the river, has been thoroughly exa- 
mined : neither ſhould the enemy's detachment be attacked, till he has 
advanced half, or three quarters of a league on the other fide of the bridge. 
This diſtance ſhould be regulated by the ground occupied by the detach- 
ment intended to be attacked; but it is neceſſary that the rear- guard of it. 
ſhould always be out of fight of the bridge : then, that of the four bodies 


I that 
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that will de in ambuſcade near the river, but at a diſtance from the 
bridge, ſhould march as ſoon as it ſees the detachment advance into the _ 
plain. It ought to be concealed, that, at the time of the attack, the 
enemy being beat, and willing to ſave themſelves, and knowing only the 
bridge over which they. paſſed, finding that occupied, and ſeeing them- 
ſelves between two: fires, will be forced to ſurrender priſoners. A de- 


tachment, conducted after this manner, ſhould not ſuffer a ſingle trooper 
or huſſar to eſcape. 


Yet if the enemy, after having cauſed the country on the oppoſite ſide of 
the bridge to be examined, and after having made the detachment paſs it, 
leaves one or two bodies to ſecure his retreat, the detachment of huſ- 
ſars, already mentioned, that ſhould poſſeſs itſelf of it and cover ity 
muſt not quit its place. If the enemy's detachment is beat, the detach- 
ment of huſſars will be informed of it by ſentries, who, by being in the 
trees, will ſee to a great diſtance into the plain. If the enemy is beaten, 
as in all probability he will, and ſhould be briſkly repulſed, then the de- 
tachment of huſſars muſt leave its ambuſcade, and charge the two bodies 
guarding the bridge. It is almoſt certain, that, when they ſee their de- 
tachment beaten and routed, they will no longer ſtand their ground; but 
will repaſs the bridge, to avoid ſharing the ſame fate : then the officer, 
who commands this detachment, muſt leave two bodies to cover the 
bridge, and to keep back thoſe, belonging to the enemy, who have paſſed. 
Afterwards he will march in front of the enemy, who are flying or re- 
tiring, and ſhut the paſſage up from them. 

If, on the contrary, the detachment that attacks does not ſucceed, 
which can hardly be ſuppoſed, becauſe of the precautions already men- 
tioned, and ſhould be beat, then the officer who commands the troops which 
are in ambuſcade, near the river, ought to ſhew themſelves, and detach two 


bodies towards thoſe which are at the bridge, with orders to charge the 
enemy 
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enemy ſword in hand; at the ſame time he will himſelf ſuſtain them. If 
the two bodies of the enemy are beaten, and repaſs the bridge, he will 
leave two to keep them back, and march with the remainder to charge 
the enemy briſkly in the rear. This unforeſeen. attack will probably 
change the faceof affairs, and reanimatethe troops which have given ground, 
who, finding themſelves ſuccoured, and ſeeing the enemy between two 
fires, will charge him briſkly ſword in hand. 


. 
Of the Paſſage of Rivers. 


HE ſubject of this chapter is perhaps the moſt intereſting of all, 


1 4 hitherto treated of. This ſubje&, which has never been thorough- 
ly underſtood 'by the ancients, and upon which, the greateſt part of mo- 
dern authors have but lightly touched, hath been placed in a new light 
by the chevalier Folard, in his commentaries upon Polybius . He owns 
that-it appeared very difficult to him. Many principles are collected from 
this author, which are diffuſed throughout this chapter ; and, to avoid 
repeating what he hath already faid, the reader is referred to his accounts. 
The rules which he gives have been extracted from him, and are cited as 
axioms: in ſhort, the ſame uſe is made of his work, as himſelf made of 
Montecuculli. However ſolid his principles may be, it is ſometimes 
thought juſtifiable not to follow him in every particular. It often hap- 
pens, that when a man is too deſirous of examining a ſubject to the bot- 
tom, he runs a hazard of ſaying many trivial things, and ſtrays inſenſibly 
from his purpoſe. At the fame time, we do not pretend to lay this charge 
to this ſkilful commentator : his reflections are ſo ingenious, and ſo ſolid, 


* Tom. 4 and 5. | 
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that a military man can, no where elſe, find inſtructions fo much to be 
depended upon. 

Before this ſubject is entered upon, it will be proper to give ſome defi- 
nitions, to avoid the trouble of turning back. 

Rivers may be divided into marſhes, rivulets, great and ſmall rivers, and 
ſtreams : they often form lakes, their channel often grows narrow, and 
their courſe-is loſt among the ſands. The name of marſh is applicable to 
a certain extent of water, whoſe bottom, whether deep or not, is either 
unſettled or muddy. Of this ſort was the marſh of Cluſium, over which 
Hannibal continued his march. 

A lake is a large extent of water, formed by the meeting of many rivu« 
lets, or by ſome river which there diſcharges itſelf, or paſſes acroſF it. 
Such are the lakes of Traſimene, Conſtantia, and Geneva. F 

A rivulet runs in an unequal winding channel, whoſe banks, often overs 
flowed, are unſettled: it grows large in proportion as it is at a diſtance 
from its ſource, and empties itſelf into a river. 

A river generally derives its ſource from the mountains; and in its 
channel receives the currents of rivulets and fountains, and throws itſelf 
into the large rivers: theſe have the ſame original ; but being ſwelled by 
the waters of the rivers meeting there, they preſerve their name and chan - 
nel quite to the ſea. 

A river is fordable, when its channel is ſufficiently large to allow a free 
courſe, and by means of its ſhallowneſs to diminiſh the rapidity, ; accord- 
ing to that axiom, that all waters paſſing from a large into a narrower chan- 
nel, acquire a greater degree of rapidity. 

A ford is a part of a river that is ſhallower, either becauſe the channel 
is larger, or becauſe the earth is more raiſed up by the ſands which/happen. 
to be there. | GERT 

A river is croſſed either by going from one ſhore to the other in a 

right 
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tight line, or by going about in an oblique line, as was done by Alexander 
at the paſſage of the Granicus, in order to be guided by the current. 

There are rivers whoſe rapidity require infinite precautions; others 
which, without being rapid, are not leſs dangerous, becauſe the bottom 
is unſettled, and ſlips from under the feet of the ſoldiers, and the horſes; 
others whoſe waves are continually rolling over each other, which has a 
very great effect, whenever there are any ſtakes and piles drove in them: 
the waves diſperſe the ſands, and, together with the aſſiſtance of time, 
deftroy them. This is what the French term Renarder “. | 

Before an army attempts the paſſage of a river, it ſhould be furniſhed 
with every thing neceſſary for it. Rivers are paſſed by ſwimming, ford- 
ing, or upon bridges. | 

It is only ſmall bodies that can paſs a river by ſwimming ; yet it will 
be very difficult to paſs a river in this manner, particularly if the enemy 
makes the leaft effort of oppoſition. Antiquity furniſhes but few exam- 
ples where whole armies have paſſed rivers by ſwimming. This trial was 
reſerved for the French, encouraged by the example of their king, when 
they croſſed the Rhine at Tolhiutz. It is an action, ſays M. de Feu- 
quieres 4, the ſucceſs of which was owing to its raſhneſs, and which 
ould never be cited as an example worthy imitation. 

When a ford is diſcovered, it ſhould be ſounded in every part, the good- 
neſs of the bottom examined, and whether the oppoſite bank is of diffi- 
cult or eaſy acceſs. 

There are fords which become impracticable as ſoon as ſome troops 
have paſſed it, becauſe the bottom has not been ſufficiently firm. 

If there is reaſon to apprehend that the enemy has armed the bottom 
with pointed iron, with ftones chained together, or any other kind of 


* Renarder is one of thoſe technical terms which cannot be tranſlated from one language into 
another: the author's meaning is, that the water and time together make the bottom very un- 
even, and alſo wear it into holes, much the ſame as thoſe made in the earth by foxes. | 

+ Mem. de Feuquicres, tom. 3. 
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thing, ſome ſoldiers ſhould be ſent, with rakes, to clear away every thing 
that may retard the paſſage ; they ought alſo, to take pick-axes and 
ſhovels with them, and, indeed, every inſtrument proper for removing of 
earth, becauſe, if the bank oppoſite to the ford, is too ſteep, they 
will ſlope it properly. | 

If the river is not fordable, bridges made with boats, or pontons, 
muſt be made uſe of, and if there is neither, then rafts, The reader 
may ſee what M. de Folard “ ſays upon this ſubject. 

Pontons are made either of braſs or tin; of that kind, were thoſe, 
taken from the Dutch, of which this author makes mention or 
of wainſcot, the original of which is very ancient. 

In the artillery phraſe, pontons are defined boats, which being joined 
together, on the ſide of each other, and covered with planks, ſerve to 
make bridges, over which the troops, artillery, and baggage, paſs canals, 
ditches, rivers, and ſtreams. The reader may ſee, in the memoirs of 
St. Remy +, the different methods of making uſe of, and making bridges 
of portable, or of common boats, and of every thing relative to their 
compoſition. | 

When a river is not ſufficiently large to oblige an army to make uſe of 
boats, or pontons, for the building of bridges, they are made upon piles, or 
upon wooden horſes ; then they are either fixed, or flying. If they are 
ſupported upon piles, they are fixed ; if upon wooden horſes, they are 
flying. The method of conſtructing bridges, with beams, or thick 
planks ſtrongly faſtened to each other, has been given in the fourth chap- 
ter of the firſt Book; if the river is ſo wide that the beams, or planks, 
cannot reach from one fide to the other, piles driven into the gravel, muſt 
be made uſe of, that they may ſerve as props to the ends of the beams, 
in order to be able to eſtabliſh the bridge ; if the army 1s furniſhed with 


* Tom. 5. liv. 5. chap. 12. §. 5. + Mem. d' Artillerie de St. Remy, tom 2. part 3. tit. 14. 
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boats, or pontons, they had better be mobs uſe of, becauſe the bridge will 


be the ſooner completed. 1 

Piles are large pieces of timber, the extremity of which ends in a 
point armed with iron, in order that they may be drove with greater eaſe ; 
the wooden horſes are firmer, and the bridge is ſooner made : firmer, be- 
cauſe they have a double footing, and becauſe the two pieces of timber of 
which they are made, mutually ſupport each other; and the bridge will 
be ſooner completed, becauſe it is unneceflary to drive them into the 
gravel ; they ſuſtain themſelves by being perpendicular, and becauſe that, 
by the weight of the thick boards and planks, which are placed upon them, 
they are capable of reſiſting the current of the water; beſides, it is eaſy 
to drive a large piece of timber into the gravel, at the foot of the wooden 
horſe, on the ſide where the current is, in order to break the force of it, 
and prevent its beating againſt the wooden horſe. 

The head of the bridges is ſecured by entrenchments of earth, that i is, 
by ſinking a ditch, and raiſing a parapet formed of the earth taken out 
of the ditch. Theſe intrenchments are proportionably large, according to 
the uſe to be made of them, or the advantage intended to be derived 
from them. Sometimes an horn-work is erected, with an half-moon be- 
fore it, the whole well fraiſed: a covered way palliſadoed, is alſo ſome- 
times added; but it is generally thought ſufficient to cover the head of the 
bridge with an half-moon only, but that depends upon the importance of 
the poſt. - Intrenchments are again made with waggons, where Turkiſh 
wells are made in the front; that is, deep holes, placed checquer-wiſe, 
at certain diſtances. | | 

The paſſage of a river upon rafts, is leſs dangerous than upon boats; 
but a very rapid river cannot be paſſed in this manner, becauſe the rafts 
are ſecured only by ropes, which are liable to break; befides, this 
manner of paſſing is very tedious, unleſs there is a very great quantity of 


rafts ; 
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rafts ; and during the time they take up in conſtructing, three bridges may 
be built: this expedient ſhould never be uſed, except when there are no 
boats, and it would take up too much time to fend for them. Rafts are 
Joiſts of deal faſtened together. In the chevalier de Folard, the reader 
may ſee thoſe which he has invented; his contrivance, for making the 
cavalry ſwim over, is more ingenious than practicable. 

The ancients had ſtill many other methods for paſſing navigable 
rivers ; they paſſed them, according to Vigetius *, by means of wooden 
Horſes, which they ſunk in the water, or elſe made uſe of empty tubs, 
which they tied together in a hurry, and floored ; but, adds he, 
nothing was found more commodious than ſmall boats, made of a 
ſingle tree, very light by the quality of the wood, and which followed the 
army upon waggons. 

M. de Quincy's + method appears very ſingular : it conſiſts in collect- 
ing the beſt ſwimmers in the army, which are made to paſs by ſmall de- 
tachments, followed by others more conſiderable, with officers and ſer- 
jeants at their head, allowing each ſoldier to have no other arms 
than a ſword and a piſtol tied to the hat-ſtring; afterwards, in chuſing 
the two beſt ſwimmers, to the neck of each a knap-ſack is faſtened, in 
which is put a ball of pack-thread, the end of which is left upon the 
ſhore, for a rope to be ticd to it, which is faſtened to the pontons, or 
boats, where the arms and cloaths of the ſwimmers are put, with utenſils 
proper for the removing of earth. If theſe ſwimmers, adds he, meet 
any of the enemy's troops after their paſſage, they ſhould run upon them 
with their ſwords and piſtols, whilſt the others with the ropes, draw the 
boats over in which the cloaths and utenſils are, with as much infantry 
as poſſible, to work diligently at entrenching themſelves. This method 
ſeems very difficult, and the execution of it almoſt impoſſible. 


* Book 3. chap. 2. + Art. Milit. tom. 1. 
G g 2 Beſore 
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Before a general engages in an enterprize, ſo conſiderable as 
paſſing a river in preſence of the enemy, he ſhould, according to the: 
chevalier de Folard, conſider opportunity; the condition of the ene- 
my's forces; by what circumſtances the attack and the defence may 
be prevented, or facilitated; and compare them together : he ſhould 
examine the nature, and the courſe of the river; remark the places where. 
the fords are, the ſize and depth of them, their diſtances from one ano- 
ther, the nature of the bottom, whether it is firm, or boggy; if 
there are marſhes either on one fide or the other, whether theſe marſhes 
are practicable ; whether the paſſage will become more difficult, in pro- 
portion to the numbers which paſs ; whether the banks are ſteep, and at 
what part they are moſt ſo; whether the ground on the oppoſite ſide is 
more favourable for infantry, than cavalry ; the heights on this ſide to 
place cannon on them; thoſe which are on the other, where they may 
be carried; the nature of the river, whether it is apt to ſwell on a 
ſudden by the rains, or the melting of the ſnow. | 

Whenever a general attempts the paſſage of a river, in ſtrength, as 
the whole advantage will be on the fide of the oppoſing party, he 
ſhould ſuppoſe the enemy vigilant, reſolute, capable of profiting from 
circumſtances, ſteady in his reſolutions, and ready to try all poſſible 
means of oppoſing the paſlage. 

A general ſhould be particularly acquainted with the nature of the 
banks of the river, as well thoſe of the oppoſite ſide, as of that where 
he is, in order to be ſtrong in every part, and that all the attacks may be 
equally made, and that, with every advantage the ground will allow. In 
ſhort, it is very eſſential for a general to be acquainted, not only with every 
thing relative to the rivers he has to paſs, but alſo with all concerning 
rivers 1n general, | 
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Theſe principles eſtabliſhed, this chapter will be divided into 
four articles; in the firſt, an army ſhall be ſuppoſed to meet a river in 
its march, which it is obliged to paſs. 

In the ſecond article, the defence neceſſary to be made for oppoſing 
the enemy, and preventing his paſſage, ſhall be treated of. 

Thirdly, ſhall be particularized the means which a general ſhould 
employ, in order to facilitate the paſſage, notwithſtanding the enemy's 
oppoſition. | ; 

Fourthly, the ſecureſt method of retreating ſhall be demonſtrated 
by facts. | 

As more inſtruction is always to be gathered from examples than pre- 
cepts, ſuch of the modern ones as have appeared to be beſt, ſhall be 
related, according as the nature of the ſubje& will allow. 


NTT e LE I; 


IT is eaſy for an army to effect the paſſage of a river, when the enemy is at 
too great a diſtance to oppoſe it. A general may chuſe his own time and 
place, and make what diſpoſition he thinks proper: he may either paſs 

it upon bridges, . rafts, or at a ford; if he finds a ford, he may let the 
cavalry paſs there, provided the bottom is good; it is much better to 
throw over a bridge for the infantry, than to expoſe them to the wet, 
and unneceſſary fatigue. 

Infantry, according to M. de Montecuculli *, “ is the baſis, and 
« the ſupport of an army, whether for battles, or ſieges; and it is with 
« that, the Romans and the Swiſs have performed ſuch ſurpriſing ex- 
« ploits.” A general ſhould therefore be very careful of it, and not ex- 
pole it to the danger of diſeaſes, by making it ford over rivers, 
when it is as eaſy to cauſe it to paſs over upon bridges. The artillery 
and baggage ſhould likewiſe paſs over upon bridges: thus, inſtead of 


Liv. 2. chap. 2. | 
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cauſing two or three bridges to be made, one, or two only, will be ſuffi- 
cient, according to the number of troops compoſing the army, upon 
which the infantry, artillery, and baggage will paſs, while the cavalry 
ford it over; if there is no ford, the general ſhould order many bridges 
to be built, in order to expedite the paſſage. 

The method of turning the courſe of rivers, laid down by Santa- 
Cruz *, by chuſing a ſpot lower than its channel, making of trenches, and 
by forcing it to take a new courſe, by the great quantity of ſtones which 
are thrown into the channel, is an enterprize to be executed only upon 
ſmall ſtreams, or by armies, ſuch as thoſe of Xerxes, whoſe thirſt, ac- 
cording to Juvenal, could dry up a river in a day. Santa-Cruz miſtook, 
when he faid this was the opinion of M. de la Valiere; this French 
author never practiſed ſuch a method, but for paſſing the ditch of a 
town. He cauſed faſcines to be thrown into the ditch till they came 
up to the water's edge; and then to make them faſt, he ordered ſtones, or 
earth to be laid on the top of them +. The paſſage of the Segre by 
Cæſar, related by Santa-Cruz, is not of any conſequence. Cæſar him- 
ſelf owns, in his Commentaries ||, that having cauſed his cavalry to paſs, 
after having made uſe of this method, he did not dare expoſe his infan- 
try; he points out what were his apprehenſions thereon ; and alſo adds, 
that what kept up his ſoldiers ſpirits when in the middle of the water, was 
the hope of the booty they ſhould make in Afranius's army : beſides, as 
marſhal de Puyſ&gur + remarks, the Segre is very fordable in many places, 
even in time of the greateſt floods, for at other ſeaſons this river is 
ſcarcely of any conſideration. It is true, that Cæſar himſelf favs, the 
rains had been ſo heavy, that the flood had carried away his bridges. 
This is too fine an action of Cæſar's not to be related; it ſhall therefore, 


* Traits du Paſſage des Riv. chap. 1. + Prat. & Max. de la Guerre, lib. 3. chap. 6. and 7. 
De Bell. Civ. lib. i. 4 Art de la Guerre, part 2. chap. 9. art. 4. | 
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be tranſcribed in the words of the duke de Rohan, the abbreviatot & of 
his Parfaite Capitaine. 

Immediately after the continual rains had carried away his two 
bridges, and rendered the river unfordable, by which he was reduced 
« to great extremities, being unable either to recover his proviſions, or 
join the forces coming to him from Gaul, or rebuild his bridges, becanſe 
* of the rapidity of the water, and the diſturbance given him by hisenemies, 
* who were on the oppoſite fide of the river”; he, at length, cauſed boats 
to be made; and whilſt Pompey amuſed himſelf, with taking ſome Gauls 
« who were coming to join Cæſar, he tranſported his boats in waggons, 
* twenty miles from his camp, placed them upon the river, and made 
* ſome ſoldiers paſs over to the other fide, and without loſing any time, 
* contrived to ſend two legions thither, under whoſe protection he built 
* his bridge; and by this means he re-eſtabliſhed the communication, 
“ and the ſecurity of his proviſions, and joined the troops who were 
% coming to his aſſiſtance. This action infuſed freſh courage among his 
e troops, aſtoniſhed the enemy, and gave fo reputable a turn to his affairs, 
te that five conſiderable towns ſurrendered, and many others capitulated 
% with him; the conſequence was, he made his cavalry ford over the 
* river, and hazarded the paſſage of it with his infantry.” 

As to the manner, by which a general may open himſelf a paſſage 
acroſs the waves, it would be eafier, in caſe of a deficiency of boats, 
and if time, and the enemy's diſtance would allow of it, to make a 
cauſeway by the means of piles and ſtones, and by raiſing up the ground. 
The only inconvenience to be apprehended, is, that the waves coming 
in front, and their body being augmented by this impediment, the force 
of the water will probably break the bank ; therefore, in order to render 


it more ſubſtantial, it ſhould be made with an angle in the center, and 
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each ſide of it ſhould be ſloped like a glacis. But theſe operations re- 
quire a length of time too conſiderable, and labours which would be 
too tedious and fatiguing. 

The ropes which are ſometimes thrown acroſs rivers, and which ſerve 
-as a ſupport for the infantry, when the ford becomes too deep, may 
prove of ſome uſe; but it is to be feared, that the ſoldiers, by hanging 
to it, will only embarraſs each other, and that thoſe in the front will be 
an hindrance to thoſe who follow. 

Santa-Cruz propoſes that ſome ſquadrons of horſe ſhould be placed 
at the head of the fords, who ſhould keep themſelves firm and clofe to- 
gether, in order to break the force of the current, while the infantry 
ſhall paſs lower down, and that they ſhall open from time to time, in 
order to let the waters they have retained run out. 

He would alſo, have ſome ſquadrons at a greater diſtance, in order 
that any ſoldiers, which may have been carried away, may be ſtopped 
there; but this contrivance can be of no uſe, againſt the depth of a 
river, it can only be ſerviceable in ſtopping the rapidity of it: Vigetius, 
alſo, never practiſed this method, but on an occaſion of this ſort. 

But after whatever manner the fording of a river is attempted, the 
troops ſhould form as large a front as poſſible, as they will by that means 
be better able to reſiſt the violence of the current, and will find them- 
ſelves in order of battle, after the paſſage is effected. 

As to the paſſage of a river upon rafts, the infantry who paſs firſt can 
take the end of a rope with them, the other end of which will be tied 
to the extremity of the raft; and as ſoon as they ſhall be landed, they 
will draw theſe rafts to ſhore. As ſoon as the cavalry on them ſhall have 
debarked, thoſe on the other fide will draw the raft back, with another 
rope that ſhall be faſtened to it, and by degrees the whole cavalry will 


paſs : in order to ſhorten this paſſage, many rafts ſhould be made uſe of. 
It 
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It is again more ſecure, when practicable, to cauſe the infantry to þals, 
mounted behind the cavalry; but then it is alſo dangerous, becauſe 
if the enemy preſents himſelf on the othet fide, both trooper and foot 
ſoldier will be confuſed, and it will be with great difficulty that either 
the one or the other will be capable of defending themſelves, as they 
cannot diſmount readily enough without embarraſſment. The leaſt im- 
pediment on this occaſion, throws the troops into diſorder, and expoſes 
them to the danger of being drowned, or to retire diforderly by ſwimming 
which cannot be done without conſiderable loſs : this method cannot be 
put in practice, but when there is a certainty of the enemy's being at a 
diſtance. 

Troopers, ſays Vigetius &, after being diſengaged from their baggage, 
put their cuirafſes and their arms upon dry rafts, or upon ruſhes, of which 
they make bundles, and themſelves with their horſes ſwim over, dragging 
theſe bundles after them with a thong. This method cannot now be 
of any ſervice, becauſe the arms are not ſo weighty as to prevent their 
being carried. | Dy 

The chevalier de Folard obſerves, © That whenever there are two 
% fords in a river, however near to each other, where many battalions 
« cannot paſs a-breaſt, it is always proper to throw one or two bridges, 
e either above or below, for fear any ſtorm ſhould ariſe, which would 
« ſwell a ford, and render it impracticable; beſides, a greater number of 
«« troops can be paſſed over at the ſame time.” | 

This reflection appears unneceſſary; for if a general has time to throw 
two bridges over, why ſhould he hazard the troops at the paſſage of a ford, 
which is always more dangerous, or at leaſt attended with more difficulty 
than that of a bridge? Then it will be ſufficient to faſten them well; 
and if a third can be conſtructed upon the ford, the general may eaſily 


* Book 3. chap. 2. 
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make uſe of rafts or pontons, which are ſecured by the two bridges. 
In the buſineſs of war, the leaſt dangerous and moſt ſimple methods 
are always the beſt. If it is true, as ſome have pretended, that Hanni- 
bal could have penetrated into Italy, by an eaſier way than the Alps; 
Hannibal would have been a raſh' inconſiderate man, who on this occa- 
ſion would have acquired no other merit, than that of the difficulty he 
ſurmounted. | | | 

It ſometimes happens that an army croſſes a river, which ſwells all on a 
ſudden by the melting of the ſnow. In which caſe a general ſhould be 
cautious, - as Santa-Cruz remarks, not to undertake the paſſage, but in 
proportion as he ſhall be certain, that the whole army, artillery, ammu- 
nition, proviſions. and baggage, ſhall have paſſed before the flood is 
at its heighth. In the ſame place he paints out the precautions, which 
ought to be taken, to prevent confuſion amongſt the troops during their 
paſſage. 


ARTICLE II 


IT would be. impoſſible to run through every precaution, that can be 
taken to diſpute the paſſage of a river; we ſhall therefore confine our- 
ſelves to the principal ones, by a ſuccinct relation of the different ſyſtems 
of the authors who have treated on that ſubject. 

In the paſſage of rivers, the whole advantage is on the fide of the army 
on the defenſive ; nevertheleſs, the chevalier de Folard * obſerves, that it 
is very ſeldom that a general attempting the paſſage of a river, fails in his 
undertaking, for which he aſſigns two reaſons : 1. Becauſe the general who 
would paſs, by falſe attacks obliges the general on the defenſive, to divide 
his army into ſo many different bodies, that he becomes weakened in 
every part. 2. Becauſe he cannot have any information of what is do- 


* Liv. 3. chap. 8. ſect. 1. 
ing 
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ing in the enemy's army, and is ignorant of all the enemy's deſigns, till 
ſuch time as they are put into execution. There is ſtill a third, which | 
reſults from the firſt, and which ſeems very plauſible: it is, ſays M. de 
Feuquieres , impoſſible to cover the banks of a river, when the ground 
to be protected is of a great extent, becauſe the aſſailant who ſeems 
to make his effort in many parts, at length determines upon that, where 
he finds the leaſt reſiſtance ; but if he who is on the defenſive, knows 
the river, and is as well acquainted with the fords as he who attacks, why is 
he not as well able to oppoſe the enemy, ſtratagem by ſtratagem? Ac- 
cording to M. Feuquieres, the moſt certain method on this occaſion, is 
to keep together, within a reaſonable diſtance of thoſe places where the 
enemy can attempt the paſſage, and to have perſons whoſe vigilance may 
be depended on, upon the bank of the river, ſo as to receive informa- 
tion in ſuch a manner, as to have time ſufficient to fall upon the enemy, 
with the whole army, either before he ſhall have entirely paſſed, or be- 
fore he ſhall have been able to form himſelf in order of battle. 

In 1743, the Auſtrians intending to paſs the Danube, in order to drive 
the French entirely out of Bavaria, in the beginning of June made 
many marches and counter-marches. The fifth, at eleven o'clock at 
night, they made falſe attacks on the fide of the Iſer, as far as Worts, 
Pliſting and Deckendorf; Pladling was attacked at three o'clock in the 
morning by the Pandours: the marquis de Clermont-Galerande, who 
commanded there, receiving intelligence, that at eleven o'clock at night, 
the enemy had effected a paſſage at Poſching, a village upon the Danube, 
between Strabing and Deckendorf; he was obliged to burn his bridge 
and retire: which he did in very good order; and with three ſquadrons 
he kept back eleven hundred of the enemy's horſe, and gave time to the 
other bodies of troops to retire and join him. 


* Mem. tom. 3. chap, 70. 
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The reaſon of the Auſtrians ſucceſs was the too extenſive pofition 
of the French, being by that means not ſtrong in any one part; 
and that alſo, by the unpardonable neglect of an officer charged with 
the patroles, they were neither informed of the arrival of the enemy's 
boats, the building of their bridges, nor of their paſſage. 

The firſt precaution to be taken, according to the chevalier de Fo- 
lard *, is, to draw off all the boats which are upon the river; to obſerve 
whether any other river has a communication with it; to examine the 
courſe, the windings, and the moſt acceſſible parts of it; to raiſe good- 
redoubts near the banks; to aſcertain the bottom by means of ſacks and 
baſkets filled with ſtones, large trees with their branches, and by ſtop- 
ping them with ſtakes. 

To this precaution may be alſo added another, which, executed with 
exactneſs, may produce great effects; that is, to throw whole trees: 
with their branches into the river, not ſo heavy as to fink to the bottom, 
but whoſe ſize and quantity ſhall be ſo conſiderable, as not to be eaſily 
ſtopped ; their branches ſhould alſo be interwoven, and formed like a 
chain from one bank to the other; they ſhould: be held faſt, till the ene- 
my's army is engaged in the fords, or upon the bridges, at which time- 
they ſhould be let into the current, the quickneſs of which will encreaſe- 
the force of this kind of moving bank, which will overturn every thing 
it meets with, ſoldiers, baggage, horſes, bridges, and boats; in ſhort, 
nothing will be capable of withſtanding it, if there is any degree of rapi- 
dity i in the torrent. This method is pointed out in M. de Puyſegur + 
as levelled againſt bridges only. To avoid alſo giving any ſuſpicion to the 
encmy, this chain of trees can be placed upon the bank of the river, 
of which ſome engineer mult have been careful to take the dimenſions 
before-hand, and when it ſhall be nearly the ſame ſize of the river, and 


79 Liv. 3. chap. 8. ſect. T. 1 Art. de la Guerre, « art. 9. Chap. 8. part 2. 
the 
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the-enemy is paſſing, it muſt be held at one end, while it is ſhoved, off 
by the other: the whole of it will be taken by the current, which, 
without any other aſſiſtance, will direct it againſt the enemy. 

In regard to the troops deſigned for the defence, the beſt method, ac- 
*cording to M. Folard, is to form ſmall camps of two or three thouſand 
men, a league diſtant one from another, with guards and ſignals from one 
to another; to have canoes, in order that the river may be croſſed filent- 
ly in the night by ſoldiers, who will endeavour to make ſome priſoners, 
and who will alſo liſten, in- order to diſcover whether the enemy is pre- 
paring to march. A general ſhould particularly endeavour to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the iſlands, if any, under cover of which the enemy may 
attempt the paſſage ; and if the general can be certain, that the enemy's 
intention is to throw over a bridge where they are, in order to ſet out 
from- thence, to ſave ſo much of the way, the general will by this means 
aſſure himſelf of the place where the enemy will attempt the paſſage, 
and which circumſtance will be almoſt ſufficient to prevent him. 


But in caſe the general can get poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, and plant: 
cannon upon them, the paſſage in that part would then become impracti- 
eable for the enemy; for beſides the fire of the cannon driving him from 
the ſhore oppoſite the iſland, it would alſo greatly annoy him on the right 
and left, to a conſiderable diſtance. g : 

But, in order for the better explaining of the manner in which a river 
ſhould be defended, let two armies be ſuppoſed, . one of which, conſiſt- 
ing of forty thouſand men, defends the paſſage againſt another of ſixty 
thouſand.. This laſt is divided into three bodies; that of the center con- 
ſiſts of forty thouſand men, and the two others of ten thouſand each 1 


the center body is encamped nearly oppoſite to the place where the paſ- 
ſage is intended to be effected; of the two bodies which are upon 


the flanks of the center, one will ſerve to keep the enemy in ſuſpence, 
with. 


— — — - 
meas — 
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with relation to the true Rk 2 the paſſage i is deſigned, They 
bought to be continually moving, ſometimes at a diſtance from the main 


body of the army, and pretend to throw bridges higher up, or lower, 


down, in order to induce the enemy to divide and ſeparate the different 


bodies of his army in ſuch a manner, that they can no longer be of aſ- 
ſiſtance to each other, or be in a condition of oppoſing a ſuperior body. 


of troops, that may attempt the paſſage. 
The army defending the paſſage is divided into many / bodies; three of 
ten thouſand men each, at a league diſtance from one another, and two 


others of five thouſand men each, compoſed of the light troops, both 


horſe and foot, and dragoons, encamped at half a league upon the two 


flanks of the army. The communications ſhould be preſerved between 


each ſeparate body, and conſtant patroles kept upon the fide of the river, 
which ought continually to croſs each other; and detachments of huſſars 


upon the right and the left, both up and down the river : the general is 
alſo ſuppoſed to have planted batteries of cannon, in different parts upon 
the ſhore; and to be poſſeſſed of two iflands which he has fortified, and 


in which he has alſo placed troops and cannon : in ſhort, he is ſuppoſed 


to have taken every advantage of ground, for rendering the paſſage diffi- 
cult to the enemy, and to oppoſe troops to him in every part where he 
may attempt it. It is impoſſible to be certain, that the enemy, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe obſtacles, will not effect his paſſage ; the means of 
hindering him, and rendering the paſſage very difficult and bloody to 


him, can only be laid down. By the moſt prudent precautions, the pro- 


bability, but not the certainty of ſucceſs may be determined. See the 


SEVENTEENTH PLATE. 


If, notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, the enemy attempts the paſ- 


ſage, he ſhould be attacked as he debarks : it is that reaſon therefore which 
makes it eſſential not to divide the troops, into too ſmall bodies, which, 
too 
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too weak to reſiſt a ſuperior number, will be eaſily routed. In attacking 
the enemy's troops, there is no danger to be feared from their cannon, 
which they cannot make uſe of without annoying their own troops z 
whereas the cannon planted upon the fide of the river, to defend the paſ- 
fage, can always fire upon the troops which follow, in order to ſuſtain 
thoſe who attempt the paſſage : there ſhould alſo be infantry placed near 
theſe batteries to defend them, and to flank ſuch of the enemy as have al- 
ready paſſed. 

There yet remains many ſtratagems to be practiſed on theſe occaſions : 
a general may make uſe of thoſe mentioned in the chapter which treats of 
ambuſcades ; and they ſhould be particularly directed againſt thoſe places 
which are ſuppoſed to be moſt favourable for the enemy. The hiſtory of 
prince Eugene, whom the chevalier Folard ſtiles a great traverſer of ri- 
vers, furniſhes many examples. 

The general ſhould be particularly attentive in diſturbing the enemy 
when conſtructing his bridges; which appears the more praQticable, 
as the bridge is never properly eſtabliſhed, if not guarded at each 
end: befides, by the affiſtance of artillery, the enemy may be eaſily pre- 
vented from going on with his work. M. Feuquieres in the paſſage already 
cited, relates examples, where the enemy hath not been able to prevent 
the bridges being built under their very noſes ; but beſides the rarity of 
theſe examples, the precautions he uſed are a very convincing proof of 
the difficulty attending ſuch undertakings. | 

The method practiſed by M. Folard on this occaſion is that of a con- 
ſummate ſoldier. The epaulements *, by whoſe means the cannon, which 
cannot be avoided by the enemy, are of very great ſervice. Montecu- 


culli + ſays, That it is very difficult for a general inferior in force to pre- 


* An Lee ant is an Wen which is ſometimes made of earth, of gabions ſand- 
bags, or with faſcines covered with earth. 


+ Liv. i. Chap. 6. 
| vent: 
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vent the paſſage of one that is ſuperior. He muſt, according to him, ar- 
rive at the oppoſite ſhore, before the enemy has had time to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations in the part where he intends to attempt the paſſage; 
he ſhould alſo take poſt upon ſome height, and then uſe the methods 
pointed out by M. de Folard. Timoleon's manner of acting againſt the 
Carthaginians at the paſſage of the Cumera proves, notwithſtanding Monte- 
cuculli's opinion to the contrary, that a few troops well diſciplined, un- 
der the command of a wiſe and experienced general, may, if not totally 
prevent the paſſage, at leaſt repulſe the enemy, and beat him as he paſſes. 

A prudent general, and one who is himſelf acquainted with the river, 
of which the enemy would attempt the paſſage, is guided by its depth, 
by the difficulty of gaining its banks, and in proportion to its rapidity : 
he often pretends to be inactive, permits the enemy to throw his bridges 
over it, and waits till he is in the middle of his paſſage ; at which time he 
makes a furious fire upon him, ſpreads diſorder amongſt his troops, and 
overthrows his ranks, and the enemy, beſides loſing a great number of 
men, alſo fails in the ſucceſs of his enterprize. 

A general may turn a town on the other fide of the river, either of his 
own, or one in alliance with him, to great advantage: in this ſituation he 
ſhould cauſe a body of troops to form a camp on the other fide, reaching 
from the river to the town, in order to be a check upon the enemy, who 
will always be apprehenſive of being taken in flank by this body, if he at- 
tempts the paſſage. The reſt of the army will be encamped on the ſide 
oppolite to it, divided into many bodies, to guard a larger extent of coun- 
try, that the army may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to guard every 
part of the river. . 

In 1744, M. de Seckendorff took this poſition near Philipſbourg, an 
Imperial city, and garriſoned by the Emperor's troops, then in alliance 
with France: if he had remained there, if he had repaſſed the Rhine, 


and 
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and joined the right of the army commanded by the marſhal de Coigny, 
prince Charles would never dared to have attempted the paſſage, at leaſt 
at the place where he effected it. 

This article ſhall 'be concluded by another example, to prove how 
kighly dangerous it is, in defending a river, not to have troops ſufficient 
to oppoſe an enemy, too ſuperior. 

During the campaign of 1746, the Spaniards in alliance with France 
having retired, and marſhal de Maillebois, finding himſelf no longer in 
a ſituation to diſpute the paſſage of the Var with the enemy, left only ſome 
ſmall bodies upon that river ; in the mean time, the enemy made the 
fame diſpoſitions as if they had the whole army to cope with. 

At fix o'clock in the morning they unmaſked three batteries, from 
which they made a very briſk fire; three veſſels, which held ſeven hun- 
dred Croats, kept alſo a great fire with cannon upon the flank of the 
French troops. 

At ſeven o'clock the firing ceaſed, in order to let three large columns 
of cavalry paſs, with infantry mounted behind them; the huſſars took 
the lead of the columns. The Croats debarked at the ſame time, whilſt 
the Piedmonteſe, in the ſame inſtant, paſſed the Var at the caſtle of La 
Gande. 

The enemy's diſpoſition was good as to the paſſage, but not as to the ob- 
ject, becauſe marſhal de Maillebois, ſeparated from the Spaniards, was 
no longer ſufficiently ſtrong to diſpute the paſſage ; he did all that pru- 
dence could — but he could not ſupply the ſtrength he wanted. 


KF T4 0 L E III. 
As to the diſtribution of troops, for the paſſage of a river, a general 
ſhould always, according to the chevalier Folard *, regulate the order of 


* Liv. iv. Chap, 12. Sect. 2. | 
Vor. I. I i his 
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his march, and the diſtribution of the columns of infantry and cavalry, ac- 
cording to the probability of coming to action. His difpoſitions, as well 
thoſe relative to the paſſage, as the order to be obſerved upon coming to 
ſhore, may be ſeen at the place above cited. His reflections upon the paſ- 
ſage of the Granicus are very juſt, and the reader is referred to them, as 
they would be too long to be related here. 

When a general has diſcovered' two or more fords upon a river, it is 
ſometimes proper to attempt the paſſage at each of theſe fords, or atleaſt to 
make the enemy imagine ſo, that by having them all guarded, he may 
weaken himſelf. Among the reflections of the fame author upon this 
ſubje&, will be found the ſtratagem made uſe of by Xenophon upon a like 
occaſion. A general can alſo make as many falfe attempts as there are 
fords; not at the places where the fords are, that would be the means of 
diſcovering them to the enemy, but either a little above or below them, 

in order to keep the enemy's troops divided; becauſe without that, an 
army not being able to paſs all at the fame time, would run the danger 
of being beaten, by degrees, during the paflage. 

A general who attempts a paſſage in preſence of an enemy, ſhould be 
very certain of his troops; he ought to place the moſt intrepid in the 
front, in order to encourage thoſe who follow them : on theſe oc- 

caſions every thing is to be apprehended from ill diſciplined troops, be- 
cauſe that, as ſoon as they are engaged in the river or upon the bridges, 
having no longer any place of refuge to fly to, they will be diſcouraged, 
and ſpread the panic throughout the whole army. 

The emperor Leo“ relates, that his father, at the paſſage of a river, 
kept himſelf in the middle of the waves; that he gave aſſiſtance to ſome, 
reached out his hand to others, and that he reſcued many from the dan- 
ger of drowning : it is thus, a general ought to animate his troops. 


* * Tact, Leonis Imper, Chap. 9. 
If, 
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If, by his rank, he is exempted from expoſing himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers, he at leaſt ought to encourage his troops, as much as he can, by 
his diſcourſe and his example; he ſhould even ſhare the moſt painful 
labours with them, and alleviate them as much as poſſible. 

If the army paſſes upon two bridges, it is impoſſible to take too mucli 
care for their ſecurity : hiſtory is filled with fatal examples of bridges 
falling under the weight of troops. One of the greateſt dangers ever ex- 
perienced by Charles XII. was, when, having cauſed a bridge to be 
thrown acroſs the Viſtula, the wood which had been made uſe of being 
too weak, and the timber-work ill ſecured, the bridge broke down 
whilſt the king was paſſing. Charles, the prince of Wirtemberg, and many 
others, fell into the water : the king, having caught hold of a piece of the 
timber, that was floating, was carried away by the current; and the 
troops which had already paſſed, found themſelves at the enemy's mercy, 
who might have deſtroyed them; but they did nothing, ſays the hiſtorian 
Nordberg +, becauſe of the heights of which the Swedes were in poſſeſ- 
hon, and from whence they kept a fire upon the Saxons, Was it not 


rather an inſtance of the good fortune which uſually attended that intre- 
pid prince? | | 

It is probable, when a river is paſſed upon bridges in preſence of the 
enemy, that they have been built before his arrival, and conſequently 
there has been time to entrench them at each end, but particularly on 
that ſide next the enemy. Theſe entrenchments ſhould be made in ſuch 
2 manner, as to prevent the bridges from being flanked by. the enemy's 
cannon; therefore, inſtead of the entrenchments, uſual at the heads of 
the bridge, ſuch as a horn-work, a crown-work, or a half-moon, the 
general ſhould cauſe redoubts to be thrown up, the fartheſt of which 
ſhould be four hundred yards diſtance, and oppoſite to the bridge ; and 


+ Hiſt. de Charles XII. Book 6. , 
11 2 the 
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the others ſhould be thrown up nearer to the banks of the river, form- 
ing a ſemi- circle; and in order for their better defence, the general ſhould 
follow the fame diſpoſitions which have been laid down in the ſixth chap- 
ter of the firſt. Book. If there are many bridges, they ſhould be con- 
ſtructed as near each other as poſſible, that the ſame redoubts may equally 
ſerve to cover them: the reaſon of theſe redoubts being placed at a di- 
ſtance from the bridges is, becauſe that, as the troops paſs, they will 
have room to form and ſuſtain thoſe occupying the redoubts. Theſe re- 
doubts, undoubtedly require a greater degree of labour than is requiſite 
for the conſtruction of a half- moon, and even a crown-work ; but it 
ſeems impoſſible to paſs a river upon bridges in preſence of an enemy, 
however ſtrongly they may be entrenched, if there is not ſpace enough 
left between the entrenchments, and the bridges, to contain a number of 
troops ſufficient to oppoſe the enemy, and to give time for the remain- 
der of the army to paſs. Labour ſhould never be conſidered, when an 
enterprize is ſucceſsful ; a general, therefore, ſhould never ſpare any pains 
for the attainment of his ends, but ſhould take every precaution neceſſary 
for ſucceſs, without troubling himſelf about the time and the labour it 
will coſt : the glory of having forced the enemy to leave the paſſage open 
to him, makes ſufficient amends for the trouble he has given himſelf, 
in order to attain it. 

A general who would hinder his enemy from paſſing a river, ſhould be 
beforehand with him in all his deſigns, and be himſelf in a condition of 
attempting it. It is neceſſary that a particular account ſhould be given of 
the methods of paſſing a river, by attacking the enemy, and facilitating 
the paſſage of the troops, againſt the enemy's efforts to the contrary. M. 
Folard * has laid down many different methods, which may be ſeen in 
his works. | | | 


* Tom. iv. and v, 


In 
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In theſe undertakings art provesoften more ſerviceable than force; ſecrecy 
is the ſoul, vigilance and exactneſs the ſprings of them. There have been in- 
ſtances where the greateſt navalofficers, under favour of the night and ſilence: 
have executed deſignsalmoſtincredible; where they have ſailed thro'a whole 
fleet, and burnt, in the very port, the moſt formidable ſhip ever yet ſeen. 


Suppoſe an army of ſixty thouſand men would paſs a river, guarded 
by an army of forty thouſand. Let it alſo be ſuppoſed, that the army in- 
tending to paſs, has got the ſtart of the enemy, either becauſe he was 
not yet arrived, or becauſe he has been amuſed with marches and coun- 


ter- marches; the general has alſo had time to conſtruct three bridges, * 
and to entrench them in the manner above- mentioned; he muſt begin N 
the paſſage by cauſing theſe redoubts to be occupied by a battalion or half 
a battalion, according to their ſize: he muſt plant cannon between theſe 
redoubts, with infantry to guard them. Theſe diſpoſitions being made, the 
army muſt march in three columns; the center column muſt be entirely 
infantry, and the other twocompoſed of infantry and cavalry. As the infan- 
try paſſes the bridges it muſt divide, and form columns conſiſting of four 
battalions each, which muſt paſs between the redoubts, having cannon 
upon their flanks : the cavalry muſt paſs to the right and the left through 
the interval of the two redoubts neareſt the river, and form in order of 
battle upon the flanks of the columns; the right wing with its right to- 
wards the river, and the left with its left. When all theſe columns ſhall 
be formed, and ready to march towards the enemy, the right and left 
of the two lines of cavalry muſt ſuſtain it, and the right of thoſe of the 
right, as well as the left of thoſe of the left, will march to put them- 
ſelves in a line in preſence of the enemy : in this poſition the army muſt 
march towards the enemy and attack him, if he is ſo raſh as to hazard an 
action; and if he ſhould retire before the army is entirely paſſed, the 


paſſage will be the more eaſily effected. See the E1GUTEENTH PLATE. 
From 
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From this diſpoſition it appears, that the army whichattempts the paſſage 
is almoſt certain of ſucceeding ; it is ſheltered; behind the redoubts during 
the paſſage of the bridges; it has ground to form itſelf upon, and to ſhew 
Itſelf in full ſtrength. If the enemy would attack the redoubts, he can- 
not ſo quickly carry them, but that aſſiſtance may be ſent to them : be- 
fides, the cannon planted between each redoubt will prevent the enemy 
approaching it; or if he ſhould, it will not be without loſing a great 
number of men, a loſs which will diſhearten the. ſoldiers, abate their ea- 
gerneſs, and give time for a part of the infantry to paſs, to form itſelf in 
many columns, and attack with vivacity. 

But it is ſeldom a general has time to build the bridges and entrench 
them after this manner, when the enemy is on the oppoſite fide with an 
intention of diſputing the paſſage ; ſo circumſtanced, he muſt endeavour 
to find ſome fords, and, under ſhelter of one or more iſlands, conſtruct 
a number of rafts behind them; he muſt endeavour to keep the enemy at 
2 diſtance. from thoſe places, by marches and counter-marches; and 
when that is done, he mult cauſe the cayalry to ford over with grenadi- 
ers and labourers behind them; theſe labourers muſt throw up en- 
trenchments as faſt as they can, whilſt freſh infantry is cauſed to paſs over 
upon rafts. Provided theſe entrenchments can top the enemy for ſome 
time, and contain infantry enough to reſiſt him, the remainder of the 
army will be very ſoon paſſed : the cavalry will at the fame time paſs 
at the fords which have been diſcovered, in order to cover the flanks of 
the infantry ; when it will ſpread over the plain, being itſelf protected 
by the infantry, as it leaves the intrenchments in columns. 

The paſſage of a river cannot be ſafely attempted, if the general does 
not provide for a defence, and take infinite precautions to protect the 
army in its paſſage. 


All 
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All whictr authors have ſaid upon this ſubject, ariſes from this principle 
of Vigetius, which they ſeem to have commented upon, and to which 
they have applied different examples. As the enemy,” ſays he v, c are 
« accuſtomed to form ambuſcades, or to attack openly at the paſſage of 
« rivers, the general ſhould poſſeſs himſelf beforehand of a good poſt on 
the oppoſite fide, and entrench himſelf even on that on which he al- 
& ready is, to hinder the enemy from attacking his troops, ſeparated by 
« the channel of the river; and ſtill, in order for greater ſecurity, the 

general ſhould cauſe the two poſts to be intrenched and well palli- 
* ſadoed, that in caſe of an attack, he may be able to ſuſtain the efforts 
* of the enemy without great loſs.” 
It may not be improper, in this place, to relate a ape of M. de 
Ia Valiere's, formed upon this principle. 

He fays, ** after the cannon are planted +, a parapet ſhould be raiſed 
% upon the bank of the river, two hundred yards in length, or there- 
« abouts, behind which, ſome infantry ſhould be poſted; and the boats 
* ſhould be immediately launched from the center of the parapet, and 
“ ſome ſoldiers with labourers ſent over, who muſt immediately ere& a 
„ ſmall half-moon : as ſoon as that is done, more ſoldiers ſnould be ſent 
« in order to defend it, in caſe it ſhould be attacked; more labourers 
« ſhould alſo be ſent to ere& another half- moon, both upon the right 
« and the left. 

« Tf the labourers are not annoyed by the enemy, they ſhould at the 
« ſame time ere an horn-work, whoſe wings ſhould be flanked by the 
« firſt parapet, and the cannon. planted in it: if the river is ſo large, 
« that the wing of the horn-work cannot be defended by muſquetry, it 
« muſt be defended from the half-moon, made from thence to the water.” 

In the mean time, the general ſhould cauſe the bridge to be continu- 


ally worked at, and as ſoon as it is finiſhed make the troops paſs over it, 
* Book 3. chap. 2. + Liv. 2. chap. 4+ 


if 
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if the enemy is not in ſight; but if he is, the horn- work muſt be com- 

pleted, to prevent the enemy from falling upon the troops as they paſs. 
The horn- work being made as ſtrong, as is judged neceſſary, as much in- 
fantry as it will hold ſhould be lodged in it, with ſome field-pieces ; 
and as the cannon upon the riſing will keep the enemy at a diſtance, the 
general may order the cavalry to paſs : but till all this cannot be effected, 
but before an army very inferior, If the enemy's army is of ſuperior 
force, the ſafeſt method is to try paſſage at ſome farther diſtance, ſtill 
keeping the army in fight, as long as poſſible, and concealing from the 
enemy that any troops have been detached. | 

It is impoſlible to foreſee every ſtratagem, that may be employed, as 
they depend upon many circumſtances ; but it is always right to ſend, 
if poſſible, ſome truſty ſpy to diſcover the enemy's poſition, on the other 
fide of the river, what obſtacles he can place in the paſſage, what me- 
thods are to be uſed to avoid them, and what parts of the bank are moſt 
acceſſible, or beſt guarded. 

A general ſhould make many falſe attempts, particularly at thoſe parts 
where he leaſt intends paſſing; they ſhould be made as ſecretly as poſſible; 
and alſo, in order to deceive the enemy, the general may throw over two. 
or three bridges at hazard, in ſight of the enemy, at thoſe very places 
where he has reſolved not to paſs ; the enemy's whole attention will be 
directed to that ſide, a conſtant fire ſhould be made on him from the 
other ſide, ſo that he may not be miſtruſtful of the ſtratagem. There is 
no doubt of theſe bridges being taken, which is of no conſequence, 
provided the enemy is amuſed, and the general has time to throw over 
another bridge, at a diſtance from that place, by which he can paſs. 

Czfar's * method may alſo be practiſed, which he made uſe of in or- 
der to paſs the Segre, whoſe oppoſite ſhore was guarded by Afranius. 


* Comment. Cæſ. de Bell, Civ, lib. 1. | 
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By uniting theſe two methods, a general can, whilſt he amuſes 
the enemy by a feigned paſſage, or by the bridges which he has thrown 
over at hazard, make uſe of the portable boats, and effect a paſſage at 
thoſe places which the enemy have abandoned, in order to — him- 
ſelf to the bridges. 

Whenever two armies are on either ſide of a river, a general may pre- 
tend to have abandoned all defign of paſſing it, and ſeem to A 
on his march, as if he would attempt a paſſage elſewhere. 

If the enemy ſhould follow the army on the oppoſite ſhore, the gene- 
ral may leave a brigade of infantry, pontons, and cannon, in a wood, or 
behind a hill, to wait till the enemy abandons his poſt, in order to fol- 
low the army that is marching lower down; then thoſe who have re- 


mained behind, will throw a bridge over the river, which they will 


paſs, and entrench the head of the bridge. That being done, the gene- 
ral will detach ſome brigades of infantry and artillery to reinforce the 
troops which have already paſſed ; fo that being joined, they will be ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong to give the reſt of the army time to arrive and effect the 
paſſage. 

It would be impoſſible to recapitulate every ngen which a gene- 
ral may practiſe: in the hiſtories of prince Eugene, and Charles XII. 
the reader may ſee the different methods which they made uſe of; it will 
be ſufficient here to relate the rules laid down by Montécuculli *, with 
ſome modern examples, by which they ſeem to be corroborated. 

I. Says that author, The general muſt plant artillery upon the bank 
oppoſite to the poſt he intends taking; which will be attended with 
great advantage, if the river forms a re-entering angle, and if there is 
any ford near it. 


* Mem. liv. 1. chap. 5. 
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2. In proportion as the conſtruction of the bridge advances he ſhould 
poſt ſome infantry upon it, in order to keep a fire upon the oppo- 
ſite ſhore. 

3. When the bridge is completed, he muſt cauſe a body of infantry, 
ſome cavalry, ſome field- pieces, and ſome pioneers to pals it, in order to 
fortify the head of the bridge, on the other ſide. 

4. The general muſt take great care that the enemy has not poſted 
armed barks, or other machines, to break down the b when half 
the army ſhall be paſſed. 

5. If the general would preſerve the 1. he muſt fortify it at both 
ends, and place ſufficient guards in it. 

In 1743, prince Charles intending to paſs the Rhine, kept a continual 
fire upon all the French poſts, from eleven o'clock at night, till three in 
the morning, in order to conceal his real deſign with regard to the 
paſſage. 

Marſhal de Coigny aſſembled his army in three large bodies, and lay 


all night upon his arms, the only prudent ſtep he could take on that 


occaſion. 
By this diſpoſition he found himſelf in a condition of tranſporting 
himſelf oppoſite to the iſle of Raignac, of which the enemy was in 
poſſeſſion; and it is well known, that they ended the campaign there, 
without being able to penetrate into Alſace. 
The number of columns ought to be regulated by the breadth of the 


ford, or by the number of bridges that are eſtabliſhed, 


The third of June 1747, at day-break, the army commanded by M. 


de Belleifle, paſſed the Var in five columns. 


This paſſage was effected without any reſiſtance on the part of the 
enemy, and M. Belleiſle had fifteen men drowned, although there was 
a chain 
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a chain formed of peaſants, acquainted with the fords, to dire& the 
march of the columns, and to aſſiſt the ſoldiers who were carried away 
by the rapidity of the current. 


ARTICLE VV. 


ALL paſſages of this nature, whether in a march, whether in defence, or 
for an attack, may be foreſeen. A general may, at a diſtance, make all the 
preparations neceſſary for theſe operations; he may anticipate or foreſee the 
diſpoſitions of the enemy : in regard to a retreat it is otherwiſe, for although 
it may have been provided for, a general cannot be certain, whether it 
can be effected after the manner he hath intended; beſides, he muſt, in 
a retreat, unite all the different diſpoſitions already mentioned : the 
leaſt negligence becomes irreparable, and gives the enemy a very great 
advantage. A moment loſt, a movement diſcovered, may alſo be the 
cauſe of a rout, and render the retreat impoſſible, or at eaſt very bloody; 
therefore, if a general, in theſe circumſtances, has not a perfect know- 


ledge of the river he has to paſs, if he has not been careful to preſerve 


the bridges, or to keep the materials and inſtruments proper for the. 


throwing over of new ones, he will be unable to paſs in ſight of the 


enemy. Xenophon's retreat with the ten thouſand Greeks, furniſhes ex- 


amples of the paſſages of rivers, which a general ſhould always have pre- 


ſent to his view. What prudence, what activity in ſounding the fords 
himſelf, whenever he met with any ſtream or river to be croſled ! 
What orders to prevent confuſion among his troops, and what ſtratagems 
to avoid being repulſed ! | 

If a general is certain of returning by the ſame place, at which he 
has formerly paſſed, the beſt way would be, as Vigetius * fays, to have 
the bridges guarded, and to erect a fort with large ditches at the head of 


* Book 3. chap, 2, | 
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each, for their ſecurity, and to place troops in it to guard the bridges 
and the paſſage, as long as ſhall be thought neceſſary. 

Thus circumſtanced, a general ſhould entrench the heads of the 
bridges, in the manner directed in Article III. of this chapter; 
and that the troops may paſs the bridges without confuſion, ac- 
cording as one brigade of infantry ſhall enter the cirele formed 
by the redoubts, another ſhall paſs the bridge, and that which enters 
ſhall take poſſeſſion of the poſts, which that which paſſes occupied; he 
muſt be careful to eſtabliſh batteries of cannon to the right and the left, 
on the other ſide of the river, to flank the redoubts, and defend the ap- 
proach to them; ſo that, when the whole army ſhall have paſſed, the 
troops who occupy the redoubts may retire with eaſe. The cavalry will 
paſs the bridges without ſtopping behind the redoubts. 

In a retreat of this kind, the infantry ſhould march in column, and 
the cavalry in order of battle, upon the flanks of the infantry. Before 
the march is begun, ſome troops mult be ſent to occupy the redvubts ; as 
ſoon as they ſhall be in poſſeſſion of them, the army will put itſelf in 
march, and proceed towards them. The cavalry of the right mult paſs 
over the bridge neareſt to it, and that of the left will do the ſame. The 
columns of infantry muſt enter by the ſpaces which are between each re- 
doubt ; the grenadiers and the piquets muſt remain, in order to ſuſtain the 
troops occupying the redoubts: ſome pieces of cannon ſhould alſo be 
left to fire upon the enemy, in caſe he ſhould approach too near ; the 
columns muſt paſs over the three bridges; the grenadiers and the piquets 
muſt alſo draw near the head of the bridges at night-fall ; the troops 
occupying the redoubts muſt quit them filently, and paſs the bridges; 
they mult be followed by the cannon that has been left during the day ; 
the grenadiers muſt paſs laſt of all ; after they are paſſed, the bridges muſt 
be broke down. This may be eaſily executed, provided order and ſilence are 


preſerved, 
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preſerved, but if the enemy entertains the leaſt ſuſpicion of the redoubts 
being abandoned, he will come in full ſtrength, to attack the troops till 
remaining on that fide. Theſe troops, too weak to reſiſt a ſuperior num- 
ber, cannot avoid being beaten, ſlaughtered, or drowned, the cannon 
taken, and the bridges burnt. | 

For greater ſecurity, the grenadiers and the piquets may be furniſhed 
with chevaux de friſe, which will make an intrenchment, till the troops, 
which occupied the redoubts are retired. A retreat never merits the epi- 
thet of fine, except it is performed with order, and with the loſs of 
as few brave men as poſſible, to fave the reſt of the army. 

In every enterprize, formed by a general in difficult places, he muſt, 
according to M. de la Valiere *, provide for his retreat. In retreats of all 
kinds, adds the duke of Rohan +, a general cannot be too attentive to 
render it ſafe, and to avoid diſorder : when it is the effect of his own 
choice, it ought to be made ſo early, and ſo expeditiouſly, that he may 
not be under a neceflity of fighting. 

During the paſſage of a river, or even after a general has vaſſed it, if 
he ſhould be repulſed, the retreat becomes very difficult, and cannot be 
performed without great loſs; it is for that reaſon, that many generals, 
who have been miſtruſtful of the firmneſs of their troops, have burnt 
their ſhips in the port, in order to animate them to victory, from con- 
ſidering the impoſſibility of retreating. 

The paſſages of the rivers now going to be mentioned, will ſerve both 
for examples and rules. The particulars which will be entered into, 
will leave nothing to be wiſhed for, by thoſe who are defirous of in- 
ſtruction only. 

In the campaign of 1742, the diſpoſition of M. Saxe for paſ- 


ſing the Danube, owed its whole ſucceſs to ſecrecy, to the gene- 


* Prat, & Max. de la Guerre, liv. 2. chap. 4.. + Par. cap. liv. 1. des Comment. de Cæſ. * 
ra 
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ral's addreſs in profiting by circumſtances, and particularly, to a very thick 
fog. | 

The two armies were encamped two leagues diſtant from each other, 
and the light troops ſkirmiſhed together the whole day. 

At ſeven o'clock at night, count Saxe ſent for the general officers, 
furniſhed them with inſtructions, and cauſed the guards to be doubled. 

At nine o'clock, the baggage filed off, over two bridges ; one of rafts, 
and another of piles : after which, the infantry paſſed, and the grena- 
diers who formed the rear-guard, cut down and burnt the two bridges. 
The enemy advanced, in order to charge his rear-guard, but eighteen 
pieces of cannon that had been planted beforehana, very ſoon ſilenced 
the fire of their muſquetry, and he loſt not a ſingle man. IE 

At day-break the army formed in order of battle, upon two lines, in 
order to give time for the Imperialiſts to retire from Pladling ; and as 
ſoon as they had joined, the army put itſelf in march in four columns. 

It is particularly neceſſary, either in paſſages or retreats, to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of places, and if they are fit to furniſh the 
timber neceſſary for making rafts and bridges. In Germany, and countries 
where wood is very plenty, in order to paſs with greater expedition, a 
general can make uſe of rafts, or flying bridges. Two may be placed, 
one upon the right, the other on the left, of a bridge built upon piles, 
by which means three columns can paſs at once. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that the flying bridges are by no means ſecure againſt torrents, 

In 1742, count Saxe having beforchand poſſeſſed himſelf of Thona- 
ſtauf, cauſed two flying bridges of rafts, and a great work of redans, to 
be erected, in which he poſted five battalions and ſome cannon. 

On the ninth of September all the baggage paſſed the Danube : on the 
tenth the army put itſelf in order of battle in two lines, which retired 


ſucceſſively toward the river. 
The 
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The lines paſſed one after the other ; that is, the cayalry at the ford, 
and the infantry upon the flying bridges. 


Six thouſand of the enemy's advanced-guard were witneſſes of this re- 


treat, without daring to moleſt it, ſo prudently were the orders given, . 


and fo exactly executed. 


It is in retreats that bridges are moſt liable to break under the weight 


of the troops; it is at that time the precautions are neglected, becauſe 


the danger becomes more preſſing, and they are not ſufficiently acquainted: 


with the rivers over which the bridges are thrown. 


If Cæſar, ſays M. de Puyſegur*, had known there were always 
floods in Spain at the time of the year he was there, he would have been- 


guarded againſt the accident which he deſcribes: at the end of this re- 


flection the reader may ſee the methods he propoſes for remedying theſe 
inconveniencies. 


In the following account it may al ſo be ſeen, that a paſſage cannot be 


unfortunate, when it is executed by reſolute ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of a prudent and intelligent general. 

After the battle given the ſixteenth of July, 1746, under Placentia, 
the combined army of France and Spain, poſted on the other ſide of the 
Po, ſubſiſted at the expence of the Milaneſe, and, by means of the com- 
munications of Lody, drew proviſions from the Venetian territory : the 
Auſtrians, to the number of twelve thouſand men, attempted the paſſage 
of the Po, ſuſtained by the king of Sardinia with thirty thouſand men. 

The combined army advanced upon the Ambro, to diſpute the paſſage 
with them ; for that reaſon a very vigorous defence was reſolved on, upon 
the lower part of the Ambro : by theſe diſpoſitions they found themſelves 
conſtrained to attempt the conqueſt of Lody, a place of no great conſe- 
quence ; nevertheleſs, as Lody was the only paſs by which the combined 
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army could draw proviſions from the Venetian territory; and through the 
apprehenſion of being a ſecond time ſhut up in Placentia, where there 
was no longer any proviſion remaining, M. de Maillebois propoſed the re- 
paſſing of the Po; and, notwithſtanding the objections which this propo- 
fal already had experienced, and ſtill had to meet with on the part of his 
royal highneſs the Infant, it was carried in the affirmative. 

It was therefore reſolved to paſs the Po upon three bridges, on this ſide 
of the mouth of the Tydon, the night of the eighth or ninth of Auguſt. 

The viſcount of Cruſſol was ordered to abandon Lody, which was 
greatly ſtraitened by the enemy, the night of the ſeventh or eighth. On 
the eighth at night, the retreat having ſerved by way of general, 
each body put itſelf in motion. | 

A body conſiſting of eight thouſand men, under the command of M. 
de Campoſaneto, was appointed, to keep back the king of Sardinia's 
army, and to form the rear-guard. 
The marquis de la Chetardie, major-general, with thirty companies 
of grenadiers, ſix battalions, five hundred horſe, and fix pieces of can- | 
non, formed the advanced-guard : he was ordered to throw a bridge over, 
and to occupy the Tydon, whilſt the marquis de Monteynard, brigadier, 
with four companies of grenadiers, three battalions, three hundred horſe, 
and two pieces of cannon, landed on the right, to cloſeup the interval between 
the Po and the Tydon, and oppoſe the detachments of Piedmonteſe and 
Auſtrians, diſtributed upon the right bank of the Po, as far as Parpenza. 
On the eigh h at night-fall, the body commanded by M. de la Chetar- 
die game out from Corte St. Andrea, and took poſt upon the left bank of 
the Ambro, where he was to embark part of his troops, whilſt M. de 
Monteynard, who came out from Albaroni, embarked with his whole 
detachment upon the ſhore upon the right: the Croats were pontoned 
beforchand, and placed two and two in the mouth of that river. 

Theſe 


* | 
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Fheſe dĩſpoſitions being made at midnight, M. de la Chetardie gave 
orders to march out half an hour after, in order that the remainder of 
the body which he conducted, and which had not been able to embark, 
might arrive at Bottaroni di Sotto, in the place where the bridge ſhould 
end on the other ſide. | 

At one o'clock at midnight, the ſixty-eight boats, which were to 
form the two firſt bridges, left the Ambro in two columns. 

There were but twelve grenadiers, or voluntiers, killed or wounded in 
the embarkation ; the firſt bridge was completed at day-break, the ſecond 
two hours after; and the third, which reached as far as Placentia, was 
finiſhed at noon : the army, followed by its whole baggage, four thou- 
ſand. mules, a thouſand waggons, and ſixty pieces of cannon, paſſed that 
day and night.. 

M. de la Chetardie, with his advanced guard, occupied the Tydon 
from its mouth as far as Verati, after having cauſed the bridge which be- 
longed to the enemy, upon the lower part of the Tydon, to be burnt, 
to which place M. de Nogent went. 

The marquis de Pignatelli was ordered to occupy the Tydon, from 
Verati to the Strada Romea; but not having a ſufficient number of 
troops, he contented himſelf with occupying a caſſine *, which was within 
muſquet-ſhot of the Romea. The marquis de SeneQtere having join- 
ed him, and knowing the conſequence of guarding the country up to 
the Romea, took the right of M. de Pignatelli, with the body under 
his command; but his body of troops, joined to that of M. de Pignatelli, 
not being conſiderable enough to occupy the ground neceſſary, he con- 

. * Caffine. This word is derived from the Italian, caſſina, and ſignifies a ſmall houſe in the 
country : they are generally ſurrounded with a ditch, like the caſtles belonging to the nobility 


in Flanders; they are very convenient to poſt ſmall parties in, where they will be ſheltered 


from any ſudden attack, and can even make head, till the neareſt detachments can come and 
relieve them, 
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tented himſelf with reinforcing thoſe troops, which the Spaniſh 
general had ſent into the caſſine. 

M. de Monteynard drove the enemy from Perpenza, whilſt a Spaniſh 
detachment advanced up to Caſtel St. Giovany. 

The order was given to march on the tenth at day-break : the enemy 
perceiving that the right of M. de Pignatelli did not reach to the Romea, 
began their attack in that part, at eight o'clock in the morning. 

M. de Pignatelli, purſuant to the orders of marſhal de Maillebois, 
with his grenadiers, occupied a little rifing, which was in a creek formed 
by the Tydon, and which commanded the oppoſite ſhore. 

The fire of the grenadiers ſtopped the enemy for a moment, and gave 
time for M. de Senectere to advance with the two brigades of Anjou, 
and the Lorrain guards, to cover the cauſeway of Caſtel St. Giovany ; 
upon which he cauſed the piquets of this laſt brigade, to take poſt in the 
caſſines on the right and the left. He cauſed meſſieurs de Larnage and de 
Saulx to paſs to his left, with the brigade of Anjou behind a hedge, 
which favoured his fire. 

The firſt effort of theſe two brigades forced the enemy to ek the 
Tydon in diſorder, puſhed on the left by the regiments de la Reine, the 
Saguntum Spaniſh dragoons, and by a ſquadron of Dauphiny. 

The enemy being formed again, paſſed the river near the great cauſe- 
way, came out in a column upon the caſſines, which were occupied, 
and forced the piquets of the Spaniſh guards to give way: then M. de 
SeneCtere cauſed M. de Wigier to march with the brigade of Lorrain 
guards, commanded by the chevalier de Beauveau, which retook the 
caſſines, and maintained itſelf there till the piquets, obliged to give way 
by the fire of the enemy's column, left our right and the cannon uncover- 
ed; then the Lorrain guards retired in good order, into their former 
poſts. 
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By a motion to the right, which half the brigade of Anjou made, 
it took the enemy's column in flank, which wanted to get before the 
brigade of Lorrain guards, ſtopped it, and mixed itſelf with it. 

Three ſquadrons of Spaniards cauſed it to fall back upon its cavalry; 
then the brigade of Lorrain guards returned to take its poſt ; it received 
orders to march, to attack a battery of four pieces of cannon; but the 
Spaniſh cavalry which was to ſuſtain it, not being able to bear the fire 


which it received, threw the brigades into confuſion, who very ſoon re- 


gained their ground, and maintained it, till they were relieved by the 
Spaniſh guards, ſuſtained by all the French cavalry under the command 


of M. d' Argouges: at laſt, the enemy was obliged to retreat behind 


the hedges. 

Whilſt the prince de Beauveau occupied the caſtle of Verati on the 
left, M. de la Chetardie, who ſuſtained that village, drew near to the 
left of M. de Pignatelli, who had been joined by the Walloon guards, 
and the Provincial grenadiers. M. de la Chetardie wanted to charge the 
enemy with bayonets: M. de Pignatelli oppoſed it ; but the French 
general kept up fo continual and great a fire, that the enemy's grew leſs 
and leſs, and at a greater diſtance, 

Things remained in this ſituation till two in the afternoon, when the 
retreat was ordered: M. de la Chetardie cauſed M. de Beauveau to ad- 


vance with thirty companies of grenadiers and a regiment of dragoons, 


to guard the great cauſeway : his appearance ſtopped the enemy, and M. 
de la Chetardie continued his march without being moleſted. 

The body which came out of Placentia, along with M. de Caſtellar, 
retook the ground where our troops had fought : the enemy repaſſed the 
Tydon, and M. de Caſtellar fell back upon M. de Beauveau with his 
grenadiers. 
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The paſſage of the Po, and the battle of Tydon, are two actions 
worthy of being handed down to poſterity, from the readineſs, reſolu- 
tion, and ſteadineſs, with which they were exeruted. 

The paſſage of the Po, by the aſſiſtance of three bridges, was exe- 
cuted in twenty-four hours, notwithſtanding the great quantity of 
waggons which the Spaniards cauſed to paſs by force. The action 
which followed this paſſage, is a leſſon for every military man, upon 
the manner in which he muſt form after a paſſage. The paſſage of the 
Po was effected betwixt two armies of the enemy, and under their 
eyes; the enemy were terrified at the ſteadineſs of the troops, and the 
prudence of the generals. 

The ſucceſs of the day of Tydon is partly owing to the marquiſles 
of Senectere and Pignatelli, under the orders of marſhal Maillebois. 

In a word, a general cannot take too many meaſures in the paſſage of 
a river, or ſufficient precaution to prevent the enemy from paſſing, nor 
make uſe of too much contrivance or artifice in a retreat ; and he ſhould 
even employ cunning itſelf, when the enemy is ſuperior in ſtrength, par- 
ticularly when he harraſſes the troops. 

It is impoſſible, ſays M. de Monteſquieu “, to give a detail of every 
thing without tiring the reader ; it has therefore been thought better to 
cite authors, whenever it has been imagined that the reader would find 
in their works, ſolid inſtructions, which it would be uſeleſs to repeat 
here ; but it has again been ſuppoſed, that it will convey pleaſure to the 
military readers, in replacing before their eyes, examples, of the moſt 


part of which they have been witneſſes ; a method more conducive to in- 
ſtruction than all the rules that can be given. 


# Pref, de I Eſprit des Loix. 
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C HAP. XI. 


of BATTLES. 


O F all the operations of a campaign, the moſt important, and that 


which is moſt deſerving of attention, is a battle, becauſe it is 
generally deciſive; every other operation is but preparatory to, or conſe- 
quent of it. A general engagement, ſays Vigetius *, is often decided 
in two or three hours; after which there ſcarcely remains any reſource 
for the vanquiſhed. Battles, ſays M. de Montecuculli +, beſtow and 
take away crowns ; from their deciſions princes cannot appeal, by them 
war is put an end to, and the name of the conqueror immortaliſed. 
A general ſhould, therefore, think of, and try every thing, and ſhould 
leave nothing unattempted, before he proceeds to this laſt extremity. 

A general ſhould by no means ſuffer himſelf to be forced to a battle; 
neither ſhould he offer it but when there is a real neceſſity for it, and even 
when he gives battle, it ſhould be rather with an intention of ſaving, 
than ſhedding blood; more with a view of aſſerting the rights of his 
maſter, and the glory of his country, than of oppreſſing mankind. 

However bloody a battle may be, it is always leſs ſo than a long war, 
which, by reiterated troubles conſumes the treaſures of ſovereigns, that 
ſinew of a ſtate, and drains the blood of the ſubjets. Nevertheleſs, 
there are ſome occaſions where it is not left to a general's choice, either 
to give or accept of battle. An army of obſervation, and an army acting 
on the defenſive, neither can nor ought to be deſirous of coming to ac- 
tion. Both the one and the other ſhould have no other object in view, 
than that of poſting itſelf in ſo advantageous a ſituation, that the enemy 


* Book 1. chap. 3. + Book 1. chap. 6. art. 2. 
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may neither entertain a thought of attacking it in its camp, or any hope 
of forcing it. The army of obſervation, whoſe only object is to protect, 
or to cover the troops forming a ſiege, ſhould never ſeek to fight the 
enemy, unleſs attacked by him: the other, obliged by its want of 
ſtrength, to act upon the defenſive, ſhould only be deſirous of occupy- 
ing advantageous poſts, to prevent the enemy's penetrating into the 
country, and attacking it in any poſition it ſhall have taken. 

If the choice is left to the general, he ought to be particularly careful, 
before he comes to a reſolution of giving battle, to examine, whether 
he can gain greater advantage by winning it, than he will ſuſtain damage 
by loſing it. 

It is therefore, neither caprice, nor a miſtaken courage, or the deſire 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf at an improper time, that ſhould determine a 
general to give battle. The reaſons which ſhould induce a general to 
“ give battle, are,” according to Mr. de Feuquieres *, his ſuperiority 
« over the enemy, both in the number and quality of troops, the enemy's 
*© incapacity, his ill choſen encampments and negligent marches, the 
« neceſſity of ſuccouring a place, or the certainty of a reinforcement, 
« by the junction of which the enemy will become ſuperior ; or, cir- 
« cumſtances which may change the original defigns of the campaign.” 
This was the reaſon, which induced the viſcount Turenne, in 1674, to 
give the battle of Einſheim, becauſe the prince of Bournonville waited 
the arrival of the elector of Brandenbourg, who was coming to join 
him with a conſiderable reinforcement ; and if he had not given battle 
before that junction, the enemy's army would have had a very great ſu- 
periority over his. The reaſons given by Montecueulli +, for avoiding a 
battle, are, when the loſs of it will be more prejudicial, than the 
gaining it will be advantageous; when inferior to the enemy, or 


* Chap. 8. de ſes Mem. + Mem. liv. 2. chap. 6. art. 2. 
«© when 
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** when ſuccour is expected; when the enemy has the advantage of the 
ground; when it is perceived the army is working its own ruin; 
either by the fault or diviſion of the commanders, or through the diſ- 
agreement of confederates.” It may alſo be added, when the enemy's 
army labours under ſome diſeaſe ; when it is in want of proviſions and 
forage ; and that, diſheartened by theſe cireumſtances, his troops deſert 
from him. 

It is on a day of battle, that it becomes particularly neceſſary for a 
general to be acquainted with his own ground, and alſo, that which is 
occupied by the enemy; to know in what manner his wings are ſup» 
ported, the nature of the places where theſe ſupports are; whether he 
can be ſurrounded, and in what part he can be attacked with the 
greateſt facility. | | | 

But however eſſential theſe branches of knowledge may be, it is not 
always the ſuperiority of number, or quality of the troops, or advantage 
of ground, that will ſecure the beſt diſpoſed army from being routed : 
it is the foreſight of the general in the precautions he has taken be- 
fore the battle; it is his genius, his activity, his coolneſs in the time of 
action, and the capacity of the general officers acting under him, that 
determine the ſucceſs. | | 

Ground, ſeemingly the moſt advantageous, often preſents obſtacles, 
which do not immediately ſtrike a general, although an experienced one, 
and which may prove fatal in the courſe of a battle ; how, therefore, 
will a general be able to corre& theſe miſtakes, if he conſiders them 
as only trivial ? At the battle of Cerignoli, given on the twenty-eighth 
of April 1503 *, the enemy's front being more extended than at firſt it 
was ſuppoſed to be, in order to give a greater extent to that of the French 
army, it was neceſſary to continue the lines acroſs vineyards and thickets; 


* Guicciard, vol. 1. book 5. 
by 
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by which means, the neglecting to fill up a ditch cauſed the defeat of 
the French, and the death of M. de Nemours their general. 

A general ſhould not always purſue his own opinion, it being impoſ- 
ſible for one man to ſee every thing; he ſhould, therefore, cauſe an ex- 
act account to be given to him of whatever he cannot have an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing perſonally ; to inform himſelf by ſpies of the enemy's order 
of battle, and act in conſequence of that knowledge; he ſhould poſleſs 
himſelf of all places capable of containing ambuſcades, which he ought to 
have had examined ſome days before the battle. Santa-Cruz + hath given 
a particular detail of all theſe preparations. : 

It is in theſe moments, which decide the fate of whole nations, that 
the genius and prudence of a general ought to be conſpicuous ; he ſhould, 
at the ſame time, ſee what is doing among his own, and the enemy's 
troops. Beſide the precautions which ought to have preceded the day of 
battle, thoſe which ought to be taken in the courſe of the action are ſo 
numerous, that it is impoſſible for them all to find a place here. 

Some depend upon the general's ability, others upon circumſtances; 
which it is almoſt as difficult to deſcribe, as to mark out the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for them. | 

It depends upon the general's genius and foreſight to make choice of 
intelligent, active, and prudent aids-de-camp, to aſſign to each parti- 
cular body the propereſt to command it ; not, for example, to place, at the 
head of infantry, one who has been long accuſtomed to the ſervice of the 
cavalry ; or, at the head of cavalry,. one who is more uſed to the infan- 
try, &c. to encourage the ſoldiers by the hope of rewards, and by mo- 
tives which may ſpirit them up, and to threaten thoſe who are fo un- 


manly as to tremble at the ſight of an enemy, or raſh. enough to run for- 
wards without order. 


+ Traite des Diſpoſ, avantla Battaille, tom. 5. 
The 
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The general ſhould alſo be capable of forming new ſchemes, in ordet 
to render thoſe of the enemy abortive ; he ſhould alſo take care, what; 
ever may be the nature of the country, to diſpoſe his army after ſuch a 
manner, as to render it equally'ſtrong in every part, and that each body may 
protect and aſſiſt one another without confuſion ; that the intervals ne- 
ceſſary for acting, are well preſerved, and that the reſerve can eaſily march 
wherever it ſhall be ordered: in a word, the troops ſhould be diſpoſed 
after ſuch a manner, that even before the action they may perceive in 
what manner they are to act. flop 
It is the work of genius to take advantage of circumſtances, and to 
ſubmit to them; it is impoſſible to foreſee the precautions dependant on 
them, as the very circumſtances muſt be, themſelves, unforeſeen : it is by 
a general's addreſs, in knowing how to profit by circumſtances, that he 
ſometimes makes a motion, conducive to the whole ſucceſs of the action, 
from the inequality of the ground, a ſure means of beating him. M. de 
Montecuculli reduces all the advantages that can be gained over an enemy, 
to four principal heads, which, in reality, are of themſelves reduced to 
the knowledge of profiting by circumſtances ; ſuch are the advantages of 
number, when the enemy is beaten in his poſts, his convoys, and in his 
forages; when an ambuſcade is ſurrounded, or when a whole army falls 
upon a ſmall, weak, and ſeparated body: the ſecond head confiſts in 
the knowledge of the commander; the third in the manner of fighting. 
and the fourth in the advantage of the ground. A general, wo properly 
conſiders theſe heads, will diſpoſe of a combined army after ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may, at the ſame time, receive orders without miſtake, and 
execute them without confuſion; a very neceſſary precaution, and one 
which Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, neglected to take with re- 
gard to the ſtrangers allied with them, which occaſioned the troubles re- 
Vor. I. M m lated 
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lated by Polybius 2. He- ſhould have mixed the ſoldiers belonging to 
thoſe countries, where bravery is in a manner natural to them, with thoſe 
belonging to countries where it is more extraordinary. 

Notwithſtanding, Tacitus would endeavour to prove that it is much 
better to keep them together ; becauſe, ſays he, each different nation; 
ſtriving to diſtinguiſh itſelf, will be animated by a defire of excelling each 
other : experience, however, has often proved the contrary. 

Vigetius points out the precautions neceſſary to be taken by a general; 
to avoid having either the wind or the ſun in his front. The wind, 
which raiſed the duſt, and blew it into the eyes of the Romans, contri- 
buted to. the loſs of the battle of Cannz : the ſun, on the other hand; 
dazzles the ſoldiers, and lays open their diſpoſitions and evolutions to the 
enemy: in a word, the general ſhould not even negle& thoſe precau- 
tions which may be in appearance uſeleſs, whether before the battle, or 
at the very time they may be put in execution after the action; as the 
rallying the troops, the refreſhing of them, the retreating from before 
the enemy, or the purſuit of him, ſuppoſing the battle to be gained. A 
general ſhould have beforehand formed the plans of the marches and the 
enterprizes he would attempt, and be almoſt certain of the means of ex- 
ecuting them ; if, on the contrary, he fails, he ſhould have determined 
the poſitions by which the army, fixed in a camp ſtrong by ſituation, 
may prevent the enemy from reaping any great advantage from his vic- 
tory : he ſhould alſo have provided for the ſecurity of the priſoners, the 
hoſpitals, the plunder of the ſoldiers, in ſhort, for all that is neceſ- 
fary for preſerving order and diſcipline, and every thing contributing 
to the ſecurity of the troops : the diſtreſs of the enemy, and the glory 
of the ſovereign, ſhould be provided for without waiting for the event, 


Book 1. Chap. 15. 
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for at that time confuſion and diſorder would prove more fatal than even 
the battle. | orte 

In the treatiſe written by ee upon the diſpoſitions before and 
after a battle, may be ſeen a long detail of the precautions Gepending 
upon genius, and of thoſe which are regulated by circumſtances. 

The general's poſt during an action ought to be, according to Vige- 
tius, on the right wing, between the cavalry and the infantry. Ono- 
zander fixes it upon ſome height, and Santa-Cruz towards the center, 
in the front of the ſecond line. Titus Livius and Polybius have obſerved, 
that the poſts of Scipio and Hannibal were always in thoſe parts which 
were leaſt expoſed ; becauſe, as obſerved by Onozander, a general who 
runs into danger is a raſh man, fuller of preſumption than courage: 
neither is daringneſs, adds his Commentator * after Plato, always a ſign 
of courage; beſides, a man who is really brave, is never daring but when 
it is abſolutely neceſſary. ÆEneas, all valiant as Homer has painted him, 
did not judge it proper to wait for Antilochus, who had joined Mene» 
laus, with whom he was fighting. 

A general ſhould not always ſuppoſe that what particularly ſtrikes 
him is right, he ſhould reaſon calmly upon the probability of it, 
in order to come to a greater degree of certainty with regard to the prac- 
ticability; he ought alſo, ſays Vigetius , to be acquainted with 
the nature of the enemy, and the characters of his generals, whether 
they are prudent or raſh, daring or timid ; whether they fight upon prin- 
ciples or at hazard: in effect, a general ought to be earlier or later in 
making an attack, in proportion to the raſhneſs of the enemy. If, ſays 
M. de Montecuculli ||, any ſign of fear or confuſion is perceived among 
the enemy, which will be known when the ranks are diſordered, when 


the troops mix together in the intervals, when the colours wave about, 


* Vigetius ſur Qnoz. + Iliad, Book 5. t Book 1. Chap. 2. | Liv. i. Chap. 2. 
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and the pikes ſhake all at the fame time, then he ſhould charge and pur- 


ſue the enemy without giving him time for recollection: ſome dragoons, 
light cavalry, platoons, ſome looſe troops, ſhould be ſent forward, who, 
whilſt the army advances in order of battle, will go before, to ſeize ſome 
poſts into which the enemy muſt fall. A general alſo ought, ſays Vige- 
tius, to ſound the ſpirit of his ſoldiers, and obſerve whether they have a 
firmer countenance than the enemy. It is dangerous to lead an army on 
to action, that is not thoroughly determined to do its duty. Battles,” 
ſays Vigetius elſewhere *, „are generally won by a ſmall number of 
« men.” The great myſtery conſiſts in the general's knowing how to 
chuſe them, to poſt them well, conformable to his plan, and the ſervices 
required of them. 

I cannot aſſign the reaſon, ſays he, why particular bodies fight better 
againſt other particular ones, or why thoſe who have beat bodies ſtronger 
than themſelves, have in their turn been often beaten by thoſe that were 
weaker ? It is undoubtedly owing to want of confidence ; becauſe the 
place of action has been different; or from other circumſtances, which 
cannot be laid hold of, but on the very inſtant. The fituation of the 
mind is ſhewn in the countenance of the ſoldiers ; it is declared in their 
diſcourſe, and by the moſt trifling of their actions. The general ſhould 
conſult them; he ought even to go farther ; the beſt countenance is not 
always a ſign of the firmeſt courage. Cowardice often conceals itſelf 
under the maſk of intrepidity ; but ſoon as the action begins, the veil 
falls off, and the coward ſhews himſelf, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours to the contrary. Neither at this time, ſhould a proper degree of 
fear be thought blameable, nature muſt be allowed to ſhrink in that awful 
and uncertain ſituation : the coward gives himſelf up to his fears; the 
bully ſeeks in vain to diſſemble them; and the raſh man, who can neither. 

* Book 3. chap. 4. 
diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh between danger and ſafety, is inſenſible of both; the real fol- 
dier is always modeſt, and contented with having done his duty. A good 
general turns every thing, even want of ſtrength to advantage. Hanni- 
bal, at the battle of Cannz, poſted his beſt troops upon the wings, that 
the center, which was compoſed of thoſe on whom he had the leaſt de- 


pendence, might be the ſooner broke, in order to give the wings an op- 
portunity of ſurrounding the Romans. 


It alſo requires a very ſtrict examination in a general, in order to be 
thoroughly maſter of the circumſtances on which he ſhould regulate his 
diſpoſitions ; and he will alſo find it ſometimes neceſſary to make ſome 
change in his original intentions. It is always proper that the corps of 
reſerve ſhould be compoſed of veterans, and even of part of the flower 
of the army; for ſhould the army happen to be broke, this reſerve alone, 
may probably give a new face to the action: it was this method which 
Hannibal purſued, at the battle of Zama, where Scipio, after having de- 
feated the troops which preſented themſelves to him, was aſtoniſhed to 
find he had a new army to fight with. At the battle of Fontenoy, the 
houſhold troops placed in reſerve, with ſome: brigades of infantry, deter- 
mined the ſucceſs of that day. Nevertheleſs, on ſome occaſions this diſ- 
poſition may prove diſadvantageous ; ſuch: for inſtance, where it would 
be neceſſary to preſent a large front to the enemy, or where it is neceſſary: 
to prevent his getting poſſeſſion of a paſs, or a defile; where a general 
finds himſelf too inferior, and where there are alſo poſts to be defended. 

It would be unneceſſary to repeat every thing mentioned by Vigetius,. - 
relative to the precautions neceſſary to be taken before a battle; time, 
and the difference of weapons have greatly altered diſpoſitions : fire-arms,. 
which are now made uſe of inſtead of darts and ſlings; the bayonet, in- 
ſtead of the pike, have contracted the intervals which muſt neceſſarily. be 


left between every ſoldier. 
The 
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The emperor Leo * carries his ſpeculations ſtill farther ; he exhorts 1 
general to continue the action with the enemy, according to circumſtances 
of times, ſeaſons, and conſtitutions: in effect, there is no degree of 
equality between an army fatigued by a long march, and an army 
which, although inferior, has been at reſt. Soldiers tranſported from one 
climate to another, are no longer the ſame ; the ſouthern people naturally 
weak, are much more ſo in a northern country; and the northern people 
ficken'in a more temperate climate. This truth has been often confirmed 
by the experience of almoſt every nation ; particularly by the French, 
in many of their wars in Italy, and laſtly, in their campaigns in 
Bohemia. 

It is upon theſe circumſtances, and upon many others alſo, which it 
would be too tedious to particulariſe, that a general ſhould regulate the 
diſpoſitions for a battle. Vigetius + mentions only ſeven different me- 
thods, which may be nearly reduced to three: The firſt method of 
« ranging an army in order of battle, is,” according to him, „ the long 
«« ſquare; the ſeeond, by marching obliquely with the right, to the ene- 
« my's left; the third, by beginning the action with the left, againſt 
the enemy's right; the fourth, by puſhing on the wings againſt thoſe 
of the enemy, when the armies come near each other, leaving the 
*« center by the way, (which was Hannibal's diſpoſition at Cannæ) and 
by trying immediately to break through the enemy's wings contrary to 
his expectation.“ The fifth is like the fourth, or rather the correction 
of it, becauſe by means of it the center is concealed, and covered by the 
archers and light-armed troops. The fixth reſembles the ſecond ; 
when the army in order of battle, draws near to that of the enemy, 
and with the right attacks his left briſkly, where the action is briſkly 
5 maintained with the beſt troops, by keeping the reſt of the army at a 


* TradQ, de aciebus inſtituendis. Took 3. chap. 4. art. 7. 
* diſtance 
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« diſtance from the enemy's right, and diſpoſed long-wiſe like a javelin 
” that preſents its point. The ſeventh is, when the army can form witir 
4 one wing to the ſea, a river, a lake, a moraſs, or an hollow ; and that | 
« the general reinforces with * beſt troops, the wing that is not 
4 ſupported.” 

The chevalier de Folard and M. de Puyſegur have themſelves alſo 
conceived particular diſpoſitions ; which, however ſuppoſitious, ſtill 


ſhew the greatneſs of their genius, and give great perſpicuity - to 
thoſe principles they have eſtabliſhed in their works ; and although it 
may never happen that every circumſtance which they have ſuppoſed, 
ſhould actually meet together, there are nevertheleſs caſes, where there 
may be found a very near reſemblance of them, and where their imagi- 
nary diſpoſitions may be put in execution. But even ſhould theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions have no other advantage than that of exerciſing the genius of an 
officer, who takes pleaſure in his buſineſs, to infuſe into him that 
ſpirit of contrivance, ſo neceſſary for one who is placed at the head of 
an army, and the facility. of readily applying rules to circumſtances, . and 
theory to practice, they well deſerve the praiſes of poſterity. 

The order and diſpoſition of troops for action, depend intirely upon 
the general, who knows how to profit by circumſtances ; the juſt execu- 
tion of them depends upon the capacity. of the general officers. The 
general cannot be every where, or ſee every thing; he. is obliged: to rely 
upon the underſtanding of thoſe who command under him, for the juſt 
execution of his orders; the general officers ſhould know how to vary 

them, in proportion as circumſtances, and the ſituation of the enemy 
changes. They ſhould have an exactneſs and quickneſs of eye, both to 
oppoſe and profit by them; and as M. de Puyſegur * obſerves, the diſ- 
poſition of the troops being once regulated by that of the enemy, by 


* Artdela Guerre, part II, chap. 10. art. 5. 
the 
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the ſituation of the country, and the general orders that have been de- 
livered, the only part the general can have in the action, lies in thoſe 
places where he is within reach of giving orders himſelf. 

M. de Montecuculli * with great reaſon obſerves, that there cannot be 
too many officers in an army on the day of battle, in order to ſupply the 
places of thoſe who are killed: but can a man poſſeſſed of any degree of 
humanity, approve of what he-adds, that this number ſhould be en- 
creaſed in time of war, and reduced in time of peace? What a proſpect 
for a ſoldier, who, after having laviſhed his blood for the ſafety of his 
country, and the glory of his prince, fees himſelf expoſed to the fate 
of Belifarius! Whatever were the virtues of his maſter Juſtinian, can 
any one without indignation ſee this general, after having overcome the 
Perſians, reunited Africa to the empire, puniſhed the Vandals, driven the 
Goths out of Italy, ravaged Aſſyria, ſcattered at a diſtance from both em- 
pires that throng of barbarians by which they were over- run, and preſerved 
the throne, and the life of the emperor; upon the bare ſuſpicion, or rather 
under the pretence of a conſpiracy, deprived of ſight, and reduced to 
beg alms of paſſengers, in the ſtreets of that city, which he had ſo 
often ſaved ? | 

It has been already ſeen, that the diſpoſitions in a mountainous coun- 
try change according to the ſituation of the ground. Vigetius I repeats, 
ſpeaking of a field of battle, what has been ſo often eſtabliſhed in the 
foregoing chapters, that an open country is always moſt advantageous 
for an army that is ſtrongeſt in cavalry ; and that an encloſed ſpot, divided 
by ditches and marſhes, covered with mountains and woods, is moſt con- 
venient for infantry. In this laſt, the knowledge of the country, the 
art, the ability of the general, and the underſtanding of the general 
officers under his orders, ſooner aſcertain the ſucceſs, than a ſuperiority 


* Liv. 1, chap. 2. ſect. 21. + Book 3. chap. 4. 
of 
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of troops in an open country, which preſents little or no variety of 
ground, and which allows the greateſt part, or indeed, the whole of the 
troops to act; the ſuperiority in troops is attended with great advan- 
tage, provided alſo the diſpoſition is good. 

The different diſpoſition for troops are ſo many, the circumſtances differ 
ſo greatly, that were it even poſſible to connect in one body only, all the 
battles which have been fought ſince the time mankind reſolved to regulate 
their properties by the law of the ſtrongeſt, the number of contrivances 
which remained to be collected, would be greater in number than thoſe 
which have been executed. It is impoſſible to give a detail of every thing; 
every particular ſpot, and the diſpoſition proper for it, every country, and 
all the circumſtances that may oblige theſe diſpoſitions to vary, muſt be 
deſcribed. Thoſe now going to be mentioned, are only with a view of 
giving the rules, and of more clearly demonſtrating thoſe precepts which 
lead to the knowledge of all others. 

May the next peace we enjoy, never permit theſe principles acquired 
during war, to be put in practice! or, if neceſſity ſnould oblige us to take 
up arms again, may theſe diſpoſitions be conducive to the good of our 
country, and the glory of our king ! | 


THE FIRST DISPOSITION. 


LeT two armies of equal force be ſuppoſed, in an open country 
divided by a river, conſiſting of fifty- ſeven battalions and ſeventy-two 
ſquadrons each, cavalry, huſſars and dragoons. The two armies are on 
the ſame fide, the right of the one, and the left of the other, to the 
river. The left of the army whoſe right is to the river is unſupported, 
and that whoſe left is ſupported, has a wood on its right. By this diſ- 
poſition, may be ſeen the neceflity of covering the wing of the 
army A. that is expoſed. 
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The army I. whoſe right and left are ſupported, is formed upon two 
lines, and preſents the ſame front as the army A. with a reſerve in the 
rear. The following is therefore thought to be nearly the diſpo- 
ſition which ſhould be made by the general commanding the army whoſe 
left is unſupported. It therefore ſeems, that in order for a ſafe diſpoſi- 
tion, the firſt line ought to conſiſt of twenty battalions, with intervals of 
about three toiſes between each battalion ; twelve ſquadrons on the right, 
with their proper intervals; four battalions on the right of the cavalry, 
ten pieces' of cannon, and a battalion in column cloſe to the river; 
twelve ſquadrons on the left of the firſt line, with their proper intervals ; 
fixteen battalions in the ſecond line, three hundred paces diſtance from 
the firſt; eleven ſquadrons on its right, placed behind the intervals of 
thoſe in the firſt line; and on their right, fix ſquadrons of dragoons; 
next the river, in order to ſuſtain the infantry and cannon covering the 
right; eleven ſquadrons on the left, placed in the ſame manner as thoſe: 
on the right; ten pieces of cannon, ſupported by a battalion in column, 
between the infantry and the cavalry of the right ; ten others, ſupported 
alſo by a battalion between the infantry and the cavalry of the left, four 
battalions in the rear of the ſecond line on the left, with orders to tranſ- 
port itſelf obliquely, or ſideways, as ſoon as the army moves to attack 
that which is drawn up againſt it; twelve ſquadrons of cavalry in the 
rear of the firſt line upon the left, to poſt themſelves obliquely upon the 
Hank, at an hundred paces diſtance from the firſt ſquadron on the left, 
next to the four battalions and the cannon ; the reſerve, conſiſting of 
ten battalions and eight ſquadrons of dragoons, in the third line upon 
the left flank, ſo that it may fall into the firſt line as ſoon as the ſqua- 
drons of cavalry which were in the rear of thoſe of the firſt line, ſhall 
be poſted obliquely : in this poſition, the army will move forward, the 
right never quitting the banks of the river. 


If 


If the enemy's army ſhould advance, the diſpoſition of the army A. 
vill become {till better, becauſe the army I. will quit the ſupport it 
had on its right; but if, on the contrary, it remains in its poſt, in order 
to keep this ſupport, then the ten battalions of the reſerve, followed by 
the eight ſquadrons of dragoons, will join the four which ſupport the 
flanks of the cavalry which is poſted obliquely. When marching, this line 
poſted ſideways, ſhould proceed obliquely, and when the cannon ſhall be 
near enough to cannonade with effect, it ſhould make ſeveral diſcharges 
in order to break and beat down the entrenchments, or felled trees, which 
the enemy may have made, and alſo to deſtroy their diſpoſition. As ſoon as 
the army A. ſhall be near enough to cannonade the army I. with ſucceſs, 
it muſt halt, and amuſe it with a continual fire of the cannon. The prin- 
cipal attack ought to be made at the wood by the fourteen battalions ; 
in order to give more ſtrength and certainty to this attack, fix other 
battalions with ten pieces of cannon ſhould be detached to it from the 
ſecond line, always keeping up a fire from the front. If during this attack, 
it is perceived that the enemy weakens his line, in order to carry aſſiſt- 
ance to the wood that is attacked, then the center and the right of the 
army ſhould march up, and charge him briſkly. The troops who can- 
nonade the wood, ought not to advance, but ſhould only keep the troops 
poſted in it at bay, becauſe that part which the enemy has weakened, 
will then become the principal attack: it is probable, that the enemy 
having weakened his front, will certainly be broke. If the enemy ſhould 
not weaken his front, and the attack of the wood ſhould ſucceed, as ſoon 
as the enemy is driven out of it, the troops which attacked it ſhould 
take the enemy in flank ; then the body of the army, by advancing, ought 
to determine an affair already half gained. If by the intelligence the 
general hath received, and the number which he knows the enemy's 
army to conſiſt of, and which he ſees before him, he judges the 
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wood is filled with infantry, and that conſequently, the attack of it will 
be attended with difficulty; he muſt attack on the fide of the river, by 
marching by degrees from the right, as if to ſuſtain the left. In 
order for the greater certainty of ſucceeding in this attack, he ſhould re- 
inforce the five battalions upon the right, with ſome others from the 
ſecond line : the left ſhould continue in the poſition already mentioned to 
keep back the enemy. If it ſhould happen that the enemy ſeeing his 
left attacked, cauſes the troops to leave the wood in order to replace thoſe 
of the center, which he cauſed to march to the aſſiſtance of the left, 
the fourteen battalions which are poſted ſideways, ought briſkly to attack 
the wood ſuſtained by dragoons. Theſe laſt ſhould poſt themſelves upon 
the left flank of the infantry in order to cover it; and as ſoon as it ſhall 
be within fixty paces of the enemy, it ſhould march up to him with 
bayonets fixed, and the dragoons - ought to attack him in flank, at the 
time the infantry does the ſame in head. The wood is all this while ſup- 
poſed to be practicable for the dragoons on horſeback ; but in caſe it 
ſhould not be ſo, they muſt diſmount, the infantry being ſufficiently ſup- 
ported by the twelve ſquadrons of cavalry, which are placed fideways. 

The general may with eaſe, eſpecially in an open country, attack 
the enemy's whole army together; but this may be attended with 
great danger, and if the whole front of the firſt line is broken, there 
will not be much difficulty in breaking the ſecond : whereas, by attack- 
ing the enemy's army in one or two parts, if one of theſe attacks ſuc- 
ceeds, the battle is wen, becauſe the troops who are victorious, take the 
enemy in flank, at the ſame time that he is attacked in head by the reſt 
of the army. In caſe it ſhould not ſucceed, the troops who made the 
attack, can retreat, protected by the whole army, which hath not at all 
ſuffered. 


The 
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The general ſhould, as much as poſſible, conceal the motions he in- 


tends making from the enemy ; conſequently, the five battalions and ten 
pieces of cannon which ſupport the right of the army next the river, 
ought to march in the rear of the ſquadrons of the firſt line, the infan- 
try with their arms ſecured, and not range themſelves in the order of 
battle intended, till the two armies are ready to march to charge each 
other. It is the ſame with regard to the ſquadrons of cavalry, which 
ſhould be poſted behind thoſe of the firſt line, to execute the deſign al- 
ready laid down. See the NiNETEENTH PLATE. 


THE SECOND DISPOSTT:IDON. 


Ir the two armies are not ſupported either on their right, or their left, 
the ſame poſition ſhould ſubſiſt that hath already been eſtabliſhed for the 
cavalry, which is in the rear of that belonging to the firſt line, except that 
it ſhould be diſtributed on the right and the left. If there is not cavalry 
fafficient, huſſars muſt be ſubſtituted in its place ; but if there ſhould be 
cavalry enough, it muſt be uſed on this occaſion, becauſe cavalry being a 
greater body, its charge is heavier, and it alſo makes a greater im- 
preſſion upon other cavalry oppoſed to it, provided they execute their 
order with great quickneſs. This cavalry or huſſars, which are poſted 
fideways, ſhould not quit their poſt, but wait the ſucceſs of the attack. 
If the enemy is repulſed, they muſt then fall upon his flanks, and by a 
briſk and vigorous charge endeavour to involve the ſecond line in the con- 
fuſion of the firſt ; they will be followed by part of the wing of cavalry 
that is victorious, in order to give a greater force to the attack of the ſe- 
cond line, taking as much care as poſſible not to leave any body of cavalry 
upon the wing of infantry that is in a condition of protecting it. After 
theſe two lines of cavalry have been broken and purſued, half of the vic- 


torious line ſhould remain in order of battle, and, by a motion to the 
right 
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right from the left, take the enemy's infantry in flank, at the ſame time 
that it is attacked in head by the infantry of the army. The ſecond line 
ſhould then move into the place of .the firſt, in order to be near 
enough to aſſiſt it, in caſe the enemy's infantry - ſhould ſtand its 
ground firmly; but it is * probable, that being deprived of its 
cavalry, it will neither have the ſame firmneſs, nor the ſame ſpirit 
as if it was ſupported, eſpecially when it is attacked on every 
ſide. A | | 

The cavalry and the huſſars who purſue. the beaten wing, ſhould not 
expoſe themſelves too much, or break their order in the purſuit, for 
fear the enemy's huſſars which are behind, ſhould fall upon and 
beat them by attacking them on all ſides, which may very probably hap- 


pen, if they do not take care to keep in order of battle, which ſhould . 


at leaſt be attended to by the cavalry. After the huſſars have purſued the 
enemy's cavalry ſo long as to intirely diſorder them, they ſhould return, 
and take their former poſts, in order to march from thence to whatever 
place they may be ſerviceable. Although it may appear ſomething hard 
to make the huſſars return, there is nothing ſo difficult but what may 
be accompliſhed, when order and diſcipline are firmly eſtabliſhed, and 
when an officer has the art of making himſelf obeyed. 

At the battle of Cannæ *, the Carthaginian army, ſuperior to that of 
the Romans, having broke through them, one part continued the purſuit, 
and the other fell upon the rear and the flanks of their infantry; at the 
ſame time the Carthaginian infantry charged that of the Romans in all 
parts, which decided the victory. Thus Hannibal owed his victory part- 
ly to his ſuperiority in cavalry, and to his attack upon the flanks. The 
Numidians, who were upon the right wing of the Carthaginian army, and 
who fought nearly in the ſame manner as the huſſars, performed, on 


* Polybius, book 3. chap. 4. 
this 
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this occaſion, the ſame ſervice as the huſſars would certainly do in 
the diſpoſition now before us; ſo true it is, that infantry deſtitute of its 
cavalry, hath no longer the ſame firmneſs, nor the ſame ſpirit, and if 
it is alſo attacked in head by infantry, it cannot avoid being beat. The 
principal attention of a general, ſays M. de Montecuculli *, ought to be 
to ſecure the flanks, experience having taught, that when the wings of 
cavalry are broke, the infantry is eaſily ſurrounded, and hath no longer 
the means, nor even the courage of defending itſelf. The reader may 
ſee the principles he lays down upon that ſubject. It is ſeen by the ex- 
ample of the battle of Cannæ, what uſe the cavalry ought to be put to; 
particularly in an open country, where it can eaſily act. What advantage 
may not be expected from it, when an army of Romans, fourſcore thou- 
ſand ſtrong in infantry, and fix thouſand horſe, was overcome by the 
Carthaginians, weaker by the half in infantry, but which derived its 
principal ſtrength from ten thouſand cavalry, all veterans, and well 
diſciplined.. For CATE INT 

It is the manner of drawing up troops, their order and diſcipline, and 


not numbers, by which battles are won ; it is very rare, that the whole can 


be employed. During the late war, ſcarcely the half have been engaged 


in all the battles which were gained. 


But if the wing of cavalry is beat, it ought to retreat with as much 
order as poſſible. The cavalry, or huſſars, that are poſted ſideways, ſhould 


always continue in the ſame place; there is no reaſon to fear that the 


enemy will advance briſkly to the purſuit, becauſe he will be taken in 
flank by the body which is poſted fideways, a circumſtance, which ought 
not only to abate the eagerneſs of the conquerors, but alſo animate the 
conquered. By this manner of acting, they gain time to paſs through 
the intervals of the ſecond line, and to rally in the rear of it, which 


* Liv. 1. chap. 2. 


they 
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o they can perform with | the greater caſe, as they are neither purſued or 


By moleſted, at leaſt but very ſlightly. 


In order to prevent the i inconveniencies that may ariſe if the huſſars 
in charging the firſt line of the enemy in flank, are charged by the ſe- 
cond, it is neceſſary to detach, inſtantly from the reſerve, a body of dra- 
goons ſufficient to fill up the intervals of the huſſars, which will form a 
full line, without taking up more ground : this can be ſo much better 
effected, as there would be no ground on the other ſide the troops, who 
are poſted ſide- ways, and that beſides, theſe troops would be at too great 
a diſtance from the main body of the army. 

Again, without cauſing them to fill up the intervals of the huſſars, they 
may be placed in a ſecond line behind them; and when the huſſars attack 
the flank of the enemy's wing, the dragoons will take their place, in 
order to keep back the enemy's ſecond line. This method hath the 
ſame effect, and is performed with leſs difficulty. It is almoſt evident, 
that the ſecond line will not dare advance to protect the firſt, for fear 
of being charged in flank by the dragoons, but that, on the contrary, it 
will be obliged to retreat. 

This diſpoſition, the . of which appears very difficult, is not 
in reality ſo, if the general hath taken the neceſſary meaſures, and if his 
troops are well diſciplined, and know how to move with order and ex- 
actneſs. Even when this motion is not performed with all the exactneſs 
poſſible, it can never be dangerous, becauſe the front of the two lines 
will not be deſtroyed, and becauſe it is alſo made upon the rear ; and 
that if the dragoons and huſſars are attacked and beat in marching up, 
their defeat cannot be any way prejudicial to the main body of the army. 
When the field of battle is in an open country, all the troops generally 
come down, eſpecially when there is no obſtacle to prevent them. 


On 
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On theſe occaſions, it is requiſite that the diſpoſition of the troops 
| ſhould be ſtrong in every part; there ſhould always be a reſerve, whether 
of infantry or dragoons, in order to be ready to aſſiſt the troops which 
have ſuffered. | 

If it is poſſible, in an open country, to find any hollow to ſapport the 
right, and a village to ſupport the left, the general ſhould make choice of 
that ſituation, ſuppoſing his intention is to accept, and not offer battle. If 
he deſigns to give battle, it would be unneceſſary to take this poſition, 
becauſe he muſt quit it in order to attack the enemy : but if circumſtances 
require his accepting it, he muſt ſeize this poſt, and poſt infantry and 
cannon in the village, and place other infantry in the rear, to ſupport 
that which is in the village. 

As to the diſpoſition for the order of battle, eſpecially for the front of 
the line, it muſt be regulated by the ground, by the diſpoſition the ene- 
my has taken, by the troops that can moſt eafily act, and by thoſe that 
the enemy can oppoſe to them. 

If the enemy has pitched upon a field of battle, and the general would at- 
tack him in it, he Thould keep his whole front employed; but ſhould make 
his chief efforts on one or two parts, upon the wings, or at the center. 
This was the method practiſed by marſhal Saxe in all his battles : when 
he accepted battle, as he was obliged to do at Fontenoy in 1745, he was in 
expectation that the oppoſite army would attack him on one fide ſooner than 
another; in this ſituation the diſpoſitions ſhould be properly regulated, the 
poſts intrenched and occupied, the cannon diſtributed, and troops placed 
in the rear of each poſt, to ſuſtain thoſe which are in it: victory ſhould 
then be expected from the capacity of the commanders, the firmneſs of the 
troops, and the afliſtance that is properly given them. But when a ge- 
neral gives battle, he may attack either the right, the left, or the cen- 
ter, always conforming to the ſituation of the ground, and the field of 

Vor. I. Oo battle 
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battle which the enemy has choſen, which cannot be aſcertained 10 "7 a 
thorough. knowledge of the country. | 


It is dangerous to attack the whole front of the oppoſite army with 


equal vivacity, becauſe, if the attack does not ſucceed, 'the troops are 
diſheartened, and are witneſſes of each other's defeat. If the firſt line is 
repulſed, the ſecond is ſeldom of any great uſe ; whereas, by only em- 
ploying the whole front of the enemy, and making a ftrong attack upon 
one or two parts, and it is ſucceſsful, the troops can take the enemy in 
flank ; and thoſe which amuſed his front will then attack him briſkly, 
and prevent him ſending aſſiſtance to the troops that are beat. If the 
general does not ſucceed in the firſt attack, he can try it.again with 
greater force, by cauſing the troops of the ſecond. line to march as was 
done at the battle of Lafeldt, fought in 1747 : the French troops being 


repulſed four times, M. Saxe ſent them a reinforcement ; theſe troops 


being united, carried the village at the fifth attack, which determined 
the fate of the battle. | 


In a plain but encloſed country, a general can attack only part 


of an army. Antiquity furniſhes many examples of this. Epaminondas, 
at the battle of Leuctra, attacked only the right of the Lacedemonian 
army, with a large column of infantry that formed his left; cauſing the 
right to be ſupported, and making the left march, the whole army, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the chevalier de Folard *, wheeled. The battle of 
Mantinza +, won by the ſame general, is alſo of the ſame nature, with this 


exception, that it was the center of the Lacedemonian army that was at- 
tacked. Theſe examples are only propoſed as what may poſſibly happen, 
but which it would be dangerous to imitate on every occafion ; and which 


ſhould be purſued in circumſtances only where a general expects great ad- 


vantage from them. 


* Traite de la Colonne, chap. 10. + Trait. de la Colon. obſer. ſur la bat. de Mantinee. 
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As the cavalry can eaſily act in an open ne and be of great aſiſſ⸗ 
ance to the infantry, all poſſible means ſhould be uſed to contribute to the 
ſucceſs of their attack; they ſhould always be ſupported by troops in 
their rear. Cavalry. is of great uſe, particularly where the two armies, 
from the ſituation of the country, find no obſtacle to prevent their join - 
ing; and if the cavalry, as M. de Puyſegur * obſerves, is beat, even when 
the infantry of the ſame army is victorious, the beſt thing that can after- 
wards happen to it is, to retire in good order. 

The ground ſo often varies, that even in an open country there are un- 
evenneſſes, thickets, moraſſes, and hollows ; in each of theſe ſituations 
the diſpoſitions ſhould be changed. If theſe thickets happen to bein 
the line of cavalry, and it can a& there, (for if it cannot, it would be 
a very great fault to place it in them) it ſhould be intermixed with platoons 
of infantry, obſerving alſo not to take them from the main body of the 
army, but from the reſerve, in order not to diminiſh the ſtrength of the 
front ; which ſhould never be done on any occaſion whatever, unleſs part 
of the army, either by its own, or the enemy's poſition, cannot act of- 
fenſively, by reaſon of ſome morals, hollow, or any other obſtacle that 
the enemy may have placed before him : if, nevertheleſs, a general can 
take an advantageous poſition, by cauſing theſe thickets or theſe hedges 
to be occupied by infantry, he ſhould give it the preference, to enable 
the cavalry to act with the greater facility. i * 

There is great care neceſſary, in fortifying a place, to get poſſeſſion. of the 
moſt advantageous parts, whether by fortifying that which overlooks the 
plain, or by levelling that which might command the fortifications ; ſo as in 
a polygon, every baſtion, and all the out-works, flank and protect each 
other: in like manner troops drawn out. in order of battle ought 
mutually to protect and ſupport one another. Nothing ſhould be omit- 


Art. de la Guerre, chap. 14. Art. 4. Part I. 
O O 2 ted, 
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come deciſſe. N en ee |. Df 

The diſpoſitions vary not only according to the tuation bf the ground, 21150" 
but alſo according to the generals views. Some draw up the battalions © 
without intervals, or like a wall; others with ſmall intervals; others 
leave the diſtance of half a battalion between each; and others, 
in putſuunce oF the chevalier de Folard's method, * A them in 
columns. | 

The firſt diſpoſition is without doubt formidable, as to infantry ; but: 
as it has been already remarked, it is defe&ive with regard to cavalry. 
In the third, the interval of half a battalion is too wide, it would re- 
quire an immenſe tract of ground; beſides, the battalions would not be 
near enough to have it in their power to protect each other. The ſe- 
cond ſeems better, becauſe the front is not ſo large, the battalions are 
more within reach of aſſiſting each other, and have only the diſtance 
neceſſiry to prevent their mixing confuſedly together. The fourth is. 
undoubtedly very good; but can a general promiſe himſelf, that the 
ſoldiers can always march at an equal pace together, and without ſtop- 
ping The fire of the column is continual, it defends itſelf on all 
fides ; but its oblique fire does not do much execution, and there are 
fituations and ſpots where this poſition in column would be faulty. When 
it caritiot approach the enemy, and is alſo expoſed: to his cannon, this 
diſpofition would be dangerous; becauſe it is certain that cannon plays 
with much greater advantage upon depth, than upon breadth : beſides, 
not being able to get near the enemy, there are only the heads of the 
columns able to fire, and the reſt remains inactive, expoſed to the can- 

The poſition of the column is therefore only very 3 when it 

can get up to the enemy and charge him. 


The 
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The marſhal de Puyſcgur “ aſſerts, that an army in an open country, 
ſormed in two lines, the firſt of which i is without intervals, ought af 
courſe to heat an army that is formed with intervals. _ 5 
The reaſan he gives for it is ſenſible ; it being certain, that a Full 
line keeps itſelf much cloſer in marching, and that charging the 
firſt line of the army that has intervals, it ought to have broke through 
it before the ſecond line, which is an hundred and fifty toiſes, or three _ 
hundred paces behind, can. have time to come up to its aſſiſtance; which : 
might very well happen, and examples of it may alſo be cited. But 
could not there be another diſpoſition oppoſed to this diſpoſition in 
wall, keeping the neceſſary intervals, not only capable of reſiſting it, 5 
but alſo ſtronger, whether by the poſition and arrangement of troops, 
whether by the ready aſſiſtance they can give each other, without being = f 
confuſed in their motions ? | Z 
Let two armies be ſuppoſed i in a plain country, without ſupport to 7 : 
the wings of either fide, or without any obſtacle that may prevent their 
getting up to each other. The enemy's army, as hath already been faid,  _ 
is in two lines; the firſt of which is formed in wall, both infantry and 5 
cavalry, the ſecond is formed with large intervals, and a body of huſſars 
in the rear. The army to be oppoſed to it is of equal force, and con © 
fiſts of forty battalions and fifty-four ſquadrons, cavalry, huflars, and 
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dragoons. The following ſeems to be nearly. the manner in which 8 
it ought to act againſt the enemy, who is ſuppoſed to be drawn up 15 
in wall. | 

The firſt line of / infantry compoſed of fifteen battalions, has the diſtance 
of three. toiſes between each battalion, and the diſtance of half a battalion 
between each brigade, eight ſquadrons on the right, and as many on the 


left, with their proper intervals: fifteen battalions in the ſecond line, 


2 


Art de la Guerre, lib. 2. chap. 14. art. 3. 
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two hundred paces diſtant from the firſt, ſeven ſquadrons on the right, 
and the like number on the left, in the rear of the intervals of thoſe of 
the firſt line, ſupporting the infantry of the ſecond ; ten battalions in re- 
ſerve in two columns, one of which in the rear of the ſquadrons on the 
right of the ſecond-line, and the other of the ſame force, poſted in the 
ſame manner on the left ; twelve ſquadrons of dragoons in the rear of the 
ſecond line, half on the right, half on the left, and twelve ſquadrons of 
cavalry, or huflars, if there is not cavalry, in the rear of thoſe of the 
firſt line. 
By this diſpoſition, the army appears to be ranged | in two lines, with 
a reſerve, and will leave no room for the enemy to doubt of the mo- 
tions it may make in marching : this diſpoſition will undoubtedly have 
that effect, and does not appear very formidable; but as ſoon as the two 
armies begin to move forward, the ſecond line of infantry muſt ad- 
vance as unperceived as poſſible, forming itſelf in columns by battalions, 
each of which, with its head to a battalion of the firſt line, will form 
as many T's. The ten battalions in reſerve, which form two columns of 
five battalions each, will march and fill up the ſpace on the right and left, 
between the infantry and cavalry. The cavalry, or huſſars, which are in 
the rear of the firſt line, one by a motion to the right, the other by a 
motion to the left, will poſt themſelves ſideways, at an hundred paces 
from the wings of the army; the dragoons muſt poſt themſelves in the 
rear of them in a ſecond line. This will be performed much eaſier 
marching, becauſe it is not complicated; it is alſo performed in the 
rear, and the front of the firſt line is not put into diſorder; and 
conſequently, the enemy will not perceive it ſoon enough to change his 
poſition, and oppoſe the diſpoſition which is preſented to him. This firſt 
line, by this diſpoſition, forming as many columns as there are battalions, 
of courſe ought to break through the enemy's army which is in wall; 


but 
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but not above four deep, becauſe the impreſſion of a column ought to 
be much ſtronger than that of a battalion four or ſix deep. See the 
TwzenTiETHY PLaTE. ME e Hheet 

Suppoſing the wings of each T. to give way, the battalions which 
penetrate there will find themſelves between two columns, hedged in 
with bayonets; the ten battalions in reſerve, which, according to this 
diſpoſition, ought to join the right and the left of the infantry, ſhould 
of courſe ſeparate the two wings of the infantry, which are on the out- 
ſide of the diſpoſition in columns. Four battalions ſhould remain in pur- 
ſuit of them, and the two laſt take the line in flank, at the fame time 
that it is attacked in head. The cavalry: ſhould charge the line which is 
in wall, with great vigour, and the ſecond line ſhould follow it very 
cloſe, but in good order ; the cavalry, or huſſars, which are poſted ſide- 
ways, will attack it in flank, and the dragoons muſt remain in their 
poſt, in order to keep back the enemy's ſecond line. e 

Whatever diſpoſitions are made in the drawing up of an army, they 
ſhould always have ſome object. A general ſhould foreſee all that may 
be done by the enemy, whoſe diſpoſition he ſhould always ſuppoſe to be 
a good one, and to which he ſhould oppoſe one at leaſt as ſtrong, and 
always better; if poſſible, he ſhould particularly conceal from him the 
motions he intends making, or diſguife them from him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he ſhall not have time to oppoſe them, at leaſt not readily 


enough : neither ſhould a general be ſo near as to give the enemy an 


opportunity, of diſcovering and profiting by the method he intends 


following. 

The difpoſition of an army in wall is good; but in general, only fo 
with reſpect to infantry, becauſe that body acting by itſelf, requires but 
very little ground to retreat, or preſent itſelf to the enemy, or to make 
a motion to the right or to the left. But this ſame diſpoſition is defective, 


and 
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and even hurtful for cavalry, unleſs there is a moral certainty of its getting 


the better: but as with regard to war, a moral certainty would be a 
real preſumption, this diſpoſition of cavalry in wall would be den- 
gerous, becauſe it may happen to be broke. If that which is op- 
poſed to it marches up to it reſolutely without confuſon, and without 
being afraid of that maſs of cavalry, and charges it the firſt, ſword in 
hand, how can it retire in order if it is broke, being as much ftraitened 
in its retreat as in its diſpoſition ? All the ſquadrons filling up the ground, 
it will neither be able to make any evolution, or to act; and if it retreats 
through the large intervals of the ſecond line, it will carry it away with 
it in its flight: were there even fix lines behind it, they would all be 
carried away, the ſecond by the firſt, the third by the ſecond, and fo on 
with the others. | 
It is true that it may give the firſt charge, and conſequently, make 
thoſe ſquadrons which have intervals, give way; but as theſe laſt have 
more ground to act on, they can retreat with greater eaſe than thoſe who 
have none, by paſſing through the intervals of the ſecond line, which is 
not to be done by a line that hath no interval. They can rally in the rear, 
while the ſecond will charge the line that is without interval, and which 
is already diſunited by its firſt attack; even when theſe two lines are 
beaten, they can retire with greater eaſe, each ſquadron having ground 
enough to act upon. They will never be ſo much diſordered as the line 
which has no interval, which cannot eſcape being cut in pieces if broke, 
or which can only find its ſafety in flight; whereas, theſe that have in- 
tervals can retire one after another, and after a ſoldier-like manner, 
ſuſtaining each other. 7 
| Beſides, in order to prevent the -impetuofity of this cavalry in wall, it 
appears that nothing is to be done but to poſt huſſars, if there is not a 
ſufficiency of horſe, behind the ſquadrons of the firſt line, who, when 
the 
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© the two armies begin to move forward in order to charge, will place 
"themſelves on the right and the left ſideways, an hundred paces diſtant 

from the firſt line of cavalry : by this poſition, they will be able to take 
| the enemy's line in flank, whenever it comes to attack the cavalry. If a 
part of this line. perceiving this motion, divides into two, one part to at- 
tack the line that has intervals, and the other the huſſars, it is ſo much 
ſtrength loſt ; conſequently, the line with proper intervals has fewer 
troops to fight, and may expect to break them by giving the firſt charge. 
If the huſſars ſhould be beat, it is of no great conſequence, the defeat of 
thoſe troops never deciding the ſucceſs of the battle : it is the body of the 
army the enemy muſt break, and not two regiments of huſſars, which 
retreat with great eaſe from before cavalry, and rally and return to the 
attack as readily as they retired. But if inſtead of huſſars, cavalry can 
be poſted there, the enemy s line, which is divided in two, will find itſelf 
obliged to fight upon equal terms ; the certainty of ſucceſs depends 
upon the quickneſs with which the enemy is attacked; and the more ſo, 
as he will be obliged to make a motion in the preſence of troops, already 
poſted and ready to charge. If this line without intervals advances, 
without ſhewing any attention to the huffars, in order to charge the ca- 
valry, the huſſars, at leaſt a geat part of them, ought to fall upon the 

| flanks; and the dragoons, which are in the rear of them in reſerve, 
ſhould take their place, to keep back the enemy” 8 ſecond line, and to pre- 


vent the huſſars from being taken in the rear. | | | 
Theſe two diſpoſitions are ideal; a general ſeldom chuſes to fight upon | 

a ſpot where the wings are void of ſupport, and prevents the enemy, as 
much as poſſible, from getting poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, or at | 
leaſt does not attack him, when he cannot prevent him doing it, eſpe- 
cially if the ground which he occupies 1s every where expoſed : there 
are, nevertheleſs, circumſtances where a general is obliged to fight, al- | 
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though not in a poſt ſtrong by ſituation; By the two diſpoſitions jut not- 
deſcribed; the order which would be moſt proper to be preſerved for 
covering the wings, which may be expoſed by the ſituation of the ground, 
has been endeavoured to be ſhewn ; it has been ſeen of what conſequence 
it is for a general to know, and to ſecure all the heights, moraſſes, hol- 
lows, and every obſtacle he may meet with. On: occaſions fo impor- 
tant, a general ſhould take the ſame precautions that he would uſe under 
the cannon of a place, if he found heights that overlooked' the works; 
in which caſe he would not fail of conſtructing others more advanced, 
to prevent the enemy from getting there, and retarding their approaches. 
If the duke of Savoy, at the battle of Marſaille, gained in 1698 by 
the French army, commanded by M. de Catinat, had been poſſeſſed of 
the heights of Pioſaca, the two wings of that prince's army would have 
been ſupported; inſtead of which, his left wing was expoſed. M. de Ca- 
tinat profiting from this fault, extended his right to the foot of theſe 
heights, of which he poſſeſſed himſelf, and out- ſtretched the enemy's. 
left: it was from theſe heights that the diſorder in the duke of Savoy's 
army commenced; it ſoon communicated to the whole front, and got 
poſſeſſion of the whole army; ſo true it is, that the moſt trifling object, be- 
ing neglected, changes the order of things; that the leaſt fault becomes 
eſſential; that confidence in the number, and in the courage of the troops, 


is often dangerous; and that having a contemptible opinion of an enemy 
is always fatal. The enemy, although inferior in troops, will ſoon attain 
a degree of ſuperiority, if he has the advantage of ground. | 

In a battle it is impoſſible that the two armies ſhould be equally well 
poſted. That which is attacked, by taking a good poſition, and there 
making up by the affiſtance of act what is wanting in ſituation, may 
maintain. itſelf in that poſt, and defend itſelf in it obſtinately. On the 
contrary, the army. that would attack, can, in approaching to the enemy, 


profit 
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ptofit only of the advantage the country offers him s and by the diſpoſi- 
tion of his troops, make up for the badneſs of the ground, and attack 
the enemy although advantageouſly. poſted: it is on ſuch an occaſion, 
that a general's capacity opens itſelf, and ſhews the great man; whether 
by properly attacking the enemy in the weakeſt part, by employing his 
whole front, and by preventing him from ſending aſſiſtance to che troops 
attacked with force and vigour; whether by poſting his on troops after 
ſuch a manner, that notwithſtanding their facing the enemy in a diſadl 
vantageous poſt, they can be neither ſurrounded or flanked. It ſhould 
always be conſtrued into a fault, when the enemy has time given him to 
poſt himſelf advantageouſly. It is neceſſary for a general to be before- 
hand with the enemy in poſſeſſing himſelf of the poſt which the enemy 
had reſolved to take; not in order to wait for him and receive battle in 
it, unleſs it ſhould be impregnable, but he ſhould ſeize on it, to prevent 
the enemy's taking it, and attack him either on his march, or in ſome 
ſituation leſs ſtrong, which he can neither have perfectly examined, or had 


time to fortify. {This muſt be underſtood in relation to offenſive wart; 


for in defenſive war a general muſt carefully avoid fighting, and be con- 
tented with guarding his country, covering his towns and magazines, in 
taking ſuch camps as are ſtrongeſt by their ſituation, and in nn. 
aſſiſtance of art to nature.] „ leinen 

In offenſive war a general muſt act in ſuch a manner, as to be before- 
hand with the enemy in all his deſigns, in his marches, in the poſts he 
would take; and ſuppoſe he hath had time to poſſeſs himſelf. of a good 
ſituation, he muſt not have time given him to a himſelf in it, and to 
render it difficult to be forced. 


But a general, whether acting on the · offenſive or the defenſive, date 


always to be watchful; ſleep is dangerous to him, with whom the ſafety 


of the army, and the ſecurity of the ſtate are entruſted.” A dream ſent 
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by Jupiter to  Agamemnon, in Homer , told him, that a general 'whb- 
preſided at ſo many councils, who had' ſuch 1 numbers under his command, 


and who was loaded with ſo many cares, ſhould' not ſleep the night out. 
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have | been preſented in an open 1 without any pen to their 
wings: two others have afterwards been poſted, one of which is upon a 


ſpot advantageouſly ſituated, its two wings covered; the other hath only 
its right wing ſupported, and its left expoſed. It has been endeavoured 
to give to that, whoſe left wing is unſupported, the greateſt ſtrength in its 
whole front that is poſſible, and by the diſpoſition of the left wing, it is 
both ſtrong and ſecure ; but there are ſuch a variety of ſpots where two- 


. armies may meet, that it will ſuffice to know in 9 the advantages 
' they may derive from their ſituation. 


f gs A general may cut off the communication of any aſſiſtance the enemy 
; would ſend to the troops which are vigorouſly and briſkly attacked, by em- 


Ploying his whole front with a few troops; but they muſt be — 
and not expoſed to the danger of being cut off. 


6 3 is always a great fault to give battle on a diſadvantageous ſpot; and 


1 circumſtances do ſometimes require fighting, the general ſhould, as 


much as poſſible, contrive that the cavalry is not expoſed to the cannon; 


| but ſhould at the ſame time take care that it doth not quit the ſupport 


t * 


which it gives to the infantry, which cannot be done without it is covered 
by a bank, or by hedges, and which, noverthebels, ſhould not prevent 


its marching on the firſt order. 


A general ſhould, as much as poſſible, prevent the enemy from getting 
| poſſeſſion of any poſt, however trifling, and ſhould prevent alſo, his over- 
lookin g him. But if the enemy ſhould get nme of ſuch a your he 


* Iliad, book 6. 


ſhould 
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ſhould. at leaſt preyent him from fortifying himſelf in it; he may have 


ſpies. on whom he can depend, to penetrate into his deſigns ; he ould 
alſo, have advanced detachments, who, by inceſſantly obſerving the © enemy 
may give intelligence of all his motions. 

An officer's, negligence is more dangerous than his inability. The 
defire of acquiring honour gives activity; but it is the love of his pro- 
feſſion that gives him the penetration We for ſearching into o the 


THE THIRD DISPOSITION. 


Tris third Gifpeſition 3 is very different from the two which precede i it: 
the enemy's army is ſuppoſed to be advantageouſly poſted ; it hath a 
hollow on its right, through which run the waters of an im paſſable 
moraſs, forming a rivulet. Its left is ſupported by a large town, croſſed 
by a rivulet. In the center is an height, capable of containin 8 twelve 


battalions; in the front of it is a plain of ſeven or eight hundred toiſes, 
which extends from its left to the cavalry on its right. | Oppoſite to this 


eavalry the plain grows narrower, by reaſon of an height which reaches 


{1 U 14 


to the rivulet, and which the cavalry could not occupy, becauſe the enemy 


- hath taken poſſeſſion of it during the night. The town is entrenched, and 


filled with infantry and artillery ; ſixteen battalions in two lines are poſted 
next the town, in order to ſuſtain the troops that are in it. Behind the 


_ town there are three bridges upon the rivulet: in the front of the town, on 


the other ſide of the rivulet, are poſted four battalions and five pieces «© can- 


non, in order to flank the troops intending to attack the town : theſe four 
battalions are ſuſtained by eight ſquadrons of dragoons. The center of the 


army conſiſts of twenty battalions in the firſt line, and as many in the ſecond; 


eight of which are next to the moraſs, ſuſtained by fix ſquadrons of Ara- 


goons; twelve ſquadrons in the firſt line, and twelve in the ſecond. "The: 


cavalry 


moſt ſecret defgns + wp 
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cavalry on the right conſiſts of eleven ſquadrons in the firſt line, and 


eleven in the ſecond. Thirty ſquadrons of huſſars, diſtributed half on 
the right, and half on the * and che whole front of n army l lined 
with artillery. © ' 18 7 by 
The army A. which was encamped a quarter ofa league from! the E 
height by which it is ſeparated from the enemy, began its march at dark; 
it halted at the foot of the height, and ſent ſome detachments of infan- 
try to take poſſeſſion of the ſummit of it. The army I. made the above- 
mentioned diſpoſitions, becauſe the army A. was too near to be able to 
avoid a battle. The army I. is compoſed of ſeventy-eight battalions and 
| ninety ſquadrons : theſe two armies are nearly of equal ſtrength. | 
The left of the army A. hath a fine plain before it, extending from 
the moraſs to that part where the height commences. In that place are 
poſted eight battalions, in two columns of four battalions each, next the 
morals, with ten pieces of cannon between the two columns: there are 
fourteen battalions in the firſt line, and thirteen in the ſecond ; four bat- 
talions towards the height, and next the cavalry. Sixteen battalions occu- 
py the: height as far as the ſmall wood ; four battalions occupy the other 
ſide of the wood, and thirty-two battalions upon two lines very cloſe to- 
gether; twelve battalions behind the height next the rivulet; twelve 
ſquadrons of horſe, and twenty of huſſars, who have orders to paſs three 
bridges, thrown over the rivulet, and attack the town with three columns 
of four battalions each, ſuſtained by the twelve ſquadrons of horſe, and 
the twenty of dragoons. In the rear of the cavalry upon the left, are 
poſted fexteen ſquadrons of dragoons at a little diſtance, with intervals; 
ſo that, if the enemy ſhould attack this left and beat it, the cavalry may 
eaſily retire through the intervals of the dragoons, to give them the greater 
facility of acting, and turn their defeat into an almoſt certain victory. 
Fl ifteen N of horſe are poſted behind the n with their right 
a 
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toward the height, and their left towards the camp, in . to take the 
enemy in flank, whillt he is employed in purſuing ehe cavalry of the left; 
which he has beaten. The chief object of the attack ſhould be the 
town, although the moſt difficult; if it is forced, the enemy will be beat 
without reſource, becauſe the infantry who has driven him from that poſt,” 
will attack him in rear, at the ſame time that the infantry which remain- 
ed on the height will come down from it, and join, either to attack,. 
or at leaſt to employ the enemy upon the height, and by that attack pre- 
vent him ſending aſſiſtance to the troops, already driven from the town 
and put to flight; the cavalry upon the left will advance at the ſane 
time to ſupport the infantry, and, if d to charge the * 
cavalry. om 211 


The thirty-two battalions which are upon the height in two Kine will, 


be divided into fix columns, of which four of fix battalions will be em- 

ployed in attacking the town, the laſt battalion of every column excepted; -| 

which muſt remain at the entrance of the wood, with four columns of 

four battalions upon the left, in order to ſuſtain the infantry attacking the 
town, and to keep back the enemy's cayalry upon the left. They will 
deſcend from the height under the protection of the wood by which it 
is covered, and which ends at about four hundred toiſes fram the-town.: pl 
Theſe troops will be followed by artillery, which muſt be poſted between 
the columns; they muſt halt on leaving the wood, and will begin b'7 
making a continual fire of cannon upon the town and the cavalry: during 


this fire of the artillery, the twelve battalions on the other ſide; of the 
rivulet ought to attack the four battalions and the eight ſquadrons. of 
dragoons belonging to the enemy; and when they have forced them to 
give way, they will amuſe them by a conſtant fire of muſquetry. When 
the artillery ſhall have played long enough to have broken down the 


enemy's intrenchments, and deſtroyed the order of the troops, the four 
| columns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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columns, formed of twenty battalions, will march up, and with their 
bayonets endeavour to penetrate at ſome part; the twelve battalions on 
the other fide of the rivulet will charge at the ſame time; the two 
.columns of four battalions each, as well as the four laſt battalions be- 
longing to the columns which attack the town, will remain at the en- 
trance of the wood with the artillery, in order to keep back the enemy's 
infaritry and cavalry which was next the town. If any one of the 
columns can penetrate as far as the bridge that is in the town, it will 
take poſſeſſion of it, as well as of the market place: the others follow - 
ing it will take poſſeſſion of the hedges and gardens. One column 
only will be ſufficient to ſecure the banks of the rivulet, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bridges. As ſoon as the bridges are free from the enemy, 
the twelve ſquadrons of horſe, and the twenty of huſſars, will paſs and 
attack every thing they find to oppoſe them; then the left ought to ad- 
vance: the battalions which have remained upon the heights ſhould 
come down from them, and all together attack the front of the army, 
whoſe left wing is already beaten and taken in flank. 

But if the enemy, after having examined the diſpoſition of the army 
A. imagining that the principal attack will be directed againſt the town, 
inſtead of remaining in his firſt diſpoſition, changes it intirely, and cauſes 
a part of his ſecond line of infantry to march to the town; and if he 
ſtrengthens his right by the cavalry of the left, (a ſpot more favourable 
for cavalry than infantry) the attack of the town will then become im- 
practicable, becauſe of the great ſuperiority of the troops defending it ; 
therefore, it would be uſeleſs to perfiſt in it; but his right ſhould be 
vigourouſly and briſkly attacked: it is true, that it is, reinforced 
by the cavalry from the left; but as the ground between the height 
-and the eight battalions which are next the moraſs, can contain but 
twelve ſquadrons, thoſe which the enemy hath drawn from the left, 


can 
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can 2 be poſted behind the height, or in the third. ne if they are be- 
hind the height, nothing can, prevent. their being attacked : but ſup- 
poſing the firſt line broken, it ſhould not be too warmly purſued, 
for fear of ſeparating, and being taken in flank by the cavalry behind the 
height. The ſixteen ſquadrons of dragoons which are behind, ought to 
remain in that ſituation ; the fifteen ſquadrons of horſe, which are with 
their right to the height, and their left to the old camp, ought to take 
the place of thoſe who have attacked the enemy; and then the twenty 
battalions which are upon the height, will come down into the plain 
and attack the enemy's infantry, at the ſame time that the fifteen ſquadrons 
of cayalry, and the fixteen of dragoons, attack the cavalry which is poſted 
behind the height. If they ſucceed in beating it, or whether the enemy 
ſends aſſiſtance or not, if he ſends aſſiſtance, he will weaken his left, and 
then the forty-four battalions, who till this time have remained in- 
active, may come down from the height and attack the town, not ſo 
much with a deſign of forcing it, as to oblige the enemy not to take any 
troops from it; if no aſſiſtance is ſent to the right wing, it will be undoubt- 
edly beaten, being attacked by forces ſo greatly ſuperior to it : the whole of 
the cavalry being thus put to flight, the moſt prudent part the enemy can 
take is, to endeayour to paſs the rivulet by the three bridges behind the 
town, and by ſo doing, ſecure himſelf from farther inſult : if the enemy 
does this, the twelve battalions, the twelve ſquadrons of horſe, and the 
twenty of dragoons, will retire by the ſame road they marched up, and 
they will be in ſecurity as ſoon as they are in the wood; beſides, a beaten 
army is ſeldom to be feared, therefore, they may retire unmoleſted, and 
in order. | 

But if it happens that the enemy, without 2 0 his poſition, 1 is not 
to be forced in any of. theſe attacks, the general had better retire to the 
height, where there will be no danger of the enemy's endeayouring to attack 
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him: but if he ſhould attempt the attack of the left wing of the army A. 
it muſt be reinforced by all the cavalry that can be employed without 
cauſing confuſion, and two brigades of infantry ſhould be joined to the 


two which are next the moraſs. See the TwWENTVY-FI RST PLATE. 


THE FOURTH DISPOSITION. 
Tux fourth diſpoſition is ſuppoſed in a country mixed with thickets and 


plains. The enemy's army hath its right to ſome mountains, and its 
left to a river ; in about a third part of the length of his front, there is a 
village a little behind its right : his diſpoſition is, four battalions and fix 
pieces of cannon upon an height which overlooks the plain, to which 
is alſo added the cavalry of the right; behind are two paſſes intrenched 
and guarded by four battalions ; upon the heights of theſe paſſes there are 
four more to prevent the enemy penetrating at the flank ; there are eight 
ſquadrons in the firſt line, four battalions poſted at the village, and 
twelve in it with cannon : ſixteen battalions on the left of the village, 
fourteen ſquadrons and four battalions next the river. The ſecond line 
confiſts of eleven ſquadrons upon the right, eight battalions behind the 
village, in order to carry timely aſſiſtance to it; twelve battalions in the 
rear of the ſixteen of the firſt line ; fifteen ſquadrons and four battalions 
to the river. The reſerve conſiſts of eighteen ſquadrons of dragoons next 
the mountains, (in order to diſmount and be within reach of aſſiſting the 
battalions guarding the paſſes) and of twenty-four ſquadrons of huſſars 
on the left next the river. An iſland is ſuppoſed a little in the front of 
the firſt line: in this iſland is placed two battalions and fix pieces of can- 
non. A ſtone-bridge is alſo ſuppoſed between the two lines, behind 
which is poſted two battalions, to ſupport thoſe in the iſland, and to fa- 
cilitate their retreat. It ſeems impoſhble to attack an army thus ſituated ; 
all the troops are a mutual ſupport to each other : the flanks are ſecured 
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ART OF WAR. 299 
and well guarded; artillery is planted along the whole front; and the 
paſſes are intrenched, and troops poſted in them. 

In the front of the enemy's army is a large plain, which runs from 
the mountains as far as the river ;. but the largeneſs of it is broke into by 
ſome thickets, where nevertheleſs cavalry may act: in order to attack 
this army, thus advantageouſly poſted, a diſpoſition muſt be made, intirely 
different to that which it is in. If the village, which is entrenched and 
well furniſhed with troops and. artillery, is attacked, the forcing it will 
be doubtful : but ſuppoſing it ſhould be forced, it will be without lo- 
Gng a great number of men; which ſhould be avoided, becauſe it is 
the duty of a general to ſpare the blood. of his ſoldiers as much as poſ- 
ſible, and even, if practicable, to employ but few of his troops againſt a 
greater number of the enemy s. If the paſſes only are attacked in order 
to take the enemy in flank, it is very certain he can ſend aſſiſtance to it 
without weakening his front, having it in his power to cauſe the eight 
battalions in reſerve behind the village, to march there, and to cauſe the 
eighteen ſquadrons of dragoons to diſmount: if only the left wing next 
the river is attacked, it is true that attack is more practicable, there be- 
ing no obſtacle or intrenchment to prevent coming up with the enemy; 
but ſtill there is but one wing beaten, and that, by falling back upon 
the troops in the village, can retreat by the mountains of which the ene- 
my is maſter. There is great reaſon to imagine it will be beat; but the 
general muſt endeavour to reap as much profit from that victory as he 
can: it is therefore thought that, not to loſe the fruit of it, the enemy 
ſhould be attacked on his left wing, from the center to within about 
two hundred toiſes of the river, at the ſame time that the intrenched 
| paſſes are attacked. During theſe two attacks, a briſk cannonade ſhould 
be kept up upon the village, the infantry and cavalry upon the right, 
the infantry that is poſted in the iſland, and that which is next the ri- 
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ver: by theſe two attacks the enemy's front and right wing will be 
equally annoyed ; he will not know where to ſend aſſiſtance, and in that 
ſtate of uncertainty may probably ſend it to a part where the danger is 
not ſo preſſing. But ſuppoſe he ſhould act in the moſt proper and 
prudent manner, as it ſhould always be imagined he will, the aſſiſtance 
which he will ſend to that part, cannot be effected without unfurniſhing 
or weakening ſome other: if he ſtrengthens the paſſes and the heights of 

the eight battalions behind the village, they perhaps will not be forced; 
but he will ſcarcely venture to take any troops from the village, in order 
to ſend them to the aſſiſtance of the front that is attacked. But if. he 
ſhould unfurniſh the village, it muſt then be attacked, and that vigo- 
rouſly ; which may be the eaſier done, as it hath been for ſome time can- 
nonaded, and conſequently the earth hath been tumbled down, and 
openings made, at leaſt large enough for the infantry to enter it : this 
attack will not at all prevent that at the front from going on. 

In order to execute the attack upon the enemy's army, it is imagined 
the troops ought to be diſtributed after the following manner: all the in- 
fantry ſhould be placed in the firſt line, excepting that of the reſerve, 
which ſhould conſiſt of twenty battalions ; the ſecond line ſhould conſiſt 
of the cavalry, and the third ſhould be formed of the dragoons and huſ- 
ſars. The twenty battalions on the left, forming five brigades, ſhould 
remain in order of battle at the coming out of the thickets, with artillery 
diſtributed between the intervals of each brigade ; the twenty-eight bat- 
talions, after making ſeven brigades as ſoon as they come out of the 
thickets, will form in column : then the twenty-four ſquadrons which 
are in the rear of the infantry formed in column, will poſt themſelves, 
four ſquadrons in the intervals of each brigade. The brigade ſupport- 
ing the right flank will advance on the fide of the river; and then the 
ſeven columns and the twenty-four ſquadrons will march uy to the ene- 
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my and attack him with their bayonets, without loſing time in firing. 
As ſoon as the columns have broken or ſtaggered the enemy's firſt line, 
the cavalry will fall furiouſly upon them, ſword in hand; a part of the 
dragoons and huſſars ſhould follow, in order to be within diſtance of ſuſ- 
taining the troops who haye attacked, or to join themſelves to the cavalry 
who have broken in among the enemy : it ſhould be obſerved, that as ſoon 
as the huſſars, are engaged and purſuing the enemy, the cavalry ſhould 


rally in order to ſuſtain them, or to flank the infantry which may till | 


make reſiſtance. The brigade of infantry which ſupported the right, 
followed by the ſeven ſquadrons, ſhould attack the four battalions on the 
left of the firſt line, and the ſeven ſquadrons will take them in flank ; 
which they can with the greater eaſe effect, as the cavalry hath been put 
to flight. The ſeventh column ſhould, with four ſquadrons, attack the 
four battalions of the ſecond line, at the ſame time that this attack is 
executed from the front as far as the river ; ſixteen battalions of the twenty 
in reſerve, ſhould attack the paſſes, and alſo the heights ; the remaining 
four will march under cover of the mountains, ſuſtained by a brigade of 
infantry and eight ſquadrons, in order to attack the cavalry oh the right : 
thus of the whole front of the enemy's army, there will remain only the 
village that hath not been attacked, unleſs there has been ſuch a number of 
troops drawn from it, as to render the carrying of it not difficult. It is 
to be ſuppoſed that one of theſe attacks will ſucceed ; that made by the co- 
lumns ſooner than the reſt : the diſpoſition of columns intermixed with 
cavalry is very formidable, becauſe each body is ſupported without con- 
fuſion; beſides, it is to be ſuppoſed that a column four battalions in 
depth, and from eighteen to twenty men in front, ought to break 
through a line that is only four deep, and which being once penetrated, 


the cavalry will find no difficulty in breaking through it. See the 
TwenTyY-SEConD PLATE. 
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If, at the battle of Fontenoy, won by the French in 1745, the column 
of Engliſh, although formed by accident and without deſign, could have 
had its flanks ſupported and protected by cavalry, it would never have 
been broken ®# | 

The movement of the infantry to form itſelf in column, and the evo- 
lutions of the cavalry to fill up the intervals of each column, ought to be 
performed with great quickneſs, and near enough to the enemy, to ſurpriſe 
him; but not at ſuch a diſtance as to give him time to remedy it. 

The nature of the ground, which is continually changing, cannot be 
followed through all its various ſhapes; the author hath therefore endea- 
voured to form his diſpoſitions in thoſe ſituations which moſt ordinarily oc- 
cur, in order that theſe general diſpoſitions may be affiſtant to the ideas in 
more particular and critical fituations. Mountainous countries have not 
been mentioned, becauſe it is very rare that they preſent an opportunity 
of coming to a general action: the affairs which happen among them 
are generally with regard to ſome poſt, which can never decide the fate 
of an army, however briſk they may be. The four diſpoſitiens now men- 
tioned, are ideal ; and although the propriety of them may be defended; 
it would be very imprudent to anſwer for their ſucceſs ; becauſe with re- 
gard to the buſineſs of the war, the whole depends upon circumſtances, 
and the leaſt accident often renders a diſpoſition, ſeemingly the beſt, the 
moſt prejudicial that can be taken. A motion of the enemy's troops ill con- 
ducted by their commanders, too much floth or too much eagerneſs in 
the execution of orders, an accidental word falling from the mouth 
either of an officer or a ſoldier, and which is always increaſed when told 
again, may occaſion the defeat of an army, however well diſpoſed or advan- 
tageouſly ſituated. The epithet of beſt” ſhould be given to that ge- 


* The reader is, at this particular paſſage, deſired to conſider this work as a tranſlation 


from the French. | | 
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neral who commits the feweſt faults, for there is no man who can flatter 
himſelf with having committed none: it is impoſſible for a general to ſee 

every ching himſelf, or to remedy any unforeſeen accident that may 
happen, if he is not aſſiſted by his general officers, who ſee things which 
it is impoſſible he can; they ought not only to be the means of putting 
his orders in execution, but even, in certain circumſtances, they ſhould 
prevent them, and make the ſame diſpoſitions which the general ought 
to make, and would certainly order, was he in their ſituation. 


TE END or THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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